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EDITORIAL 


As We See It 


It is now conceded on all sides that Mr. Steven- 
son’s preference for moderation in the coming 
Presidental campaigns — if he actually ever 
planned it that way—is being rapidly demolished 
by Ex-President Truman, who is bent upon a 
“Give-Em-Hell” war to the finish. His influence 
is such, so the story goes, that no candidate will 
dare enter the fighting except on Mr. Tru- 
man’s terms, and this doughty little game cock 
is said to be preening his feathers for a part of 
his own in the contest. The political pros and cons 
of all this we gladly leave to those who feel them- 
selves competent in that field. 


We are, however, strongly of the opinion that 
the country could do without another exhibition 
such as Mr. Truman gave and all but obliged Mr. 
Stevenson to give in 1952. We are not at this time 
entering any defense for the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration, but the extravagances and the dis- 
regard of the facts which characterize so much 
of what is now being said are hardly less than 
insulting to the intelligence of the thoughtful 
man or woman who has a very real interest in 
what goes on at the national capital. Neither good 
government nor sound economic policies are 
promoted in this way, and those who indulge in 
it should by good rights have to pay for it at 
the polls. 


The truth of the matter is that this Adminis- 
tration is open to severe criticism not because it 
has turned its back upon those things that were 
dear, and presumably are still dear, to the heart 
of Mr. Truman, but precisely because it has 
adopted so much of his philosophy and programs. 
It is the New Dealish tinge of so much of what 
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Farm Economy Diagnosis 
And Prescription 


By DR. JOHN D. BLACK* 
Professor of Economics, Harvard University 


American Economic Association President proposes in 
place of more costly Brannan and rigid parity plans: (1) 
farm income floor; (2) decreasing income supports with 
larger output; (3) free market prices; (4) more con- 
sumption and conservation; (5) additional temporary 
intermediate credit, and (6) a long-range program and 
reconstruction of low income farm areas to meet future 
food needs and war contingencies. Dr. Black finds little 
evidence recessions are “farm led” in our wage economy. 


This analysis of agriculture in the nation’s economy 
distinguishes between before 1950 and since.! It is im- 
portant, therefore, to be fully aware 
of the decline in .number of farms 
by 600,000 between the spring cen- 
sus enumeration of 1950 and the 
fall enumeration in 1954. This ap- 
pears to be very close to the actual 
decline, since the same definition of 
a farm was used in both counts 
and as near as possible the same 
enumeration procedure. This is dou- 
ble the decline of the preceding five 
years, and about the same as from 
1940 to 1950, if allowance is made 
for the 150,000 to 170,000 dropped 
out by a change in the census 
definition. The decline in agricul- 
ture’s share of the nation’s economy 
from 1910 to 1955 is measured in 
three ways in Chart I. It is greatest from 1910 to 
1950 in terms of share of the labor force, from 31 to 10%, 


Continued on page 26 


*A summarization and adaptation by Dr. Black of his address 
before the American Economic Association’s annual meeting, New 
York City, Dec. 28, 1955. The full text is to be published in the 
March number of the American Economic Review. 


1 Most of the data is from published materials of the Agricultural 
Marketing Service of the U. S. D. A. and the Census Bureau. The 
author received special aid from the members of the staff of the 
Agricultural Marketing Service, but no one is responsible except 
myself for the interpretations and extrapolations. 


John D. Black 
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The Investment Oatlook: 


What Do We Do About It? 


By SHERWIN C. BADGER* 


Financial Vice-President, 
New England Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Mr. Badger believes investment decisions will change 
insignificantly even with a Dow-Jones average 13% 
decline, because of capital gaims and income tax deter- 
rences. Avers: (1) low and high points have been 
reached for bonds and interest rates, respectively; (2) 
Federal Reserve will relax and possibly reverse its poli- 
cies with a downturn; (3) easy credit may not stimulate 
sales in 1956 as it did in 1955, and (4) easy money 
makes corporate bond yields generally unattractive 
except for direct placement with large institutions. Sees 
steadily rising institutional holdings giving “blue chips” 
a scarcity value. 


What do we mean by the investment outlook? The 
investment outlook for whom? For individuals, and if 
so for what kind of individuals and in what tax brackets? 
For pension funds, charities, col- 
leges, and so forth which are wholly 
tax exempt? For life insurance com- 
panies which have an unique tax 
formula? 


The investment outlook as of 
Feb. 6, 1956, is by no means the 
same for all these various kinds of 
‘accounts. Thus the danger in talking 
about the outlook is that any gen- 
eralization may be completely mis- 
leading in terms of specific invest- 
ment problems. 

So it occurred to me that it might 
be much more interesting toe lay 
emphasis on what we can or should 
do in translating into action our 
ideas about the investment outlook. 
After all, the important thing is what we do, not what 
we think or say. The real test is our decision to hold, 


Continued on page 30 


*An address by Mr. Badger before the 37th Mid-Winter Trust 
Conference, American Bankers Association, the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York City, Feb. 6, 1956. 
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A continuous forum in which, each week, a different group of experts 
in the investment and advisory field from all sections of the country 
participate and give their reasons for favoring a particular security. 


(The articles contained in this forum are not intended to be, nor 
are they to be regarded, as an offer to sel! the securities discussed.) 


ARMAND G. ERPF 
Partner, Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co., 
New York City 
President, New York Capital Fund 
of Canada, Ltd. 


Signal Oil & Gas Company 


In today’s unsettled market it 
behooves the investor to empha- 
size management and where pos- 
industries 


sible to stress where 
successful 
management 
has the poten- 
tial of creat- 
ing large in- 
crements in 
value relative 
to the corpo- 
rate equity 
base. Signal 
Oil & Gas has 
all these de- 
sirable attri- 
butes in abun- 
dance. 





One of the 
few strong Armand G. Erpf 


crude produc- 

ers available to the investing pub- 
lic, Signal is in the process of 
embarking upon what might be 
called the intensified exploration 
phase of its remarkable career. In 
the prewar years, and indeed until 
quite recently, Signal preferred to 
pay high royalties to acquire semi- 
proven properties rather than take 
the greater risk involved in wild- 
catting. Pursuing this program, 
gross crude production grew from 
1.3 million barrels in 1938 to 15 
million barrels in 1949, and since 
has mounted gradually to 16 mil- 
lion barrels in 1954. As produc- 
tion grew the continuing conserva- 
tism in exploration led to the 
accumulation of substantial cash 
balances, abetted by the need to 
segregate proceeds from Tidelands 
production pending a settlement 
of the dispute between the Fed- 
eral and State Governments. 

In due course the cash flow of 
some $14 million a year after divi- 
dend payments superimposed upon 
a rich working capital position led 
to greater scope of exploration 
from its California backyard to 
the Williston Basin and the Mid- 
Continent areas and, more re- 
cently, the Louisiana tidelands in 
partnership with Forest Oil Co. 
The increase in the exploration 
budget and the broadening of the 
move out of California, where the 
industry discovery record has been 
below that of the nation as a 
whole, imparts to Signal a new 
speculative potential particularly 
significant when related to the 
small equity base of 3,862,000 com- 
mon shares valued in the market 
at only $130 million. 

Illustrative of the speculative 
possibilities in Signal Oil are the 
following: 

(1) The Gu'f State lease in Lea 
County, New Mexico, where Sig- 
nal has a One-third interest in 
2,500 acres upon which the first 
well found a 300-foot thick pay 
sand. This same sand has a highly 
prolific productivity history in 
fields in the immediate vicinity, 
and if the extent of this discovery 
is sufficient, it will be a 
addition to Signal’s oil reserves. 

(2) Two iarge offshore plays: 
one a 25% interest in a 5,000-acre 
tract off the coast of Louisiana on 
the same structure, where after 
several dry holes Gulf Oil has 
established production. The other, 
an underwater extension of the 


Redonco Beach field in California, 
where Signal and two partners 
have acquired acreage. 

(3) In the Kuwait Neutral Zone 
where the Wafra sand contains, 
an estimated 500 million barrels 
and is now producing at the rate 


major 


of 30,000 barrels a day, it may 
be that the deeper lying Ratawi 
zone, subsequently discovered, will 
prove to be an important sunple- 
ment to reserves. Signal’s 742% 
interest in the total output is 
equivalent to 1 million barrels per 
annum of production, and this in 
time should rise. 

The appraised value of Signal 
Oil is approximately $150 million 
or $40 per share, consisting of the 
following items: 1) Crude oil re- 
serves in excess of 125 million 
barrels (taken at 85 cents per bar- 
rel), (2) 150 billion cubic feet 
of gas, (3) undeveloped acreage, 
(4) gasoline plants in California, 
Ok!ahoma, and North Dakota, (5) 
working capital of $10 million, 
and 6) three sizab’e investments— 
approximately 45% of American 
President Lines, a far-flung ship- 
ping operation with a fleet of over 
200,000 tons of owned ships; 2812 % 
of Long Beach Oil Development 
which Operates a municipal oil 
field in return for a royalty; and 
15% of American Independent Oil 
Company which owns a half-in- 
terest in the Kuwait Neutral Zone. 

Earnings also support a va’ua- 
tion in excess cf market: In-1975. 
net income will approximate $2.60 
per share and the cash flow after 
taxes should exceed $4.50. Net in- 
come and cash flow include divi- 
dend receipts from the invest- 
ments of about 80 cents, but in 
the asset valuation these noldings 
are taken at only $6 per share of 
Signal as part of the dividends 
were nonrecurring in nature. 

Hence, Signal strikes me as an 
equity with intriguing speculative 
potential well supported by assets. 
The stack is listed on the Los An- 
geles and San Francisco Stock 
Exchanges and is also traded in 
the Over-the-Counter Market. 


G. M. LOEB 
Partner, E. F. Hutton & Company, 
New York City 


Author of: 
“The Battle for Investment Survival” 


Studebaker-Packard Corp. 


I think I started writing about 
securities I liked as far back as 
1921.I started at the same time 
reading what others wrote apout 
securities they ~ 
liked. The 
first one I 
ever wrote 
was about 
United States 
bonds which 
in those days 
were called 
“Miter ts2 
Bonds.” The 
ones I wrote 
about were 
gold bonds to- 
tally exempt 
from all taxes 
except state 
and _ inherit- 
ance. Their yield to maturity aver- 
aged about 4% at the prices then 
prevailing. 

I vaguely remember around that 
time selling Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber First Mortgage 8% bonds 
at a discount and each and every 
one was payable at 120% at par. 
Those were the days when the 
private investor received a good 
return for the use of his money. 
The high take-home income that 
was left bought plenty because 
the cost of things was low and 
the cost of living was low. The 
loss to the conservative dollar 
saver from artificially lowered 
interest rates, increased taxes and 
the decreased value of money has 
been astronomical. 

Shortly after the United States 
bond story, I started writing for 


G. M. Loeb 
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This Week’s 
Forum Participants and 
Their Selections 


Signal Oil and Gas Company— 
Armand G. Erpf, Partner, Carl 
M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co., New 
York City. (Fag2 2) 


Studebaker - Packard Corporation 
—G. M. Loeb, Partner, E. F. 
Hutton & Co., New York City. 
(Page 2) 
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a column then known as 
by Men Who Know.” One of tae 
earliest subjects was the ailing 
and failing Maxwell-Chalmers 
automcbile company. I said Wal- 
ter Chrysler, who was just taking 
over, would rescue it, and he did. 

In all these years reading what 
others wrote about securities they 
liked, I never accepted their ideas 
witcout checking. Some were in- 
teresting; some were not. It 
seemed logical to me to look up 
those I iiked and see if I agreed. 
There is always a time lag be- 
tween when something is written 


“Talks 


and when something is printed 
and when it is r2ad. Markets 
change, situations change, and 


opinions change. A!1 these factors 
have to be considered. I think 
this present feature column of the 
“Commercial & Financial Chron- 
icle’”’ is one of the most valuable 
sources Of ideas I know and I 
read it religiously. I think to act 
on it blindly would be a mistake. 


I think the caption of the col- 
umn “The Security I Like Best” 
is a fine one but it can mean many 
things to many people. To begin 
with, it runs every week, and 
who among us can possibly think 
that a “security I like best” at 
tne “time I like best” at the "price 
I like best” can all occur week 
after week. I consider myself 
very lucky if once every year 01 
two I can find all the elements 
that make for an ideal stock pur- 
chase in conjunction. The time to 
put forward such an idea is when 
it occurs rather than when spaze 
for its ‘printing happens to be 
available. With this in mind, I 
think I have to look at the cap- 
tion as having a little literary li- 
cense and the reader will do well 
to do the same. 

I think, too, it is logical to ask 
“best for what.” In my day, I 
have had stocks I liked best for 
the backbone of an investment 
acccunt. I have had stocks I liked 
best for those that insist on in- 
come. I have had stocks I liked 
best for those that want some 
special tax advantage. In fact, I 
am sure every contributor who 
responds with a story when asked 
is thinking of it in one of these 
ways. It is only once in a few 
years that any of us really have 
a stock we like best on all counts 
taking the strict dictionary mean- 
ing. 

Right now, I have a stock I like 
best for cut-and-out radical spec- 
ulation. It is £tudcbaker-Packar | 
Corporation and it happens to be 
selling at the lowest adjusted price 


since 1942. At $9, it compares 
with the equivalent of $33 in 
1953. Low price and a record of 


failure is ordinari’y a red flaz 
rather than a reason fcr buyin?2. /n 
this case, we have to forget the 
rast record and anticipate that the 
change in management whic oc- 
curred in Packard in 1953 and in 
Studebaker in 1954, will turn the 
trend. Management in my view 
is everything. It turned the trend 
for Maxwell-Chalmers years ago 
and, as is on everybody’s tongue 
right now, it turned tse trend for 
Ford in 1946. 

From a long-term point of view, 
the outlook for the motor industry 
is extremely bright. The 10 mil- 
lion car-year is not far away. 

From the near-term point of 
view, trying to rebuild Stude- 


Continued on page 19 
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The Business Outlook 


By DR. MARCUS NADLER*« 
New York University 


Dr. Nadlzr maintains: a peak has already been reached; busi- 
ness will remain at this high plateau for several months; some 
time in second half automobiles and home construction may 
wi:ness a moderate decline; the decline will be brief, with 
business activity resuming its upward course after a few 
months and subsequently exceeding its 1955 p2ak. Concludes: 
(1) 1956 will be cither the best or second-best peacetime year 
in country’s history; (2) growth of private indebtedness can- 
not continue at 1955 rate; (3) moderate short-lived decline 
may take place; (4) in any event, soft goods and retail trade 
will prosper; and (5) our free fluctuating economy is essen- 
tially sound. 


In order to approach the prob- 
lem of what lies ahead of us, I 
believe it is advisable first to say 
a few words about where we are 

today, and 

then to probe 
what the fu- 
ture holds in 
store for us. 
Right now, at 
the end of 
1955, we are 
in the midst 
- . of the greatest 

_ boom in the 

peacetime his- 

tory of the 

‘country, and I 

could spend 

the entire time 

allotted to me 

to cite te you 
figures to prove-my statement. Ill 
mention only a few: 

The total number of people 
gainfully employed in the United 
States at the end of 1955 num- 
bered 65 billion with wages 
higher than ever before in the 
history of the country. The total 
humber of unemployed was less 
than 2'» billion people. The Gross 
National Product—that is the sum 
total of all the goods and services, 
expressed in terms of dollars—in 
the third quarter of 1955, on an 
annual basis, aggregated $392 bil- 
lion, as compared with $367 billion 
during the third quarter of 1954, 
on an annual basis. 

The index of industrial activity, 
by which we measure the physical 
volume of business, and from 
which the dollar sign is removed, 
in November, 1954, stood at 128, 
and in November, 1955, the latest 
figure available, it was 144, and I 
could go on citing to you more 
figures, indicating that we are in 
the midst of the greatest boom in 
the peacetime history of our coun- 
try. 

But not all segments benefited 
from this great boom. Farm in- 
come declined, and in spite of the 
great boom, the number of fail- 
ures was large. In spite of the 
great boom, the number of liqui- 
dations was great, and the merger 
movement continued unabated. 

The year 1955 was marked by a 
great up-swing in the equity mar- 
ket, and I believe you know it as 
well as I do, if not better, that 
the movement of the equity mar- 
ket has a pronounced effect upon 
business activity, on business 
spending, as well as on the spend- 





Marcus Nadler 


*An address by Dr. Nadler before the 
18th Annual Arthur M. Reis Forum, 
WNew York City, Jan. 10, 1956. 


ing and saving habits of the peo- 
ple. 

At the end of 1955, the economy 
of our country was prosperous. 
But you know this better than I 
ao, you merely have to look over 
your own figures, you merely 
have to look over the volume of 
sales, to reach the same conclu- 
sions. 


“Where Do We Go From Here?” 


But, “Where do we go from 
here?” The answer to this ques-. 
tion isn’t easy. “Nobody. really. 


knows what the future holds in 
store for us and if, right now, 
there is a great wave.of optimism 
all over the land —and, in my- 
Opinion, justifiably so, if all the 
reports emanating from Washing- 
ten are very favorable, if all the 
statements- made -by the ~leading 


business men in the United States. 
it reflects their- 


are. favorable, 
feeling as of today. 

A few days ago I took the 
trouble to read over the state- 
ments that were made in the be- 


ginning of 1929 and believe me,, - 
the exception of a_ few. 


with 
crackpots who had been predict- 
ing doom and perdition since 1923, 
nobody foresaw. the break that 
occurred in 1929. 


And, again, I looked over the 
State of the Union Message, de- 
livered by the Preseident in Jan- 
uary 1937, and that Message 


speaks with a great deal of pride. 


about the recovery that had taken 
place in the United States. No- 
body at that time foresaw the 
rather skarp break which oc- 
curred after Labor Day 1937. 

I mention these two facts, not 
because I am pessimistic, and cer- 
tainly not that I expect a major 
recession in 1956, but merely to 
prove to you how narrow the vi- 
sion of the human being is and 
that, really, nobody can tell you 
what the future holds in store for 
us. This is true all the time. It 
is particularly true today. 


Election Year 


1956 is an Election Year and in 
all probability internal political 
developments will have an influ- 
ence on business activity. The in- 
ternational political] situation, 
which looked so hopeful in June 
and July, has taken on an ominous 
character again. And who knows 
where or when a minor confla- 
gration may break out anywhere 
in the world, and which we all 
know is bound to have repercus- 
sions On Our economy. 

At the same time, I do believe 


Continued on page 22 
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Short- and Long-Run Factors 
In Outlook for Common Stocks 


By THOMAS J. HERBERT* 
Vice-President, Fundamental Investors, Inc. 


New Jersey investment authority believes: (1) second half of 
1956 will be better than what others forecast; (2) tight money 
will not deter expansion nor unduly depress consumer spend- 


ing; (3) renewed confidence 
capitalization from 13 to 15 


could increase price-earnings 


; (4) average annual Gross 


National Product and Disposable Income rate of increase for 
next five years will be 4% and 5%, respectively; (5) new sav- 
ing sources to provide stronger investment demand; and (6) 
current down-beats are offset by strong up-beats and by en- 
larged government, labor positions in the economy. Find in- 


vestors’ confidence somewhat 


impaired in past 13 months 


though current stock yields are higher than prior peaks and 

dividends expected to hold market decline to current level. 

Mr. Herbert traces capitalized earnings since 1929 to date 

and concludes that expanding trend character of the American 

economy is most significant factor affecting common stock 
long-term outlook. 


It seems to me that the near- 
term outlook for common stocks 
is dominated by the factor of con- 
fidence, and that the most impor- 
tant thing af- 
fecting the 
lon g-term 
outlook for 
common 
stocks is the 
expanding 
character of 
the American 
economy. This 
means it is 
difficult to 
forecast the 
short-term 
trend since 
the motivat- 
ing force is 
an intangible, 
and it also means that one can 
predict with considerable confi- 
dence that over the longer term 
we will have higher common 
stock prices. 

The most essential ingredients 
of common stock prices continue 
to be earnings and _ dividends. 
These items are multiplied by 
variable factors to determine price 
or value. When confidence is low 
the multipliers are low as was the 
case from 1948 through 1950 and, 
to a lesser extent, from 1951 
through 1953. In the first of these 
periods there was a lack of con- 
fidence in the maintenance of the 
inflated price structure, a fear of 
a postwar depression which fol- 
lowed every previous war, and 
consequently little confidence in 
the _maintenance of corporate 
earnings. 


Thos. J. Herbert 


Price-Earnings Ratio 
The Dow-Jones Industrial Aver- 
age fluctuated between 161 and 
235 during the 1948-1950 period. 





*An address by Mr. Herbert before 
the Investment Forum, Gradu>te Sctac-l 
of Banking’s 20th Reunion, New York 
City, Feb. 3, 1956. 





These levels were 6.4 to 8.5 times 
earnings. In the 1951 through 1953 
period the price-earnings ratio of 
the 30 Dow industrial stocks fluc- 
tuated betwen 9.0 times and 11.8 
times. It was not until 1954 that 
the market tock cognizance of the 
tremendous basic growth in our 
economy from the end of World 
War II and the Dow Average at 
404 at the end of 1954 was capi- 
talizing that year’s earnings of 
$28.40 a share at a little over 14 
times. This was neither a new 
peak nor an extraordinarily high 
capitalization factor. In fact, in 
every year from 1929 through 
1946, except the first two years 
of the war (1941-1942) the Dow 
Average, at its high, capitalized 
earnings at an equal or higher 
ratio. At the peak of the 1929 
boom the capitalization factor was 
over 19 times; at the peak of 1936 
it was 18 times; and it was almost 
16 times at the top of the 1946 
market. Last year the Dow-Jones 
Industrial Average advanced 21% 
to a year-end peak of 488. During 
1955 earnings on the 30 Dow- 
Jones stocks rose a thumping 27% 
to about $36, while dividends on 
these stocks increased 23%. Thus, 
at its recent peak the price-earn- 
ings ratio of the 30 Dow stocks 
was 13.8 and at the recent low of 
460 the ratio was about 12.8 times. 
As you can see, there has been 
some impairment of investor con- 
fidence in the last 13 months. 


Bond-Stock Yield Ratio 

In talking about the high level 
of stock prices much has been 
said about the current narrow 
spread between stock yields and 
bond yields. It is narrow in rela- 
tion to the spreads existing in the 
early postwar years when we had 
a pegged money market and were 
capitalizing earnings on stocks at 
low ratios. The ratio of Dow-Jones 
Industrial stock yield to Moody’s 
Aaa corporate bond yield cur- 





peaks of 1937, 1939 and 1946. 
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rently stands at only 1.22 against 
what many observers consider a 
normal ratio of about 1.75. But 
the current yield on the Dow 30 
stocks was 4.4% at tne 48% recent 
peak and 4.7% at the recent low 
of 460. This is not low in relation 
to yields at prior peaks of the 
market. In 1929 the yield was 
only 3.34%; it was 3.81 in 1936 
ani only 3.53 at the 1946 high. 
Furthermore, we are currently 
having a steady flow of increased 
dividend declarations. I do not 
think the market can decline very 
far from the current level without 
the dividend factor providing real 
support. 


Surveys Capitalization Factor 

If you believe that business ac- 
tivity for 1956 will equal or ex- 
ceed the 1955 peak levels or even 
come pretty close to those peaks, 
there is, in my book, room for the 
market to advance. In my organi- 
zation we are estimating 1956 
earnings for the Dow-Jones stocks 
at something around $38. If you 
capitalize these earnings at a ra- 
tio of 13, it is equivalent to a Dow 
Average of 494. If enough people 
believe that these earnings are 
potentially attainable and there 
is a return of confidence to a 14 
times ratio, the equivalent for the 
Dow would be 532. If, as I per- 
sonally believe, we are having our 
most important 1956 adjustments 
in business early in the year so 
that the second half will be better 
than is being forecast in many 
places; if, as I also believe, the 
tight money situation will not de- 
ter business expansion nor unduly 
depress consumer spending; and 
if we have favorable political re- 
sults, it is quite possible that re- 
newed confidence could raise toe 
capitalization factor to 15, equiva- 
lent to a Dow-Jones Average of 
575. On the other hand, if there 
is a further lack of confidence in 
the maintenance of current eco- 
nomic activity for any one of a 
variety of reasons, the capitaliza- 
tion factor could slip back and 
you can pick your own point as 
to how far you think it would go 
in that direction. 


Basic Trends 


From the peak of the postwar 
boom in 1948 to the present time 
we have hada population increase 
of approximately 20 million peo- 
ple, or 13%. We have physically 
expanded the production of goods, 
as measured by the FRB Index, 
by 38%; our gross national prod- 
uct is up 50% and disposable in- 
come in the hands of the public 
has risen 44%. That these trends 
are basic and continuing ones 
seems to me a quite reasonable 
assumption. Population increase 
is one thing we can forecast with 
a fair degree of assurance and 
population is slated to go up an- 
other 12 million people in the 
next five years. While this is not 
as rapid a rate of increase as wit- 
nessed in the last seven years, it 
is substantial and _ particularly 
important because the largest in- 
creases will be in the under 20 
and over 65 brackets. If you want 
to look ahead for a 15-year pe- 
riod, the gain-is estimated at soine 
31 million people which is almost 
20% above our current level. 


There are other things that 
seem to me to give promise of a 
bright tomorrow. They include 
the continuing decentralization 
and expansion of industry, the 
tremendous research activities, 
the average American’s desire for 
a better way of life and the al- 
most unknown factors of atomic 
and solar energy. While the con- 
tinuing growth of our economy 
seems assured, the upward trend 
may be temporarily interrupted 
from time to time and in any 
event will never progress in a 
straight line. In my organization 
we are estimating a modest con- 
tinuing upward pressure on prices 
and believe that gross national 
product will increase over the 
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There was a slight decline in total industrial production for 
the country-at-large in the period ended on Wednesday of last 
week, but output, nevertheless, exceeded by a considerable mar- 
gin that for the corresponding level in 1955. Slight reductions 
were noted in the output of automobiles, steel and electric power. 


With respect to the employment situation, it was learned 
that initial claims for unemployment insurance Gecreased almost 
12%, with the level 12% under that of a year ago. Layoffs slack- 
ened in the lumber, construction and apparel industries. The 
greatest drop in claims occurred in North Carolina, New York 
and California. 

Employment set a January record despite larger-than-normal 
layoffs in automobile and soft goods industries, a joint report of 
the United States Departments of Commerce and Labor stated. 


The report noted that 62,900,000 persons had jobs in mid- 
January, 1,300,000 fewer than in December, but 2,700,000 more 
than in January, 1955, and 1,900,000 above the previous January 
record set in 1953. The agencies called the drop from December 
“seasonal” because of the large number of temporary, holiday 
season jobs in December. 


In a separate report, the United States Department of Labor 
said the number of persons making first claims for state unem- 
ployment compensation continued to taper off in the week ended 
Jan. 28. The week’s 274,100 initial claims were 7,200 fewer than 
a week earlier. 


The department’s latest count of persons receiving:state un- 
employment compensation went up, however. Tallied a week 
earlier than the initial claims check, total insured unemployed 
came to 1,472,000 in the week ended Jan. 21. That was 31,200 
more than in the previous week, the department said. 








In the steel industry higher prices are needed to help pay 
for the biggest steel expansion program in years, states “The 
Iron Age,” national metalworking weekly, this week. 


If the pressure grows strong enough, there could be an 
across-the-board price increase of $3 to $4 per ton, soon. 
Perhaps more. Meanwhile, advances in steel extras and accitional 
charges for special requirements have increased average steel 
prices (base plus extras) about $1.30 per ton since last July. 
This is exclusive of extra revisions in tinplate, which is sold 
largely on a contract basis, declares this trade weekly. 

Although business and profits have been good, steel pro- 
ducers argue that their return on investment is not up to return 
on sales. With expansion costs averaging $200 per ton, a lot 
more than the book value of installed capacity, the need for 
higner prices is apparent, it states. 


Recent revisions in extras on hot-rolled carbon sheets and 
strip average out to about $3 per ton increase and similar extra 
changes on carbon plates about $5 per ton. As a result of these 
and other changes warehouse prices have risen accordingly. 

Steel producers are more concerned than they care to admit 
over the outlook in steel labor this summer. ave McDonald’s 
United Steelworkers will play up better steel profits for all 
they’re worth, this trade authority points out. 

The recent settlement for 15 cents an hour in the oil indus- 
try and built-in increases ranging from six cents an hour in 
other industries will be further talking points for Mr. McDonald. 

If steel labor’s price for another year of peace in the indus- 
try is 17-18 cents an hour, as some suspect, it will be touch and 
go on the question of a strike. If McDonald wins, steel prices 
may have to rise as much zs $8-9 per ton to compensate for the 
increase, “The Iron Age,” concludes. 


The ranks of idled auto workers continued to swell last week 
as United States car producers continued to prepare for further 
braking of car output, “Ward’s Automotive Reports,’ noted on 
Friday of last week. 

Nevertheless, car rosiers for the current work period, pegged 
at 141,209 units, showed a 3.5% gain over last week’s production 
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Observations... 


By A. WILFRED MAY 
THE TENDER SUBJECT 


The corporate revolution, be it deemed either company “revi- 
talizing” or lowly “raiding,” marches on! Western Auto Supply, 
whose stockholders are now being importuned to tender their 
shares, constitutes the scene of the latest full-scale attempt by 
outside interests to wrest control from incum- 
bent management. This process, motivated by 
shrewd investors desiring to improve proper- 
ties and earning power or snap up undervalued 
properties for a quick personal profit, or both, 
has run the gamut from contested elections, as 
in the cases of Montgomery Ward and New 
York Central, to so-called “raids” involving 
Libby, McNeil & Libby; Tiffany’s; Penn- 
Texas; South American Gold and Platinum; 
Ohio Match; Atlantic Gulf & West Indies; 
New York & Honduras Rosario Mining; IT&T; 
Bayuk Cigars; Fairbanks, Morse, et al. 

In any event, the popular word “raider” 
constitutes an unfortunate epithet with unfair 
connotations, to describe the activity. In more 
cases than not, the actions of the insurgents, 
in displacing the management and renovating 
_the operations of the business, prove beneficial to all of the stock- 
holders of the company. 


Whether an insurgent’s attempt to “muscle in” involves 
drama-laden election contests entertaining the general public, or 
an attempt to gain control without an election fight, crucially 
important corporate, legal, ethical, and -investment issues are 
entailed. It highlights important implications ef our corporate 
system’s separation of control (by management) from ownership 
(by the scattered stockholders), with the resultant possibility of 
conflict of interest between the two. 


As a matter of fact, the election itself realistically is the least 
important event in a fight for control, since the result has almost 
invariably been already determined by preceding events. Usually 
the election is merely the anti-climactic routine wind-up battle in 
a war with an assured outcome. 


And as long as there are still available companies as “sitting- 
ducks,” such operations for galvanizing underlying values into the 
realizaticn of a justified market price for the shareholders will 
continue. The two indispensable prerequisities are: (1) The prac- 
tical possibility of obtaining working control via availability of 
stock, ard (2) The possibility of acquiring sufficient stock at its 
depressed price level, so that a worthwhile profit can be made. 























A. Wilfred May 


Tender, or Competitive Stock Purchase? 


The choice open to the insurgent faction between getting a 
foothc]ld through tender offer or outright stock purchasing, often 
offers a real procedural problem. 


The tender device is definitely preferable where the com- 
pany’s stock has a thin market (as when it is unlisted), or where 
the management, exceptionally, owns a large block of the stock. 


Otherwise, market purchasing is preferable to the tender tech- 
nique: principally because it permits management to act in Oppo- 
sition less readily. Such management opposition may take the 
form of (1) General contrary action; (2) Touting the company in 
various ways; (3) Getting the dividend up, and even possibly 
stock-splitting to boost its market price; (4) In cases of companies 
having authorized, but unissued stock, having it issued to a friendly 
party. As in the Fairbanks, Morse-Niles Bement Pond fight; (5) 
Continued attack via direct stockholder communication, as in this 
week’s renewed barrage against Leopold Silberstein for the Fair- 
banks, Morse management; and/or (6) The withholding of stock- 
holder identification. 

Where management has little stock, and particularly if secrecy 
is maintained, by insurgents’ quick and otherwise strategic buying 


Continued on page 33 
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Trucking Industry’s Dynamic 
Future and Credit Requirements 


By ROY A. FRUEHAUF* 
President, Fruehauf Trailer Company 


Trucking leader describes motor transport’s 


phenomenal 


growth and foresees further dynamic expansion and its accom- 
panying credit needs. Ascribes increased trucking share of 


intercity freight ton-miles to: 


(1) population change; (2) 


suburbanization and its shopping centers; (3) additional mail 
carrying; (4) industry decentralization; (5) piggy and fishy- 
backing profitableness ; (6) better highways, and (7) bankers’ 
receptivity to truck loans. Calls attention to the peculiarities 
of the trucking industry’s balance sheet, and the financial 
requirements of power tractors and trailers. 


What I plan to tell you con- 
cerning the future of motor trans- 
portation is based on sound rea- 
soning, considerable research — 
and fine sharp 
thinking of 
some really 
brilliant peo- 


ple. 

We in the 
motor trans- 
port industry 


—which today 
is America’s 
largest indus- 
trial employer 
—feel that we 
have a_= real 
basis for con- 
fidence—some 
“plain, plump 
facts” as the 
poet Browning called them, which 
merit an optimistic view of the 
future. 

Back about a hundred years, the 
English statesman, Richard Cob- 
den, said: “Great economic and 
social forces flow with a tidal 
sweep over communities that are 
old half-conscious of that which is 
befalling them.” 

Motor transport has come with a 
tremendous tidal sweep in the last 
10 years. In the 10 years ahead— 
the “ten golden years” ahead, as 
Philip D. Reed, General Eleciric’s 
Board Chairman, has labeled them 
— motor transport’s growth will 
be even more tremendous, even 
more engulfing than the growth 
of the last 10. 

Motor transport got its modest 
start in 1898 when an enterprising 
business man removed the rear 
seat trom a passenger automobile 
and replaced it with a box to hold 
packages. 

It was some 16 years later—in 
mid-1914 — before another enter- 
prising business man walked into 
my father’s blacksmith shop in 
Detroit and presented my Dad 
with a problem. He said he had 
to haul a boat from Detroit to a 
lake in upper Michigan. The boat 
was much too long, he said, to be 
hauJed in his model T Ford. 
“What can you do?” he asked my 
Dad. No one is certain what Dad 
answered verbally, but the result 
of that request was the construc- 
tion of the first Fruehauf trailer. 

In 1914 there were 99,000 trucks 





Roy Fruehauf 





registered in the 48 siates. In 1928 
this figure, which now included 
truck-trailers, reached 3 million. 

By 1937 a total of 4 million 
trucks and trailers were on our 
highways. World “War II gave 
trucking another iremendous 


boost because our armed forces 
were quick to seize upon this “go 
anywhere” type of transportation. 
Our company alone designed and 
built 125 different types of trailers 
fer the men under arms. 


By 1945 there were 5 million 
trucks and trailers in use. In 10 
years’ time this total doubled. In 
1955, 10 million trucks and trail- 
ers carried the freight over our 
highways. 

When the Interstate Commerce 
Commission started regulation of 
motor carriers and received its 
first reports from motor carriers 





*An address by Mr. Fruehauf before 
the Eighth National Credit Conference, 
American Bankers Association, Chicago, 
Ill., Jan. 17, 1956. 


for the year 1937, there were 54 
trucking companies which had 
annual revenues of more than $1 
million each. In 1955 there were 
more than 853 motor carriers 
which reported to the Commission 
annual revenues of $1 million or 
more. This represents a phenome- 
nal growth. That segment of the 
motor carrier industry which is 
not subject to economic regula- 
tion, such as private carriers and 
carriers of exempt commodities 
(agricultural commodities and 
others), has also expanded at an 
accelerated pace. 


Motor carriers, both public or 
for-hire and private, transported 
9.1% of the intercity freight ton- 
miles in 1946. This increased to 
19.1% in 1954. 


A recent advertisement of the 
First National City Bank of New 
York, under the headline, ‘“‘Trucks 
triple work load in 15 years’ has 
excellently summarized the case 
for the trucking industry. The ad 
stated that: 


Last year, the country’s 10 mil- 
lion trucks and trailers hauled the 
equivalent of 100 round-trips to 
the sun with a 10-ton load. This 
represents a 200% increase over 
the year 1940. 


To do this job, trucking has be- 
come America’s largest industrial 
employer and a leading public 
servant. Today, motor transport 
moves 75% of the nation’s freight, 
provides one of every 10 jobs, 
and spends almost $30 billion on 
wages and materials. Truck 
owners pay one-third of all motor 
vehicle taxes, and buy over 10 
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billion gallons of gas a year. In 
1954, truck and trailer manufac- 
turers bought raw materiais from 
every state to produce a million 
new trucks and trailers. 

Now, if you will pardon a per- 
sonal aside, I would like to point 
out that while amazing has been 
the growth of trucks in use, the 
growth of the nation’s trailer fleet 
has been even more astounding. 

For example, in 1940 there were 
only 130,000 freight - hauling 
trailers on our hignways. By 1950 
the trailer total had grown to 
420,000. In 1955 it totaled 700,000. 
So, while trucks doubled in num- 
ber of vehicles in the 15 years, 
from 1950 to 1955, the trailer fleet 
grew to nearly 5% times its 1940 
total. 

All this brings us to the thresh- 
old of 1956—and to the forecasts 
for Mr. Reed’s 10 golden years 
ahead. 

What do we see for motor 
transport in the next 10 years? 

Let me tell you first what some 
others think about our industry’s 
and the nation’s business pros- 
pects. 

For example, Dr. Charles Taff, 
professor of transportation, Uni- 
versity of Maryland, in his newly 
published textbook, “Commercial 
Motor Transportation,” writes, 
“The phenomenal growth of com- 
mercial motor transportation is 
one of the most significant. eco- 
nomic developments of the 20th 
century.” He looks forward in 
the years ahead to “a continuing 
growth rate for motor transporta- 
tion that will accelerate even 
more sharply than the rate of 
growth of the national income.” 


Several studies, notably that by 
the President’s Materials Policy 
Commission, have now been sub- 
stantiated by the Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report, U. S. 
Congress, which forecasts a tre- 
mendous growth of the economy, 
including a 64% growth in cor- 
porate products, by 1965 — just 
nine years from now. 

Looking over these reports — 
and after considerable research 
on its own—the staff of S:andard 
and Poor’s Corporation, in a just 
published study, labels: the years 
ahead as “the age of. dynamic ex- 
pansion.” 

“In the future,” the study con- 
cludes, ‘“‘we will have more of 


Continued on page 28 
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Looking Ahead ct the Market 


y WILLIAM R. WHITE* 
Stock Market Analyst of Hornblower & Weeks 


— 


Mr. White lists as overhanging business handicaps: (1) im- 
minent decline in passenger car production; (2) contraction 


in building of new homes; and (3) credit restrictions. Points 


out offsetting favorable factors; 


and maintains President 


| Eisenhower’s political intentions constitute market’s most 


important near-term factor. Concluding pessimism has been 


overdone, cites as prominent among backward market groups: 
steel and non-ferrous metal producers, railroad equipment, 
farm equipment, tobacco, and sugar producers and refiners. 


markets 
an intense 
keep from 
tremendous 


financial 
to face 


Business and 
seem destined 
struggle this year to 
losing part of the 
gains of 1954 
and 1955. This 
is the consid- 
ered view of 
eminent econ- 
omists and of 
numerous 
market tech- 
nicians. There 
are sound rea- 
sons, in the 
national econ- 
omy as well 
as. in techni- 
cal aspects of 
price behav- 
jorism, to sup- 
port the thes:s 
that has induced widespread 
doubts over the ability of stocks 
to continue their vigorous rise. On 
the other hand, numerous favor- 
able influences undoubtedly could 


William R. White 


be called upon to retard defla- 
tionary forces as they begin to 


manifest themselves or even pos- 
sibly to revive confidence in an- 
other upward surge of enthusiasm. 
Since an important national elec- 
tion looms on the _ horizon, it 
would seem reasonable to sup- 
pose that recourse may be had to 
@€asing money rates if a down- 
trend in the industrial production 
index or in share prices should 
develop momentum. 

Looking ahead for the next 10 
to 12 months then one may won- 


Ger whether prospects of in- 
creased corporate earnings and 
dividends warrant any _ consid- 


erable further rise in stock prices; 
at the same time, the investor in- 
terested primarily in current in- 
come and long range appreciation 





*A talk by Mr. White before the Bull 
& Bear Club of the Harvard Law School, 
Feb. 8, 1956. 





of underlying equities may doubt 


the wisdom of disposing of sea- 
soned securities. Extremely bur- 
densome capital gain taxes 


discourage profit-taking. Accord- 


ingly, we find powerful forces 
combining to restrict market fluc- 
tuations in a narrow sidewise 
trend. Over the coming months 
popular measurements of stock 
quotations may not deviate from 
current levels of more than 10 to 
12%. The Dow Industrial index 
stands some 3% below its all- 


time peak. As a guess, a new high 
may be reached before May 15 
and another peak may be seen in 
the early autumn. 


Reasons for Caution 

Examining more closely some 
of the reasons for caution previ- 
ously mentioned, we find that 
there are three principal handi- 
caps with which business must 
contend —a decline in passenger 
car production, curtailment in 
residential construction and slack- 
ening in demand for “big ticket” 
household appliances. A slower 
pace in these important segmen‘s 
of the economy almost certainly 
will counteract expansion in in- 
dustrial construction and perhaps 
a moderate pickup in defens2 ex- 
penditures. As a result, the pro- 
duction index may decline mod- 
erately by the end of the year. 

A modest contraction in vol- 
ume of new motor cars would not 
be surprising, of course, consid- 
ering the unexpected splurge lest 
year which accounted for the 
best sales total ever known. A 
drop of 12% to 15% would not be 
too much to anticipate, since at- 
tractive terms offered by dealers 
last year undoubtedly encouraged 
purchases by individuals who 
otherwise would have waited until 
1956 for a new model. Moreover, 
enthusiasm stimulated by the vig- 
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orous rise in stock prices in 1954 
and the first few months of 1955 
undoubtedly spurred demand for 
cars that would not have devel- 
oped from other causes. Hence, an 
urge to replace the old car with 
a new two-tone model surely must 
be less aggressive this year than 


12 months ago —especially since 
the stock market has failed for 
many months to provide’ the 
necessary aura of wealth created 


by market profits. 


Potential Motor Revival 

If the drop in new car sales 
should show indications of be- 
coming excessive by May or June, 
manufacturers may be expected to 
rush plans for an early display 
of 1957 models. Introduction of 
next season’s lines is counted upon 
to spur new interest, since leading 
makers already have determined 
on extensive changes in design 
and equipment. An early showing 
of new cars may bring about a 
<reater-than-normal dip in man- 
ufacturing activity in the vacation 
period of late June and July, but 
could rouse enthusiasm that might 
find reflection in a= rally in 
stocks in late summer and early 
autumn. 

The second most important: re- 
straining influence on industrial 
activity is the p:obable contrac- 


tion in building of new homes. 
Last year’s exceptionally large 
total of sales, encouraged in’ no 


small measure by credit induce- 
ments and by the favorable steek 
market environment cf 1954 and 


early 1955, went a long way 
toward satisfying aciual wanis. 
Sales must have exceeded new 


family formations by a w:de mar- 
gin. Expansion of suburban areas 
has been so rapid that numerous 
school and commuting problems 
have developed to piague new 
residents and to serve as restrain- 
ing influences city resid2nts 
search for homes in the country. 
In short, the need for additional 
housing has greatly lessened and 
the attractions that drew families 
from metropolitan areas are nct 
nearly so strong as a year or two 
ago. 


as 


Handicap of Credit Restrictions 

Consideration of the third im- 
portant handicap on. _ business 
brings up for examination a factor 
likely to have an important bear- 
ing on the trend of industry and 
finance—namely, credit restric- 
tions. A probable decline in de- 
mand for major appliances was 
mentioned as a potential depress- 
ing influence this year. More 
careful scrutiny of credit risks 
and imposition of stricter terms 
account in no smali measure for 
a slightly reduced volume of or- 
ders. The prospect that fewer 
new homes will require instaila- 
tions of appliances may be men- 
tioned as another possible cause 
of a downtrend in sales, ard 
stricter credit arrangements could 


be advanced as a basis for re- 
duced demand for homes. 
The credit valve can be ad- 


justed so easily, however, that it is 
well to recognize the pos-ibility of 
a shift in emphasis having sign ‘f:- 
cant repercussions. As an €xam- 
ple, one may recall tirat tizhteniig 
of margin requirements undoubt- 
edly curbed speculative ac.ivily 


last year, contributing to the 
slowdown that encouraged cau- 
tion in other segments of th> 
economy. The lack of market en- 


thusiasm induced by higher mar- 
gins may have had much to do 
with the recent sales slump: in 
motor cars as well as in a wide- 
spread tendency to posipone de- 
mands for more commodious liv- 
ing quarters. 

What might happen if margin 
requirements now should be low- 
ered? A modest easing certainly 
could be justified, since specula- 
tion that flowered early last year 
has faded to a shadow of its for- 
mer self. In view of the fact that 
most investors anticipate reaction- 
ary trends in industrial produc- 
tion, the urge for revival of specu- 





lative interest is lacking for the 


moment. Accordingly, a return 
lvW vuyo MaryiliS Miagae Nave 1mMm- 


mediate etfect. If business should 
remain on a higher plateau taan 
had seemed possible or should 
rise contrary to expectations, 
easier credit well might contrib- 
ute to a strong recovery in stock 
prices and thereby rouse buyer 
interest in new cars and better 
homes. 

It will be interesting to see 
whether the vital ingredient of 
credit can counteract a na.ural re- 
luctance to enthuse over stocks 
that have reached levels where 
earnings and dividends seem to 
have been fully appraised. 


The $64 Question 

The discussion up to this point 
has omitted the most important 
near-term market factor likely to 
require appraisal this year, 
namely, President E-senhower’s 
disclosure of his 1956 political in- 
tentions. So much has been said 


on this subject that it need not 
be reviewed here. There seems 
little doubt that the decision 


would have considerable bearing 
on sentiment in the business world 
and undoubtedly would inflience 
policies governing expenditures cn 
long-range construction programs. 

Removal of uncertainty sur- 
rounding this situation promises 
to have a favorable effect—cspe- 
cially if the President decides to 
head the Republican ticket again. 
Possibility of a decision to reti:e 
from public life appears to have 
been discounted to a large extent 
—perhaps not quite completely— 
and elimination of all douot would 
prove constructive, since uncer- 
tainty poses a greater problem for 
investment managers than any 
actualities. 

Clarification of the political a‘- 
moschere, then, could prove a sig- 
nificant near-term marxei faccor. 
Beyond early autumn, business 
and finance probably will be in- 


fluenced more by projections of 
1557 earnings and dividend po- 
tentialities than by campaign 


promises. 


Backward Groups 

In contemplating prospects for 
the next» 12 months, one saouid 
not overlook the fact. that be- 
cause many industrial grou_s have 
not participated in tue two-year 
boom, these exceptions should be 
regarded as vulnerab!e to dcp ess- 
ing forces. Prominent among 
backward groups are manufactur- 
ers of tailroad equipment, who 
have experienced a resurgence in 
orders; farm equipment com- 
panies, cigarette and cigar manu- 
facturers, sugar producers and re- 
finiers, and many smaller groups. 
In addition, the steel industry 
seems certain to prosper for at 
least many more months ard non- 
ferrous metal producers are beirg 
called upon to supodly urgent.y 
needed materials. Pessimism can 
be overdone. 


Form Citizens Inv. Co. 


(Snecial to THe FINANCIAL CuURONICLYE) 
ALEXANDRIA, La. — Citizens 
Investment Co., Ine. has been 


formed with offices at 1407 Mur- 
ray Street to engage in a securi- 
ties business. Officers are James 
L. Williams, President: B. L. 
Williams, Vice-President: and 
Leonard Williams, Sccretary- 
Treasurer. 


Irving J. Rice Adds 


(Special to Tue FINANcIAL CHZONICLE) 

ST. PAUL, Minn.—Herbert W. 
Busher has been added to the 
staff cf Irvine J. Rice & Co., Inc., 
Pioneer Building. 


With B. C. Morton Co. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CH™ONICLY) 

KANSAS CITY, Mo. — &amuel 
P. Glassman has become associ- 
ated with B. C. Morton & Co. Mr. 
Classman was previously with 
Waddell & Reed, Inc. 


Bewey, King & Johnson 
Formed in New York 


Formation of the firm of Dewey, 
King & Johnson to conduct a gen- 
eral securities business is an- 
nounced today. The new firm 
which will maintain offices at 
64 Wall Street, New York, will 
have representatives in Albany, 
Troy, Boston, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, Harrisburg, Allentown, 
Williamsport and Providence. 

Partners of the firm are George 
A. Dewey, Jr., Ross E. King, 
Andrew R. Johnson, Gilbert M. 
Blakeney and Joseph Sussman. All 


were formerly associated with 
R. H. Johnson & Co. 
Formation of Dewey, King & 


Johnson was previously reported 
in the “Chronicle” of Jan. 19. 


Elmer GC. Schroeder 
With Manley, Bennett 


DETROIT, Mich. — Elmer C. 
Schroeder has become associated 
with Manley, Bennett & Co., Buhl 
Building, members of the New 
York and Detroit Stock Ex- 
changes. Mr. Schroeder was for- 
merly a partner in Andrew C. 
Reid & Company. 


Exchange Firms Govs: 
To Hold Meetings 


The Board of Governors of the 
Association of Stock Exchange 
Firms will hold scheduled meet- 
ings in 1956 as follows: 

Houston, Texas, March 12-14, 
Edward Rotan, Rotan, Mosle & 
Co., Resident Governor in charge 
of arrangements. 

Detroit, Mich., Oct. 3-5, William 
C. Roney, Wm. C. Roney & Co., 
Resident Governor in charge of 
arrangements. 

New York, N. Y., Nov. 14, Local 
Committee. 


Bank Gredit Associates 
To Hold Dinner Meeting 


The Bank Credit Associates of 
New York will hold their regular 
dinner meeting on Thursday, Feb. 
16, at the Railroad Machinery 
Club. Reception will be held at 
5:30 p.m. with dinner at 6:30 p.m.; 
tariff, $4.75. 

A feature of the evening’s pro- 
gram will be a panel discussion 
on “Hedging in the Commodity 
Futures Markets,” with Harry B. 
Anderson, Irving Hankin, and 
Herbert F. Kebel, of Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
as panelists. 

Reservations should be made 
with Robert J. Kurau, Grace Na- 
tional Bank of New York. 


Four With King Merritt 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
SPRINGFIELD, Mo. — Richard 
F. Ellison, Robert E. Mauck, Ed- 
win H. Russell and Charles D. 
Zeisler have become affiliated 
with King Merritt & Co., Inc., 
Woodruff Building. 
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Economy’s Irrepressible Growth 
And Chauging Scope of Indusiry 


By R. C. INGERSOLL* 


Chairman of the Board and President, 
Borg-Warner Corporation, Chicago 


Prominent industrialist portrays the ever increasing and chang- 
ing spread of our basic industries in reviewing “unbelievable 
achievements of today” and “limitless” potentialities of to- 
morrow. Foresees a good year in 1956, and urges rejection 
of complacency in educa‘ion and development of technical 


and administrative personnel. 


Whether smaller manpower 


potential will match great rise in living standards and produc- 
tion brought on by automation seen by Mr. Ingerso!l to be 
our greatest problem. 


_ It is a far cry back to that day 
in 1892 when the first successful 
horseless carriage made its debut. 
It has changed the pattern of our 
1ife since then. 
The automo- 
bile at first 
was a luxury 
—a rich man’s 
plaything. To- 
day it is a 
necessity for 
most Ameri- 
can families. 

But even 
beyond that, 
let us consider 
the automo- 
bile’s -tremen- 
dous impact 
upon all 
American in- 
dustry and upon the economy as 
a whole. 

In 1899, automotive manufac- 
turing plants employed 2,500 per- 
sons. ‘loday they employ 910,000. 
More than 23% of all steel ship- 
ments went to the automotive 
industry in 1955. Also: 85% of 
new rubber; 74% of glass; 64% 
of malleable iron castings; 47% 
of magnesium; 42% of lead; 22% 
of zinc, and 18% of nickel are 
fed into the cars and trucks on 
the road today. In addition, bil- 
lions of dollars worth of parts, 
accessories, plastic materials, cop- 
per, brass, textile materials, 
chemicals, abrasives, welding sup- 
plies, fixtures, and lubricants are 
purchased annually by the auto- 
motive industry. 

There are 286,952 automotive 
firms of various sorts. Out of 
every 100 automotive employees, 
30 are working in the automobile 
or autometive parts factories, 28 
are engaged in public utilities 
work (like trucking, highway 
transportation, and taxicab serv- 
ice), 36 are in retail trade (as in 
new and used car dealerships, 
gasoline service stations, and ac- 
cessory stores); and six are em- 
ployed in auto repair shops and 
garages. Millions of farmers, 
miners, and other workers also 
look to the auto industry as a 
market for much of their output. 

So we easily can see from t.ese 
few statistics what a tremendous 
part,the automobile plays in the 
lives of Americans everywhere 
and how vital it is to all of us that 
the motor car industry prospe.s. 





Roy C. 


Ingersoll 


Industrial Interdependence 


These figures also illustrate the 
great and increasing interdepend- 
enee of American industry. It is 
important to recognize this inter- 
dependence of industry as a key 
factor in the functioning of our 
economy. ... 


. recall enee* having created a 
little stir back in 1948 or there- 
abouts when I remarked that the 
1946 decline of slaughter in pack- 
ing houses—caused by government 
controls—had cut down the con- 
struction of new homes. How 
could this happen? What did the 
slaughtering of animals have to 
do with housing? Well, nails for 
house construction are basically 
made of wire. The wire cannot 
be drawn without the use of cer- 





*From an address by Mr. Ingersoll be- 
fore the Eighth National Credit Con- 
ference of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, Chicago, Iil., Jan. 16, 1956. 


tain lubricants which are a by- 
product of commercial animal 
slaughter. Thus, reducing the 
packing plant output in 1946 de- 
terred the building of homes, as 
many a contractor or real estate 
man will remember. 

This is all a part of the tech- 
nological and economic interde- 
pendence of today’s industry. 


Farming Changes 

Consider the amazing transfor- 
mation of the agricultural indus- 
try, for example. When I was a 
boy, we raised most of the things 
we needed. The farmer did not 
have to concern himself greatly 
with cash outlay. 

The farmer used to grow his 
power in the oats field. ‘Today it 
comes from gasoline cans. Tech- 
nological improvements have 
greatly increased the farmer’s 
dependence cn the _ indusirial 
economy. 

Mocern farming is capital farm- 
ing. Machinery, insecticides, hy- 
brid seeds, and so forth—these 
are necessities for any farmer, 
even when he is starting in busi- 
ness, if he is to keep his head 
above water in the efficient and 
increasingly competitive field 
which agriculture has become. 


This means that the farmer 
must lean more heavily upon 
industry — that he needs much 


more cash to do an efficient job 
—and also that he is increasingly 
exposed to fluctuations in price 
levels. Therefore, it is small won- 
der that he turns more and more 
to you in the banking business 
for intermediate eredit. That; I 
know, is why all of you have 
given increasing attention in .re- 
cent years to the fact that: the 
average farmer, uniike his city 
cousin, may need a three, or four 
or five-year loan instead of a 
short-term loan if he is to equip 
his farm properly and be efficient 
and competitive. 

In 1900 one worker on the farm 
supported about seven persons 
oft the farm; today he suppurts 
about 17. There has been a de- 
cline of 20% in manhours worked 
on our farms in the last 25 years, 
and in that same period there 
has been a 70% increase in agri- 
cultural output. A declining labor 
force and a rising productrvity— 
this is how modern technological 
advancement has _ dramatically 
changed the pattern of our agri- 
cultural life. 


Housing Construction 


Now let us take a look at urban 
living. Every 38 seconds an 
American family is moving into 
a new home. Just since World 
War II we have built -over 10- 
million homes. One out of every 
four persons today is living in 
a new house erected in the last 
10 years. Meanwhile—though we 
seem to lack accurate statistics 
on this subject — it is generally 
agreed in the building industry 
that our expenditures for home 
improvement equal and perhaps 
exceed those for new home con- 
struction. 

Home building, of course, is one 


of the measuring sticks of our 


economic status, and by this meas- 
urement we would seem to be in 
You, 


a very healthy situation. 
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whose responsibility it is to sift 
credit risks and to see -that -the 
borrower has some equity in what 
he is buying, must judge whether 
there are unduly loose credit 
terms in this industry. Terms like 
“no down-payment and 40 years 
to pay” for a home astound many 
of us frugal old-timers. 

Another well recognized change 
in the pattern of our American 
Lome life is the so-called “flight 
to the suburbs.” The population 
growth in the suburbs of the na- 
t.on is about seven times as fast 
as that of the cities they adjoin— 
a situation largely made possible, 
as we have indicated, by the 
zutomobile. Just in the last five 
years, according to a report by 
the Census Bureau, the suburban 
population has jumped nearly 
28% while the population of 
central city areas has grown by 
only 3.8%. 


Another change in our home 
life—our metrcpolitan home life 


_—that is not quite as generally 


recognized is the relatively new 
and concentrated effort to “build 
from within’’—to arrest the stag- 
nation of our central cities—to 
give them a brighter future by 
the rehabilitation not only of their 
obvious slum areas, but by the 
improvement and modernization 
of their less obviously deterio- 
rated business and_ residential 
districts. ~ I am proud to have 
been an active worker with the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States for many years. I 
hope that those of you who are 
concerned with these urban prob- 
lems will join our increasingly 
successful program designed to 
halt urban decay as represented 
by intolerably crowded streets, 
costly traffic delays, overoccupied 
houses and buildings that are in 
need of major repairs or deficient 
in plumbing and heating facilities, 
and inadequate public and recre- 
ational facilities. 


Female Labor Force 


Yes, modern industry and its 
products are changing our eco- 
nomic and social pattern. I read 
recently that 11-million married 
women are employed _ outside 
their homes in America today. I 
remarked on this to Jud Sayre, 
the President of our Norge Divi- 
sion, the other day; and I didn’t 
surprise him a bit. He pointed out 
that mechanical refrigerators, 
freezers, gas and electric ranges, 
automatic washers and dryers, 
ahd scores of other modern appli- 
ances have eliminated a great 


percentage of the drudgery from 
Pipe gre: Housewives used 
to spend about a third of their 
waking hours on the preparation 
of meals. Today packaged foods 
and mechanical conveniences 
make it possible to serve a meal 
within a very few minutes. 


An associate of mine who lives 
in a small, modest home asked me 
recently to guess how many 
motors there were in his place. I 
guessed six or seven. He told me 
that he had discovered 27 — in 
kitchen and laundry appliances, 
a vacuum cleaner, a record player, 
the furnace, an electric clock, 
etc. This is proof that our houses 
today have become mechanized 
industries in miniature. 


Petroleum Products 


The industrial-economic picture 
is a motion picture. This gives it 
its great interest and its profound 
significance. Our company has 
become increasingly active, par- 
ticularly within the last two 
years, in the area of petroleum. 
It is estimated that expenditures 
for the drilling of wells in 1956 
will total $59 billion as against 
$57.5 billion in 1955. But in addi- 
tion, I should like to point out 
that this industry, like all Ameri- 
can industry, does not stand still 
—it does not rest on its laurels. 
Beyond the great strides which 
we all know it has made in serv- 
ing industry and our economy as 
a whole, it has now developed an 
industry within an industry—the 
petro-chemical industry. Many 
things, from rubber to _ textile 
fibers to plastics, are made from 
petroleum today. This new indus- 
try within an industry is growing 
by leaps and bounds. 

Somewhat similarly, the air- 
craft manufacturing industry has 
sired an “infant” industry—and 
I put quotation marks around the 
infant. This infant is the lusty 
air transportation industry, which 
since 1929 has shown an annual 
rate of growth of 30.3%—more 
than three times the rate of 
growth of any other industry. 





Chemical Industry 


Now — the chemical industry. 
Frankly, I would like to talk to 
you for a long time about my 
company’s program of expansion 
in the field of plastics. But I will 
try to cut short the “commercial” 
by saying simply that a tough 
new thermoplastic called Cycolac, 
developed less than a year and 
a half ago by the Marbon Chemi- 
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cal Division of Borg-Warner over 
in Gary, Indiana, has already won 
a very high national market ac- 
ceptance. To meet the demands 
of the end users of this product, 
we right now are expending many 
millions of dollars to expand our 
Marbon production and labora- 
tory facilities. 

But for the purposes of my talk, 
this is merely a single illustration 
of the theme which I have been 
seeking to develop—that is, the 
changed and changing industrial 
and economic picture and how it 
is affecting the pattern of our 
lives. 

Let us consider, for instance, the 
possibilities for the future in only 
cne branch of the chemical indus- 
try—synthetic resins and plastics. 
The plastics industry isn’t new. 
John Wesley Hyatt invented cel- 
luloid in 1868. Shellac was first 
used in phonograph records in 
1895. But it was not until 1926 
that plastics came into its own, 
and about 30 new synthetic plastic 
materials have been introduced 
since then. It was not until post- 
World War II years that plastics 
really became a part of the pat- 
tern of our living. Today the 
average seven-cubic-foot refrig- 
erator contains 22 pounds of 
plastic components compared with 
one pound in a typical 1935 
model. The average automobile 
today has an estimated 20 pounds 
of plastics as opposed to 7% 
pounds per car in 1941. The 
amount of plastics used by the 
average American family has in- 
creased from nine pounds in 1940 
to 83 pounds in 1955. Within the 
next five years, this is expected 
to reach over 150 pounds. 

I quote from the January 1956 
issue of the magazine “Modern 
Plastics’: “Plastics and synthetic 
resins sales went through the roof 
like a charge of dynamite in 1955. 
The much sought-for goal of 
three billion pounds was left far 
behind as all major resins ex- 
ceeded past records for a total of 
somewhere near 312 billion 
pounds. When the final record is 
written, it will probably verify 
the estimate that 1955 sales ex- 
ceeded 1954 by almost a billion 
pounds — an increase somewhere 
between 35 and 40%.” It also 
should be noted that the 312 bil- 


lion to 4 billion pounds of syn- 
thetic resins and cellulosics pro- 
duced last year compare with 100 
million pounds produced in. 1934. 


Continued on page 31 
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R. W. PRESSPRICH & CO. 
McMASTER HUTCHINSON & CO. 


$3,900,000 


(Second installment of an issue not exceeding $11,700,000) 


Chicago and North Western 
Railway Company 
Second Equipment Trust of 1955 


334% Equipment Trust Certificates 


(Philadelphia Plan) 


To mature $260,000 annually November 1, 1956 to 1970, inclusive 


To ée guaranteed unconditionally as to payment of par value and dividends by endorsement { 
by Chicago and North Western Railway Company 


MATURITIES AND YIELDS 


1956 3.00% 1958 3.50% 1961-62 3.75% 
1957 3.35 1959 3.60 1963-70 3.80 
1960 3.70 


Issuance and sale of these Certificates are subject to authorization by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


FREEMAN & COMPANY THE ILLINOIS COMPANY 
WM. E. POLLOCK & CO., INC. 


INCORPORATED 
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Dealer-Broker Investment 
Recommendations & Literature 


It is understood that the firms mentioned will be pleased 
to send interested parties the following literature: 





Atomic Commentary—Semi-annual renort on status of industry 
as of Dec. 31, 1955—Atomic Development Securities Co., 
Inc., 1033 Thirtieth Street, Northwest, Washington 7, D. C. 

Automation — Revised “Highlights” featuring six automation 
favorites “Let Robot Do It’—Troster, Singer & Co., 74 
Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 

Beneath October 1955 Lows—List of 40 issues selling at dis- 
counts from lows of last October—Francis I. du Pont & Co., 
1 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Commonwealth of Massachusetts—48th edition of booklet giv- 
ing up-to-date financial statistics—Tyler & Company, Inc., 
11 High Street, Boston 10, Mass. 

Drug Industry — New Booklet — Harris, Upham & Co., 120 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


Government Bond Portfolios—Circular giving breakdown of 
Sources of Gross Income — Laird, Bissell & Meeds, 120 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


Investment Facts—Pamphlet listing common stocks traded on 
New York Stock Exchange, which have paid cash dividends 
each year for 25 to 108 years—New York Stock Exchange, 
New York 5, N. Y. 

Japanese Shipping Industry — Analysis in current issue of 
“Weekly Stock Bulletin”—The Nikko Securities Co., Ltd., 5, 
1-chome, Kabuto-cho, Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 

Japanese Stocks—Current information—Yamaichi Securities 
Co., Ltd., 111 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 

Japan’s Motion Picture Industry—Analysis in current issue of 
“Investors Beacon”—Nomura Securities Co., Ltd., 61 Broad- 
way, New York 6, N. Y. and 1-chome, Tori, Nihonbashi, 
Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan. Also in the same issue is a discus- 
sion on Amending Foreign Investmnt Law and Japan’s 
Six-Year Economic Program. 


New York City Bank Stocks—Year-end comparison and anal- 
ysis of 13 issues—Laird, Bissell & Meeds, 120 Broadway, 
New York 5, N. Y. 

Outlook for Electronics Industry—Bulletin—Seligman, Lubet- 
kin & Co., 30 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Over-the-Counter Index—Folder showing an up-to-date com- 
parison between the listed industrial stocks used in the Dow- 
Jones Averages and the 35 over-the-counter industrial stocks 
used in the National Quotation Bureau Averages, both as to 
yield and market performance over a 13-year period — 


National Quotation Bureau, Inc., 46 Front Street, New 
York 4, N. Y. 


Stock Market Forecasts—23rd annual appraisal of the outlook 
for business and stock prices—Available to subscribers to 
“Business and Investment Timing” service—Six months’ 
trial subscription $25—Anthony Gaubis & Company, 37 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Turnpike Issues—Bulletin—Park, Ryan, Inc., 70 Pine Street, 
New, York 5, N. Y. 


American Encaustic Tiling—Data—Abraham & Co., 120 Broad- 
way, New York 5, N. Y. Also in the same bulletin are data 
on Dow Chemical and Reynolds Metals. 

Atlas Consolidated Mining & Development Corporation—Anal- 
ysis—William R. Staats & Co., 640 South Spring Street, 
Los Angeles 14, Calif. 

Avien, Inc.—Bulletin—Greenberg, Strong & Co., First National 
Bank Building, Denver 2, Colo. Also available is a bulletin 
on Moab Mines, Inc. 

Beckman Instruments, Inc.—Analysis—Dean Witter & Co., 45 
Iviontgomery Street, San Francisco 6, Calif. 


Black & Decker Manufacturing Company—Analysis—Harris, 
Upham & Co., 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. Also avail- 
able is an analysis of American Cyanamid Company, a review 
of the market and “Pocket Guide for Today’s Investor.” 


Celotex Corporation—Analysis—Stanley Heller & Co., 30 Pine 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway — Annual report — Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railway, 3813 Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 


Consumer Credit Corporation — Bulletin—-Eisele & King, 
Libaire, Stout & Co., 50 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 


Delta Air Lines, Inc.—Analysis—Ira Haupt & Co., 111 Broad- 
way, New York 6, N. Y. 


The Commercial and Financial Chronicle .. 


Dresser Industries—Memorandum—Reynolds & Co., 120 Broad- 
way, New York 5, N. Y. . 
Eastern Air Lines, Inc.—Review—$2 per copy—John H. Lewis 

& Co., 63 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Gisholt Machine Co.—Bulletin—Strauss, Ginberg & Co., Inc., 
115 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 

Hooker Electrochemical Company—Annual report with 5-year 
summary of the combined companies — Secretary, Hooker 
Electrochemical Company, 35 Forty-seventh Street, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. 

Houston Oil Field Materials Company Inc.—Analysis—Aetna 
Securities Corporation, 111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 

Hugoton Gas Trust—Analysis—Scherck, Richter Company, 320 
North Fourth Street, St. Louis 2, Mo. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation—Analysis—Filor, Bullard 
& Smyth, 39 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 

Kerr McGee Oil—Bulletin—J. R. Williston & Co., 115 Broad- 
way, New York 6, N. Y. 

Loew’s Inc.—Memorandum—Herzfeld & Stern, 30 Broad Street, 
New York 4, N. Y. 

Marlowe Chemical Company, Ine.—Report—General Investing 
Corp., 80 Wall Street Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Mohasco Industries, Inc.—Analysis—Cohu & Co., 1 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 

Pacific Uranium Mines Co.—Circular—Singer, Beane & Mackie, 
Inc., 46 Exchange Place, New York 5, N. Y. 

Pepsi Cola Co. of Washington, D. C.—Bulletin—Link, Gorman, 
Peck & Co., 208 South La Salle Street, Chicago 4, Ill. 

Phillips Petroleum Company—Analysis—Shearson, Hammill & 
Co., 14 Wali Street, New York 5, N. Y. Also available is a 
memorandum on Philco Corp. 


Radio Corporation of America—Data—Bruns, Nordeman & Co., 
52 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. Also in the same bulletin 
are data on York Corporation. 


Riverside Cement Co.—New views—Lerner & Co., 10 Post 
Office Square, Boston 9, Mass. 


Rockwell Manufacturing Company — Card memorandum — 
Scherck, Richter Company, 320 North Fourth Street, St. 
Louis 2, Mo. 


Scranton Spring Brook Water Service Company—Analysis— 
G. A. Saxton & Co., Inc., 70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Also available is monthly comparison of Public Utility 
Common Stocks. 


Servo Corporation of America—Analysis—Ira Haupt & Co., 
111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Tri Continental Corp.—Bulletin—Peter P. McDermott & Co., 
44 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


United Fruit Company—Analysis—Hay, Fales & Co., 71 Broad- 
way, New York 6, N. Y. 


Western Pacific Railroad — Brochure — Hocker & Fay, 221 
Montgomery Street, San Francisco 4, Calif. 





Strange Doctrine 


The underdeveloped areas are “the biggest 
vacuum in the history:of the world. 


“Tt will take the most extraordinary and skillful 
combination of government and - 
business partnership this coun- 
try has ever produced if we’re 
going to fill this vacuum before 
the Communists fill it. Obvious- 
ly we cannot afford to let them 
fill it. 

* * ‘ 

“They are offering aid of one 
kind or another to nations all 
the way from Egypt to Japan. 

“The question is whether they 
are going to have government 
capitalism and ultimately com- 
munism or whether they will 
have a people’s capitalism and 
freedom.”’—Thomas E. Dewey. 








Thomas E. Dewey 


De we really have to buy these people off from 
their own destruction? 

Who supposes that the Kremlin will really fill 
any “vacuum” of the sort? 








Featured in our latest Highlights 
“Let Robot Do It” 


The Cross Company 

Foote-Burt Company 

Giddings & Lewis Machine 
Tool Co. 


Kearney & Trecker Corp. 
Snyder Tool & Engineering Co. 
Warner & Swasey Company 


TROSTER, SINGER & Co. 


Members: N. Y. Security Dealers Association 


HA 2- 








2400 74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 











Romura Securities 


DEPENDABLE MARKETS 





Co., Zt. 


Member N.A.S.D. V 


Broker and Dealer 


Material and Consultation 
on 
Japanese Stocks and Bonds 


without obligation 








61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Tel.: BOwling Green 9-0186 
Head Office Tokyo 

















DEMPSEY-TEGELER & CO. 
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COMING 
EVENTS 


In Investment Field 





Feb. 10, 1956 (Boston, Mass.) 
Boston Securities Traders Asso- 
ciation annual winter dinner at 
the Parker House. 


Feb. 14, 1956 (Detroit, Mich.) 
Bond Club of Detroit 40th an- 
nual dinner at the Detroit Boat 
Club. 


Feb. 21, 1956 (New York, N. Y.) 
Milwaukee Bond Club annual 
meeting and election of officers 
at the Skyroom of the Plankin- 
ton Hotel. 


March 2, 1956 (Philadelphia, Pa.) 
Investment Traders Association 
of Philadelphia 32nd Annual 
Mid-Winter Dinner at the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. 


March 9, 1956 (New York City) 
New York Security Dealers 
Association 30th annual dinner 
at the Biltmore Hotel. 


March 9, 1956 (New York City) 
New York Security Dealers 
Association 30th annual dinner 
in the Grand Ballroom of the 
Biltmore Hotel. 


March 12-14, 1956 (Houston, Tex.) 
Association of Stock Exchange 
Firms meeting cf Board of Gov- 
ernors. 


April 26-28, 1856 (Corpus Christi, 
Texas) 
Texas Group of Investment 
Bankers Association annual 
meeting at the Hotel Driscoll. 


Oct. 3-5, 1956 (Detroit, Mich.) 
Association of Stock Exchange 
Firms meeting of Board of Gov- 
ernors. 


Oct. 24-27, 1956 (Palm Springs, 
Calif.) 
National Security Traders Asso=- 
ciation Annual Convention. 


Nov. 14, 1956 (New York City) 
Association of Stock Exchange 
Firms meeting of Board of Gov- 
ernors. 


Nov. 3-6, 1957 (Hot Springs, Va.) 
National Security Traders Asso~ 
ciation Annual Convention. 


Texas I. B. A. Group 
To Hold Annual Meeting 


DALLAS, Texas — The Texas 
Group of the Investment Bankers 
Association will hold their annual 
meeting in Corpus Christi, Texas, 
April 26-28 inclusive. Headquar- 
ters will be at the Driscoll Hotel. 


Arthur M. Krensky & 
Co. Opens NYC Branch 


Arthur M. Krensky & Co., Inc., 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, have opened a branch 
office at 39 Broadway, New York 
City, with Arthur M. Krensky and 
Robert K. Wallace as resident of- 
ficers. Joseph Meyer is also asso- 
ciated with the new New York 
branch. The firm’s main office is 
located in Chicago. 


Honor B. H. Armstrong— 
Fifty Years with Firm 


The partners and employees of 
Jesup & Lamont, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, gave 
a dinner Thursday evening at 
Oscar’s Delmonico restaurant in 
honor of Ben H. Armstrong, cele- 
brating his 50th Anniversary with 
the firm. Mr. Armstrong started 
his career Feb. 5, 1906 becoming a 
partner in 1932. 


With Powell & Co. 


(Special to THe Financiat CHRONICLE) 
FAYETTEVILLE, N. C. —Silas 
C. Crabtree is now with Powell 

& Co., 120 Anderson Street. 








Present and Intermediate 
Stock Market Outlook 


By AUGUST HUBER 


Manager, Stock Department, 


? Members, New York 


Spencer Trask & Company 
Stock Exchange and 


American Stock Exchange, New York City 


Stock market expert concludes “intermediate vulnerability on 
the downside continues to outweigh the more restricted upside 


possibilities” and that present 


stock prices are above equili- 


brium level. Finds: (1) increased business expansion over last 
year running at $31 billion annual rate; (2) state-municipal 
spending increasing; (3) favorable expectation in consumer 
income level; (4) possible moderate income tax reductions; 
(5) credit restraints to ease with business downturn, and (6) 
1956 corporate earnings to level out though business volume 
may increase. Describes role confidence plays in the economy 
and notes key position of Eisenhower. Sees closeness of stock- 
bond yield spread as indicative of approaching bull market peak. 


Following a rapid recovery of 
the substantial ground lost by the 
shock of President Eisenhower’s 
sudden ijlness, stock prices again 
entered an in- 
termediate rf | 
downtrend 
last Novem- 
ber. During 
more recent 
sessions re- 
newed rally- 
ing power de- 
veloped, 
spurred 
largely by 
strength in 
the oil and 
Bas issues. 
This perform- 
ance antici- 
pated the fa- 
vorable Congressional action on 
the natural gas legislation. 


In my previous market discus- 
sion (Nov. 21), at which time 
confidence apparently had been 
largely restored, with the market 
at a new high, I pointed out a few 
future probabilities which sug- 
gested a cautious approach to the 
market. 


Among these were (1) the un- 
certainty which would probably 
tend to grow as the weeks went 
by relative to President Eisen- 
hower’s political future; (2) a 
prospective decline in automobile 
production; (3) some easing in 
new housing. In conjunction with 
these factors were continued re- 
strictive credit policies, sharply 
expanded level of private debt 
and, probably most important, the 
majority of stock prices were in 
a price area of apparent ‘“over- 
valuation” relative to earnings, 
dividends, and nearer-term pros- 
pects. During the past month the 
market has evidently been re- 
flecting these factors which have 
subsequently gained greater 
prominence and publicity as they 
moved from the realm of possibil- 
ities to realities. 


The Dow-Jones Industrial Av- 
erages closed the year at their 
high of 488.40. This was just a 
shade over the tops reached on 
three previous occasions (between 
477-488) on Sept. 23, Nov. 16, and 
Dec. 8. This area proved to be a 
rather effective upside “ceiling.” 
The market subsequently declined 
to about 462, or 26 points, since 
the year-end. 


While the recent decline had 
been fairly substantial, certain 
individual issues performed com- 
paratively well and prices gen- 
erally have improved during the 
past week. After their recent 
weakness the “Averages” were 
still comfortably above the low of 
438 reached on Oct. 11 which fol- 
lowed in the wake of the shock 
from the President’s heart attack. 


Among the favorable factors in 
the outlook, are (1) the further 
estimated increase in capital ex- 
penditures by industry for new 
plant and equipment, which last 
year totaled $28.3 billion and is 
now running at a $31 billion an- 
nual rate; (2) further increases in 











August Huber 





State and Municipal spending; 
(3) expectation of favorable level 
of consumer incomes (though 
these were substantially aug- 
mented by borrowing last year); 
and (4) some possible modest re- 
ductions in income taxes of in- 
dividuals. 

In reappraising the _ situation 
currently, it is quite apparent that 
two of the chief aids to the over- 
all economy last year were auto- 
mobile and residential building 
activity. Both were substantially 
stimulated by heavy borrowing. 

The estimated volume of mort- 
gage debt on one-to-four family 
non-farm houses at the end of 
1955 was $89 billion. This was a 
gain of $13.5 billion from a year 
earlier and was about double the 
average increase in the past 10 
years of $7 billion annually. 

Automobile instalment credit 
was up approximately $4 billion 
last year. This was the biggest 
gain ever registered in one year. 
Total auto debt of $14.3 billion 
was 5.3% of disposable personal 
income (also the highest relation- 
ship ever recorded) and compares 
with 4.1% the year before. 

Total consumer credit out- 
standing at the close of 1955 
reached $36.2 billion (an _ in- 
crease of $6.1 billion for the year 
and was 13.4% of total disposable 
personal income ($269 billion). 
This was well above the 11.8% 
of 1954 and compares with 9.9% 


in 1941; 9.3% in 1936-37, and 
7.8% in 1929. 

While the Administration’s 
credit policies were tightened 


somewhat to restrain the boom, 
there appears little question that 
such restraints would be relaxed 
in the event of business sliding 
off, particularly in this election 
year. On the other hand, it can- 
not yet be definitely established 
whether the moderate declines in 
automobiles and residential build- 
ing in recent months have re- 
sulted from credit policies or a 
temporary partial saturation of 
the markets. Credit tightening in 
any case, however, was probably 
a contributing factor. 


The confidence factor is an im- 
portant ingredient in assuming 
increased debt, both by business 
and individuals. Business will 
spend for new plants and equip- 
ment when earnings are good and 
the management is confident of 
the future. Consumers will bor- 
row more heavily to buy durable 
goods and finance homes when 
they feel confident of their jobs 
and stability of future income. 

There is one observation that 
can be made with reasonable cer- 
tainty and that is that should un- 
derlying confidence wane, for one 
reason or another — economically 
or politically—business and con- 
sumer spending plans would very 
likely be curtailed. 

The willingness of consumers to 
increase their personal debt was 
a dominant economic influence 


last year. The present all-time 


high ratio of debt to incomes is 
probably a strong obstacle to fur- 
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ther appreciable expansion of per- 
sonal debt this year. 

So often, at this stage of the 
cycle, numerous consumers be- 
come oriented to a higher level of 
income and assume financial re- 
sponsibilities which they later 
cannot fulfill. When such a situa- 
tion has been attained, national 
output is invariably above the 
level of equilibrium. The result 
could be that some concatenation 
of events would precipitate a de- 
cline in expenditure for invest- 
ment and consumption. 

There are many elements of 
economic and political life which 
are not measurable or determin- 
able with precision. There is also 
no accurate yardstick which in- 
dicates where the market, as a 
whole, should sell relative to 
earnings, at any given time. When 
confidence is high, stock prices 
will sell at better ratios to earn- 
ings, obviously, than when uncer- 
tainties exist and sentiment is 
less than exuberant. 

During the past six years, the 
Dow-Jones Industrial Averages 
have sold as high as 14.2 times 
earnings (1954) and conversely, as 
low as 6.4 times earnings (1950). 

Earnings per share on the “Av- 
erages” in 1955 rose to an esti- 
mated $36.25 per share from 
$28.40 the year before. Mean- 
while, stock prices kept pace with 
this rise. At the high of 488 they 
were 13.4 times earnings, com- 
pared with a 14.2 ratio at the 1954 
high, and 9.9 times at that year’s 
low. 

Dividends on the “averages” 
were $21.58 per share in 1955 
against $17.47 the year before. At 
the highs for each year the yield 
was exactly the same, 4.3%. This 
compares with an average return, 
in the five-year 1950-54 period, 
of 6%. 


The present yield spread be- 
tween a composite list of 50 In- 
dustrial stocks (Standard & 
Poor’s) and highest grade bonds, 
is 1% and about even (1.1%), 
with high grade preferred stocks. 
These relationships have _  fre- 
quently prevailed as the market 
approached bull market peaks. 


From the present indications 
for 1956, as I view them, corpo- 
rate earnings, on the whole, are 
likely at best to level out. As an 
example, the President’s recent 
report forecast that corporate in- 
come taxes to be paid will remain 
at the same figure as last year— 
$20.3 billion. This would indicate 
that while the Administration is 


optimistic on business volume, 
corporate profits would feel the 
effects of both keener competi- 
tion and higher costs. 

In the main, stock prices are 
above what may be considered a 
level of equilibrium. There is no 
economic law which would pro- 
hibit them from going still higher 
if future expectations, based on 
continued confidence, stimulated 
further aggressive buying. How- 
ever, there appear to be a num- 
ber of uncertainties in the present 
outlook which could dampen in- 
terim enthusiasm. If future an- 
ticipations do not materialize as 
quickly as had been hoped, a 
price readjustment to nearer-term 
reality could develop. 

The one common motivating 
factor in all business and market 
cycles is human _ expectation — 
which in turn—is affected by both 
reason and emotion. I may be be- 
laboring the obvious but at the 
present time I believe the major 
confidence factor revolves around 
President Eisenhower. Whatever 
the ultimate decision may be will 
undoubtedly influence business 
and investment sentiment to a 
major degree one way or the 
other. To attempt to anticipate 
this decision would be dangerous 
and risky. But, at this stage of 
the market, with stock prices at 
relatively high levels, and in 
many cases already largely an- 
ticipating future contemplated 
growth rather than simply reflect- 
ing current and nearer term earn- 
ings, I would say the intermedi- 
ate vulnerability on the downside 
continues to outweigh the more 
restricted upside _ possibilities. 
Basic investment policy should be 
guided accordingly. 


With Harvell Inv. 
(Special to THe FrnaNnciaL CHRONICLE) 
DENVER, Colo. — William F. 
Daugherty has joined the staff of 
Harvell Investment Company, 
Travel Center Building. 


Joins Intermountain Secs. 
(Special to Tur FInaNcIAL CHRONICLE) 
DENVER, Colo. — Raymond E. 
Cutrell is now with Intermoun- 
tain Securities, Inc., 1712 South 
Broadway. 


L. M. Ladet Adds 


(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


DENVER, Colo. — Howard J. 
Anderson has been added to the 
staff of L. M. Ladet Co., California 
Building. 
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Wm. H. Boggs Joins — 
Sidney Jacobs Go. 


William H. Boggs, formerly of 
New York and Baltimore, has re- 
turned to the Street, and is as- 
sociated with Sidney Jacobs Co., 
40 Exchange 
Place,New 
York City. 

Mr. Boggs 
just returned 
fromtwo 
years active 
duty with the 
U. S. Marine 
Corps. He is 
an active 
member of 
the Marine 
Corps Re- 
serve, and 
holds the rank 
of Lieutenant 
Colonel in the 
Reserves. 


Bateman Adds Ayers, 
Hannon, Kendall& 
Marcellus to Staff 


PALM BEACH, Fla. — Ira L. 
Ayers, Fred J. Hannon, Messmore 
Kendall, Jr. and Robert de Mar- 
cellus have become associated 
with Frank B. Bateman, 243 South 
County Road. Mr. Ayers, who was 
formerly with Ira Haupt & Co. 
in New York will be manager of 
the municipal bond department; 
Mr. Hannon, formerly with Horn- 
blower & Weeks in Boston, will 
be statistician-counselor; Mr. de 
Marcellus will be manager of the 
mutual funds department. Mr. 
Kendall was previously with 
Sterling, Grace & Co. in New 
York. 





Wm. H. Boggs 


Two With Mountain States 
(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
DENVER, Colo. — Charles W. 
Fifield and Paul A. Welbourne are 
with Mountain States Securities 
Corporation, Denver Club Build- 
ing. 


Shaiman Adds 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
DENVER, Colo. — Frank A. 
Randall has been added to the 
staff of Shaiman and Company, 

First National Bank Building. 
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Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. 


This announcement appears for purposes of record. 


Reynolds Metals Company 


$60,000,000 


First Mortgage Bonds, Series B, due 1981 


$15,000,000 


Bank Loan evidenced by Notes due 1959-1961 | 


The sale of the bonds and the borrowings from banks are 
to be made on or before April 1, 1957 pursuant to, 
and subject to the terms and conditions of, 


agreements with respect thereto. 


The undersigned have acted for the Company in the arranging of this financing privately. 


Reynolds & Co., Inc. 
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Should Stock Yields Decline 
To the Bond Yield Level? 


By HARRY G. GUTHMANN 


[ Morrison Professor of Finance, Northwestern University 


and 


TOM M. 


PLANK 


The First National Bank of Chicago 
Lecturer, Northwestern University 


Authers see current approaching identical stock-bond yield 


as a return to the customary past. Maintain investment deci- 
sions, if this theory is trae, may require change if based upon: 
(1) belief in naturalness of higher stock yields; (2) for- 
mulas bui’t uvon stock-bond yield ratios since 1930, and (3) 
assumed post-1930 stock valuation capitalization rates. Great 
Depressien is shown to mark bond-mortgage investment shilt 
from individuals to financial institutions, leaving common 
stock to individuals. Recent descent in stock-bond yield ratio 
seen reflecting competitive eniry into stock market of pension 


funds, financial 
monthly investment plans. 


institulions, 
Authors conclude future dividend 


investment companies and 


increases wiil largely determine stock price advances. 


When stock market analysts 
discuss the present bull market, 
they sometimes point to the higher 
average yields obtainable from 





Dr. H. G. Guthmann 


iom M. Plank 


common stocks than from bonds 
as evidence that stocks have not 
yet reached their peak. 

For those who are accustomed 
to think of stock yields as nat- 
urally higher, this idea that a 
bull market is not over until 
stock yields fall to the bond yield 
Jevel may not seem convincing. 
They feel that it rests upon the 
premise that a bull market must 
repeat the excesses of the past be- 
fore it comes to an end. Many 
have become accustomed by the 
record of the past quarter cen- 
fury to expect stock yields to fall 
io the level of bond yields only 
when the stock market goes to 
excessive heights. This article 
raises the question whether we 
ure witnessing a temporary wave 
of excessive bullish optimism, or 
a transition which may return 
cividend yields of common stocks 
to the level of bond yields as a 
1.0re or less “normal” condition. 





fairly common during the first 
three decades of the present cen- 
tury. The chart shows how indus- 
trial stock yields did actually fluc- 
tuate around high-grade indus- 
trial bond yields during this pe- 
riod. Some of the variations of 
dividend yields from a _ rough 
equality with the more _ stable 
bond yields were considerable. 
During World War I high indus- 
trial earnings pushed up divi- 
dends. But high dividend yields 
indicated that the market failed 
to keep pace with higher divi- 
dends, regarding them as a tem- 
porary war-induced phenomenon. 


On the other hand, in the late 
1920’s, the bull market rose so 
much faster than dividends that 
Cividend yields fell below bond 
yields. The chart also shows stock 
yields were lower On various ear- 
lier occasions. For this period as 
a whole (1900-1930) common 
stock yields averaged 5.28% com- 
pared with 5.01% for high-grade 
bond yields. If the high stock 
yields for the three war years, 
1916-18, are omitted, the average 
stock yield drops to 5.01% and 
the bond yield average to 4.98%. 


(Dividend yields rather than 
earnings return on market price 
were regarded as the more perti- 
nent measure of capital return 
for this study. Many of the changes 
in dividend yields are, of course, 
explainable in terms of the vary- 
ing dividends - to - earnings rela- 
tion.) 

Changed Stock Concepts 


This similarity of yields may 
seem extraordinary to the present 
generation of investors. For them 
higher stock yields have seemed 


The Commercial and Financial Chronicle .. 


the late 1929’s. Not until then did 
the literature on investment  be- 
gin to emphasize the advantages 
cf common stocks for appreciation 
and as protection against inf!a- 
tion. This was the period of Ed- 
gar L. Smith’s “Common Stocks 
as Long Term Investments’ (1926) 
and Irving Fisher's much-publi- 
cized advocacy of common stocks. 

That stock and bcnd yields were 
almost identical prior to this time 
indicates that the appreciation 
potentialities of common _ stocks 
through earnings retention were 
recognized as a counterbalance 
to the greater risks of common 
stock investment before the point 
Was recognized in investment lit- 
erature. Enthusiasm over this idea 
was whetted and carried to ex- 
tremes in the 1928-29 bull mar- 
ket. The similarity of yields even 
before that explosion strongly 
suggests that investors compared 
and moved enough between the 
stock and bond markets to pro- 
duce a rough equilibrium. 

Actually, indivicual investors 
were free to do just that. Older 
men in the “Street” will remem- 
ber when corporate boncs were 
sold by solicitation of individuals 
as well as institutions. Bonds of 
$100 and $500 denomination were 
common. Investment banker gross 
margins were wider during the 
20’s than in recent years. They 
needed to be wider to cover the 
more intensive selling on a retail 
scale to individuals. 


Individuals’ Savings Flow 


After the Great Depression a 
change came over the bond mar- 
ket. It was more and more dom- 
inated by the buying of the great 
financial institutions. Refunding 
at declining interest rates shifted 
bonds from individuals to insti- 
tutions. The proportions of cor- 
porate and government bonds and 
of real estate mortgages held by 
individuals shrank. The level of 
bond yields came to be dominated 
more and more by the flow of 
savings through institutional 
channels and less and less by. the 
individual as a direct investor. 
(Of course, the savings moving 
through institutions belong to in- 
dividuals.) 1! 


Steck Yield’s Descent 


The role of the individual con- 
tinued to be that of leading man 
in the stock market. Institutions 
such as life insurance companies 
and mutual savings banks were 
largely barred by legal restric- 
tiors from buying common stocks 
regardless of their attractive 
yields. Interestingly enough, the 
recent descent (1950-55) in the 
ratio of stock to bond yields be- 
gan about the time that laws were 
changed in the key State of New 
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and savings banks to invest in 
common stocks. While it is true 
that they cannot yet b2 classified 
as substantial buyers of common 
stock, this action uncoubtedly has 
had a psychological effect on the 
attitude of investment managers 
toward common stocks. 

Much more important as a st2cx 
market. influence than these two 
institutions has been the buying 
by pension funds. During the 
post-war period these funds have 
been piling up investments not 
only to cover their currently ac- 
(; uing pension obligations, but 
elso to make good on their eccu- 
mulated pension liabilities for 
services rendered by employees 
befcre the pension plans were es- 
tablished. 

Investment companies and 
monthly investment plans have 
also directed the flow of individ- 
ual savings into the stock markct 
Had such savings flowed through 


the financial institutions thev 
would presumably have found 
their way into boncs and real 


es‘ate mortgeges. But with these 
new channels directing te fow 
of investmert money into tie 
stock market, it wou'’d not seem 
unreasonzble to exnect it to b2- 
come more competitive with the 
bond market on a yield basis. The 
creation of a larger group cf in- 
vestor interests able and willinz 
to direct funds into either bonds 
or stocks should craw the two 
securities markets closer together 
A return to the rough equality of 
yields that was typical in the 
earlier part of this century wou'd 
seem quite possible. 

Because such a market adjust- 
ment depends upon inve-tmert 
fashion and human whims, it must 
be regarded at this staze as a 
working explanation rather than 
a demcnstrated fact. But as a 
theory it suggests not a “new era,” 
but rather a return to the past. 
which the present generation of 
investors mav have forgotten. As 
a “transition” theorv it wou'd ex- 
p'ain the more rapid rise cf stock 
prices over Cividencs in the last 
few years. 


Transition to the Past 


An examination of the chart 
covering the years 1950-55 sug- 
gests that such a “transition” has 
been largely completed. The stock 
market is rapidly approaching a 
level from which it must depend 
more uvon further dividend in- 
creases to provide a rational basis 
for further advances in stock 
prices. Should business volume 
recede or profit margins on ex- 
isting business be impaired bv 
stiffening comoetition growing 
out cf huge additions to our in- 
dustrial capacity, the u>war1 
march of earnings and dividencs 
not only would be halted, but 
could retreat. Even though the 
“transition theory” is accented, 
stock prices might decline if divi- 
dencs fail to provide an av2razge 
return as great as bond yiclds. 


Investment Decisions 


Investment managers will wis 
to give this theory the closest 
scrutiny. If true, it will greatly 
affect their investment decisions. 
In thre first place, stock va'uaticn;s 
would be based unon Gifferent 
rates cf capiteliza‘ion of income 
from those of the last aquarter- 
century. In the second place, 
cvclical timing formulas based 
upon the relationship of stock an 
bord yields since 1930 weou'd b> 
misleading. The theory wou'd ex- 
plain why such formulas generally 
have switched their adherents out 
of the stock market too soon. 


Joins Reinholdt Garcner 

(Special to Tur FrnanciaL Curonicit) 

ST. LOUIS, Mo.—Nathan Win- 
nerman has become connected 
with Reinholdt & Gardner, 400 
Locust Street, members of the 
New York and Midwest Stock 
Exchanges. 


. Thursday, February 9, 1956 











Business 
Man’s 


Bookshelf 


Essential Books — Magazine pub- 
lished five times a year an- 
nouncing and describing books 
on subjects of interest to schol- 
ars, libraries, the various pro- 
fessions and other readers. with 
serious interest — Essential 
Books, Inc., 16-00 Pollitt Drive, 
Fair Lawn, N. J. (a subsidiary 
of Oxford University Press, 
Inc.) (paper) 25 cents per copy; 
$1 per year. 


European Trade Ways —An ap- 
praisal of conservation practices, 
manufacturing methods’ and 
economic factors in wood-using 
industries of Europe and Scan- 
dinavia—Harry G. Uhl—Timber 
Engineering Company, 1319 
Eighteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. (paper). Copies 
on request. 


Export-Imrort Banking—William 
S. Sherian—The Ronald Press 
Company, 15 East 26th Street, 
New York 10, N. Y. (cloth) 
$6.50. 


Freeman — Monthly journal of 
ideas on liberty — Foundation 
for Economic Education, Inc., 
Irvington -on- Hudson, N. Y. 
(paper), 50 cents per copy. 


Getting and Holding Good Em- 
ployers — Report of Committee 
on Economic Policy—Chamber 
of Commerce of the United 
States, Washington 6, D. Cc. 
(paper), 50 cents per copy (dis- 
count on quantities.) 


Government Publications—Month- 
ly list of British Official Publi- 
- cations—50c per year—British 
Information Services, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Introduction to Econemic Rea- 
soning — Marshall A: Robinson, 
Herbert C. Morton, and James 
D. Calderwood—-The Brookings 
Institution, 722 Jackson Place, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
(cloth), $3. 


Knowledge Is Power: The Life 
Story. of Percy Hampton John- 
ston, Banker — Frank Wilson 
Nye—Random House, 457 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
(cloth), $5. 


Personal Income During Business 
Cycles — Daniel Creamer — 
Princeton University Press, 
Princeton, N. J.—cloth—$4. 


Railway Progress, February 1956 
— monthly magazine — Eastern 
Railroads, 143 Liberty Street, 
New York 6, N. Y. 


Stock Market Forecasts—23rd an- 
nual appraisal of the outlook for 
business and stock prices 
available to subscribers to 
“Business and Investment Tim- 
ing” service—six months’ trial 
subscription $25 — Anthony 
Gaubis & Company, 37 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Treuble With Gatt-OTC and H. R. 
5550—Trade Information Com- 
mittee of the American Tariff 
League, Inc., 19 West 44th St., 
New York 36, N. Y. (paper). 


Year Book of International Trade 
Statistics: 1954—(A United Na- 
tions Publication) — Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broad- 
way, New York 27, N. Y. 
(paper) $5. 























Joins First of Michigan 
(Special to THe Financia, CHRONICLE) 

DETROIT, Mich. — Frank E. 
Jchnson has become associated 
with First of Michigan Corpora- 
tion, Buhl Building, members of 
the Detroit and Midwest Stock 
Exchanges. 





fireproof, 





Elastic Equities 


By IRA U. 


COBLEIGH 


Enterprise Economist 


Partially a review, and partially a projection pertaining to 
leading rubber company shares. 


The spinning wheels, not so 
much of fortune as of motor ve- 
hicles, bounced the big rubber 
companies into new high ground 
for 1955. With 
the single ex- 
ception of U.S. 
Rubber Com- 
pany, heavily 
hit by flood 
damage in 
Connecticut, 
the members 
of the so- 
called “big 
Loner". ois 
racked up 
record sales 
and record 
net earnings 
last year. To- 
tallv, the in- 
dustry produced 115,000,000 pneu- 
matic tires last year. No preced- 
ing year had ever seen the 100 
million mark crossed (1953 missed 
it by 50,000). To turn out all these 
out-sized elastic quoits, as well 
as to provide the makings for 
hundreds of other rubber prod- 
ucts, the industry consumed 112 
million long tons of new rubber, 
900,000 tons of it being synthetic. 


This synthetic phase requires 
special comment. As you know, 
the government built, during the 
war, a number of synthetic rubber 
plants to offset the cutting off of 
shipments of natural rubber from 
Java and the Straits. These plants 
with one exception, were all sold 
to private industry early last year. 
While some oil and chemical com- 
panies got into the act, the big 
rubber companies all obtained im- 
portant synthetic manufacturing 
eapacity. Now there are three 
main types of synthetic rubber. 
“The most common, accounting for 
231% of total production is GR-S 
«which stands for Government 
Rubber-Styrene). A newer one is 
polyurethane which seems to have 
a bright future because of its 
oil and chemical re- 
sistant properties. In addition to 
its potential for tires (it’s the 
lightest synthetic) it is thought 
to have a good future in the mak- 
ing of foam rubber, heretofore 
made almost entirely from the 
matural product. The third syn- 
thetic is Butyl which because of 
low porosity, went mainly into 
inner tubes (a declining area to- 
day due to the advance of tube- 
jess tires). 





Ira U. Cobleigh 


” “Apart from its structural prop- 


erties, synthetic rubber is a great 


-boon to the rubber industry be- 
‘eause it assures a steady raw ma- 
iterial ‘supply at a quite predict- 
-able price. Price swings in natural 
~yubber have, in the past (1920-22 


and 1932), been wide and erratic 


_due-to changes in demand, vary- 


ing tonnages of tree-grown rub- 


‘ber turned out yearly, and more 


important, political and economic 
uncertainties in the growing areas. 


.Since all rubber companies have 
“to keep a large stock of raw rub- 


ber on hand, a big drop in the 


*. yubber market could (and did) 


_ereate a whacking inventory loss 
- almost overnight. Thus synthetics 


are now welcomed as major fac- 


‘tors in stabilizing earning power 


+ in the rubber business. 


- 


- the companies, 
- should be observed that the pro- 


- Jower level this year. 


Look for 
larger synthetic production, and, 
through research, improvement in 
quality, and the broadening of its 


_ uses, 


Before we take a quick look at 
individually, — it 


duction of eight million motor 
ears is unlikely te berepeated, 


_ in 1956, and, thus, delivwery,of.new 


or 15% 
Replace- 
ments due to the larger total num- 
ber of cars, trucks, buses and 


tires may be at a 10% 


trailers now on the road should 
increase somewhat, however, and 
over the longer future, propelled 
by our huge national road build- 
ing program, sales of tires should 
by no means be projected on a 
declining curve line. 

Fashions among rubber equi- 
ties are cuite discernible. For ex- 
ample, Firestone, Goodrich and 
Goodyear all split their stocks in 
the last 18 months 2-for-1, All 
pay dividends of between $2 and 
$2.50 per share which is some- 
where around 40% of net in each 
instance. There’s not 12% differ- 
ence in yield among Firestone, 
Goodyear and U. S. Rubber, with 
Goodrich having for some time 
sold on the lowest yield basis— 
presently below 3%. Of the four, 
the only one likely to deliver a 
net increase (over 1955) is U. S. 
Rubber, since its flood losses of 
$2 per share should not, we trust, 
be repeated. 


Goodrich 


Goodrich, in respect to gross 
volume of business, ranks num- 
ber four on the list, but for cer- 
tain reasons, some of which we'll 
touch on, Goodrich has enjoyed 
perhaps the highest rating as a 
rubber equity and has regularly 
sold at a higher ‘ price-earnings 
multiple than the others. (Right 
now it’s about 15 with stock at 
78.) Goodrich got an early start 
in product diversification. Its en- 
try into plastics in 1936 brought 
forward the well known Koro- 
seal; it has pioneered in rubber 
hose; and its leadership in con- 
veyor belting has led it from 
power applications to assembly 
lines, and the belt transmission of 


raw materials and aggregates; 
and it’s a large producer of rub- 
ber heels, rubber soled shoes, 


boots, and flooring. 

Before World War II, Goodrich 
had developed a synthetic rubber 
of its own; and Goodrich is a large 
and expanding factor in synthetic 
rubber today, with. its own facili- 


ties, plus joint proprietorship 
with Gulf Oil in Goodrich Gulf 
Chemicals which bought plants 


from the government. Goodrich 
Gulf has also bid $11 million for 
a big (122,000 ton) synthetic rub- 
ber plant in West Virginia, con- 
firmation of which is expected at 
any time. Finally, only last year, 
Goodrich researchers came up 
with a lab-made rubber in tex- 
ture, quality, and properties al- 
most identical with the tree-raised 
variety. 


Doing $750 million a year, earn- 
ing around $5 on 8,812,600 com- 
mon shares (preceded only by 
$51,600,000 in debt) Goodrich with 
about 47% of gross in tire busi- 
ness has a lot of friends. Where 
you find rubber shares held at 
all in top drawer portfolios, you’re 
pretty likely to find Goodrich. A 
commitment in the common 15 
years ago at $15 a share, but- 
tressed by six-fold multiplication 
of shares in the intervening years, 
would have created a capital gain 
today of over 3,100%. A Good 
Rich result! 

Firestone 


Firestone reported at its fiscal 
year-end, 10-31-55, a whacking 
gross above $1,100,000,000. Fire- 
stone has long been a big factor 
in natural rubber with plantations 
of its own; and the rising price 
of crude rubber was a consider- 
able factor in raising Firestone 
net to $6.81 per share in 1955, an 
all-time high for net. It would 


tbe remarkable if this net. were 
exceeded for 1956, but seven - pre- 
dictable earnings of $6.20_leave a 
comfortable margin for payment 
of $2.50, 


the indicated current 
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rate. Firestone common is listed 
NYSE and sells around 70. 


Goodyear Tire 


Many analysts are currently 
favoring Goodyear Tire and Rub- 
ber, which moved up past $1.3 
billion in sales last year. Good- 
year has aggressively expanded 
its synthetic production, and has 
been especially effective in de- 
velopment of polyurethane. It is 
moving ahead as a large scale 
chemical company with its Neolite 
for shoes and luggage, now in- 
ternationally known. it also has 
important contracts with the gov- 
ernment for aircraft products such 
as wing and tail assemblies, oil 
and fuel tanks, and blimps. 

Goodyear, the largest rubber 
company in the world, has proved 
itself progressive and efficient. 
Its vast sales, both domestic and 
Overseas, plus increased product 
research and diversification, give 
its 10,110,383 common shares con- 
siderable attraction at 621%, abcut 
10%4 times indicated per share 
earnings. 

U. S. Rubber 

U.S. Rubber Company has been 

well regarded for years although 


it has not gone so widely and 
intensively afield from the tire 


business as the other three we've 
noted. On the basis of yield, qual- 
ity of management and product 
reputation, U. S. Rubber may be 
favorably considered at current 
prices around 54. Due to reason- 


able expectation that flood losses 


of 1955 will not recur, U. S. Rub- 
ber presents perhaps the bright- 
est. prospects for earnings im- 
provement over last year. 


Lee Rubber and General Tire 


A word or two should be said 
about a couple of others. Lee 
Rubber and Tire Company is a 
clean cut company with no funded 
debt, exeellent working capital, 
and is an excellent performer in 
the tire replacement field. And 
for greatest diversification in ac- 
tivity, the nod would surely go to 
General Tire, which makes marine 
engines, guided missiles, rocket 
motors and is in the TV and Radio 
broadcasting business—all this, in 
addition to being a fine maker of 
tires and a large_ factor in the 
retreading business. 

In conclusion, we note that 65% 
of all rubber still goes into tires, 
but that individual companies are, 
in each instance, seeking less de- 
pendence on tire business for 
growth in earning power. An- 
other element to ponder here is 
lengthening tire mileage. For ex- 
ample, you could have bought in 
1910 a tire that would have lasted 
3,000 miles for $31; in 1954 a 
Chevy, Ford or Plymouth tire 
good for 35,000 miles, would have 
cost you around $24. 

Perhaps the saddest thing about 
tocay’s piece is that it wasn’t 
written 10 years or so ago when 
the tire shares we’ve mentioned 
had enormous latent (if net La- 
tex) bounce. Today they’re solid 
values but it might be a bit dif- 
ficult to select the one that could 
gain 1,000% in the next decade. 
Inflation might help, though! 


Form Whitesides Inv. 


LAYTON, Utah — Whitésides 
Investment Co. has been formed 
with offices at. 973 East Gentile 
Street to engage in a securities 
business. Partners are Rulon M. 
Whitesides and Wilford A. White- 
sides. 


With R. J. Connell 


(Special to Txz FINANCIAL CHRONICTE) 
DENVER, Colo.—Clyde J. Sa- 
triano has become affiliated with 
Robert J. Connell, Inc., 818 
Seventeenth Street. 


Two With F I F 


(Special to Tue Ernsncra Cnxonicre) 
DENVER, Colo. — Harvey K. 
Cain.and DeWitt F. Hagood have 
joined the staff of F I F Manage- 
ment Corporation, 444 Sherman 
Street. 
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Smallness and Uses of Securities Industry Credit 


New York Stock Exchange head shows only 1.3% of total 
$350 billion private debt is used in the securities industry, 
and that the uses of such credit aids the economy’s investment 


growth. . Points out that since 


1929 market value of stocks 


doubled but credit used is less than one-third of 1929 peak. 


Credit used in the _ securities 
industry amounts to only 1.3% of 
the nation’s total private debt, 
according to Keith Funston, Pres- 
ident of the 
New York 
Stock Ex- 
change. 

Mr. Funston 
made this 
statement ina 
special credit 
study just dis- 
tributed to 
Congress, gov- 
ernment offi- 
cials, indus- 
trialists, econ- 
Omists, ecuca- 





tors, bankers, ai 
] a b or an d G. Keith Funston 
farm groups, 


and the securities industry. 

In a letter accompanying the 
study, he said: 

“Credit in the securities indus- 

try is so important to our nation’s 
economic growth ...and so mis- 
understood, that I’ve sum- 
marized for quick and easy read- 
ing some of the simple _ facts 
shown in several recent surveys 
by our staff.” 
_ The nation’s total private debt, 
excluding government debt, the 
study pointed out, amounted to 
about $350 billion at the end of 
June last year. 

Of this, the securities industry 
was using only $4.5 billion, or 
1.3%. An additional $920 million 
was available from cash balances 
owed by brokers to their custom- 
ers (free credit balances). 

“While the market value of 
stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange has more than 
doubled since 1929, borrowing by 
member firms is now less than 
one-third the 1929 peak, repre- 
senting only 1.2% of market value, 
compared with 9.8% in 1929,” the 
study said. 

Unlike the situation early in 
1929, it was noted, credit now be- 
ing used in the securities markets 
deprives no other parts of the 
economy of necessary funds. 

The study pointed out that 
credit is supplied to the securities 
industry primarily through loans 
made by commercial banks. Cus- 
tomers’ free credit balances with 


brokers are also available. 
for purchasing stocks and most 
bonds traded on the Exchanges 
are now limited by the Federal 
Reserve Board to 30% of the mar- 
ket value of the security. 

Under this 70% down-payment 
regulation, each new securities 
loan is thus secured by a market 
value of at least 315 times the 
amount of the loan. 

“At the end of 1955,” the study 
noted, “there were over $10 bil- 
lion of actual securities values 
behind the $2.8 billion of loans 
made to the public by the securi- 
ties industry.” 

The study said that three out 
of four margin transactions are 
made for investment purposes— 
“to self-impose forced savings, to 
add to income through dividends, 
to build an estate through the 
hope of capital appreciation, to 
protect real purchasing power.” 

Of the $4.5 billion total stock 
market credit on June 30, 1955, 
one-fourth was used for essential 
but little-known functions of the 
securities industry. Brokers, un- 
derwriters, distributors, special- 
ists, odd-lot dealers and the like 
were using credit for such pur- 
poses as financing working capital 
needs and carrying inventories 
and accounts receivable. 

“Large fluctuations in credit 
may thus be totally unrelated to 
public margin purchases,’ the 
study said. “In the General Mo- 
tors offering of $325 million 
worth of stock early in 1955, for 
example, underwriters borrowed 
$50 million and were prepared to 
borrow $200 million to help them 
handle the issue successfully.” 

The study concluded: 

“Credit helps the financial com- 
munity maintain a market that 
is orderly, open. and broad enough 
to meet the needs of business and 
of milliors of individual investors. 

“In 1956 and the years to come, 
securities industry credit will con- 
tinue to help us move toward our 
economic goals by facilitating the 
flow of venture capital. It will 
help both seasoned companies and 
young industries to attract the 
equity capital needed to assure 
the people of this nation an even 
higher living standard than they 
presently enjoy.” 


Loans 





Phone BA 7-7343 


February 8, 1956 





O’Quin Corporation 


(a Delaware corporation) 


46,500 Shares 6% Preferred Stock 


(par value $1 per share) 


1,860 Shares Common Stock 


(par value $1 per share) 


The Corporation was organized to manufacture “O'Quin 
Charcoal Sauce” and to distribute such product by 
means of sales promotion which will include adver- 
tising and other endorsements by Bing Crosby. 


6% Preferred Stock—offering price 
$1 per share 


In addition, purchasers are to receive, at no added cost, 
common stock at the rate of 40 shares for each 1,000 
shares of 6% Preferred Stock purchased. 


ARNOLD FELDMAN COMPANY 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


Teletype NY 1-2257 
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Is Consumer Debt Too High? 


Conference Board forum questioned from different directions 

the vulnerability and desirability of consumer debt in its prin- 

cipal varieties. Rate rather than size of the debt proved most 
disturbing to the majority of participating economists. 


Viewed against the nation’s 
marked economic growth in recent 
years, the current position of con- 
sumer debt is not alarming, ac- 
cording to a 
majority of 
distinguished 
economists 
participating 


ina recent 
session of the 
Economic 
Forum held 
under the 


auspices of 
the National 
Industrial 
Conference 
Board. None 
of the partici- 
pants advo- 
cated the im- 
position of selective 
trols. 

Although Forum authorities 
were not worried over the size 


Clyde L. Rogers 


credit con- 


of the debt, the majority ex- 
pressed concern over its rapid 
rate of increase in 1955. Many 


participants felt that the expan- 
sion in instalment credit con- 
tributed significantly to the re- 
covery of business in the last year. 
They also felt that if the rate of 
gain in business activity and per- 
sonal income were to slow down 
or reverse in the months ahead, 
the level of instalment debt would 
create additional hazards. In 
general, the participating econo- 
mists did not take as serious a 
view of the level of mortgage 
debt, partly because payments on 
this debt are to some degree a 
substitute for rental obligations, 
and partly because they foresaw 
continuing strength in underlying 
physical demand for housing. 

Most of the economists present 
also directed attention to serious 
shortcomings of the existing body 
of data on consumer debt, and 
suggested the need for further 
fact gathering in this area. The 
Economic Forum whose views on 
consumer debt were released Jan. 
16, was under the chairmanship 
of Clyde L. Rogers, Vice-Presi- 
dent, The Conference Board. 

The following are highlights of 
the remarks made by the partici- 
pants: 


C. I. T. Financial Corporation 
Economist, Sidney E. Rolfe, in 


discussing the status of short-term 
consumer debt stated: 


“I am prepared to dispose of the 
relation of disposable income to 
outstandings as a quantitative 
measure, and to question the use 
of the relation 
of repayments 
to disposable 


think the first 
comparison is 
meaningless. 
The income 
to repayment 
comparison, 
while better, 
suffers from 
overaggrega- 
tion of in- 
dividual situ- 
ations, from 
insufficient 
allowance for 
income distribution (i.e., the abil- 
ity to carry more debt), and other 
factors. 

Almost all forms of credit 
affect the [business] cycle by in- 
creasing the money supply during 
an expansion period, and by mak- 
ing demands for liquidation in a 
recessionery period when liquida- 
tion is extremely difficult. [In 


this respect], instalment credit is 
probably different from other 
types of credit. First, consumer 
credit makes no liquidation de- 
mands beyond contractual obliga- 
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tions. Second ...a large amount 
of the funds with which instal- 
ment credit operates is raised in 
the commercial paper market. 

. Because of the institution of 
privately placed commercial paper 

. the sales finance companies 
have gone to the sources of ‘real 
savings’ for their funds in periods 
of expansion. They have not 
drawn to the same extent on bank 
funds.” 


Looking into the status of mort- 
gage debt, Miles L. Colean, Con- 
sulting Economist thought: 


“The fundamental demand for 
housing is likely to remain high 


and to remain effective despite 
the more rigid credit situation 
that we face. 


. The rate of 
net new non- 
farm family 
formation is 
still high, run- 
ning fairly 
close to 850,- 
000 to 900,000 
a year....We 
also have a 
very consider- 
able migration 
of families 
from areas of 
low activity to 
areas of high 
activity. . 
Households have longer duration 
than they used to have. They 
are formed earlier and are main- 
tained much longer. The de- 
struction of old housing as a 
result of urban highway and re- 
development operations is prob- 
ably clearing from the market as 
many as 400,000 obsolete dwell- 
ings a year. . The advancing 
technology of the building indus- 
try has greatly speeded obsoles- 
cence and has created a desire 
for the new model. Rising 
income is perhaps the most vital 
motivating force of all. We are 
having a very marked increase 
in the number of families that 
are rising into what we might 
call the effective area of the 
market. ... Finally, vacancies re- 
main at an extremely low figure. 

" . A portion of the increase 
in national income going to debt 
payment is really simply a trans- 
fer of funds that would have been 
made by the same families, or a 
large proportion of them, for rent. 

It is important to bear in 
mind that as many as 46% of 
owner-occupied houses are re- 
ported free of debt in spite of the 
great increase in house building 
and the great increase in liberal 
financing. . . . Also, the debt of 
owner occupants is still on the 
average only about 50% of the 
value of the encumbered prop- 
erty.” 





Miles L. Colean 


John M. Chapman, Emeritus 
Professor of Banking and consult- 
ant to the N. A. M expressed this 
view: 


“What might be a rather satis- 
factory credit 
situation 
at one time 
might become 
rather quick- 
ly serious 
under sudden 
shifts in pro- 
duction or 


I think 
one place 
where caution 
is needed is 
[in] the rate 
at which the 
changes [in 
debt] take 
place. I believe we have reached 


that point, and I recommend cau- 
tion.” 





Dr. 


J. M. Chapman 


employment... -> 
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Ernst A. Dauer, Household Fi- 
nance Corporation Director of 
Consumer Credit Studies, said: 

“More and more families have 
a wider margin of income over 
the amounts necessary for mere 
subsistence spending. . Changes 
in our social 
structure and 
living habits 
have been 
conducive’ to 
the acquisi- 
tion of family 
fixed assets. 
The lack of 
household 
help has made 
even middle- 
income fami- 
lies depend- 
ent upon 
appliances to 
S823 8¢ 3H 
household du- 
ties. Instalment payments on such 
labor-saving devices merely re- 
place the obligation to pay wages 
to former servants. ... Over the 
years there has been an increased 
acceptance of the use of consumer 
credit by an ever-widening group 
of families. ... There has been a 
continued expansion of instal- 
ment credit into new areas. 

“These factors represent long- 
term trends that will, in my opin- 
ion, continue. ... It is probable 
that the ratio of instalment credit 
to consumer income after taxes 
will continue to increase in years 
to come.” 





Dr. 


Ernst A. Dauer 


Relying upon a broad _ back- 
ground of studies on the relation- 
ship of consumer demand and 
income made for the Federal Re- 
serve authorities, George Katona 
of the Survey Research Center, 
University of Michigan, observed: 


“Debt for consumer investment 
(that is, instalment debt for the 
purchase of automobiles and large 
household goods) is strongly asso- 
ciated with 


income in- 
efeaces. . ... 
There is no 


other group 
which goes 
into debt so 
frequently as 
those who an- 
ticipate in- 
come in- 
eremecs. ... 
As long as 
year after 
year our Nna- 
tional income 
rises, or, more 
specifically, 
as long as the majority of Ameri- 
can families experience income 
increases year after year, our debt 
is not too high. 

Nevertheless, there is not 





George Katona 


=< slightest doubt on the basis. 


of our cross-section surveys that 
there are millions of families who 
because of their debt have to re- 
strict some of their spending... . 
There are great problems about 
the debt, not necessarily today, 
but a year or two or three from 
now.” 


Ford Motor Economist, George 
P. Hitchings, discussed the rate 
of change factor, to wit: 

“The emphasis on consumer 
debt should not be so much on 
the level as on the rate of change. 

There is a marked impact 
on the econ- 
omy when the 
rate of change 
in credit is 
quite’ differ- 
ent from that 
in the preced- 


That kind of 
situation has 
prevailed this 
year [1955]. 
Consumer 
credit has 
expanded 
sharply, in 
com parison 
with virtually no change in the 
previous year... . While the level 
of debt is... not a problem in 


Geo. P. Hitchings 


ing or follow-° 
ing period. 


terms of repayment, the rate of 
change in credit buying is highly 
important. The problem is to 
determine whether this rate of 
buying ... can be maintained in 
future months. I am not par- 
ticularly concerned about the debt 
being excessive at any future time 
except during periods of down- 
turn in business activity. . . I 


don’t think the lengthening ‘of 
terms has created too much of a 
credit problem, assuming that 


there is not a downturn in em- 
ployment and income.” 


Bradford. B. Smith, Economist 
for the United States Steel Com- 
pany, deseribed the role credit 
has performed in helping income 
to rise and noted: 


“The rate [of increase] for 
mortgage debt has been 18.3%, 


June [1954] to June [1955]... 
On instalment selling the annual 
June to June 
r ‘“ * increase is 
; Z abdGgiut. 9%. 
. These are 
unsustainable 
rates of in- 


crease. : 
There is no 
trouble in- 


volved here 
as long as in- 
comes keep on 
rising. [But] 
we must note 
also that one 
of the reasons 
incomes have 
been increas- 
ing is because credit has been 
expanding. Now we have reached, 
if not a credit crisis, something 
that is pretty close to it. ... We 
are confronted with the problem 
of stopping the inflation of money 
and credit without stopping or 
injuring business activity, which 
has become almost hopelessly de- 
pendent upon its continued ex- 
pansion. That is difficult to do.” 


Discerning the possibility that 
easier terms lead to _ troubie, 
Geoffrey H. Meore of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Re- 





Bradford B. Smith 


search, noted as foHows: 


“A rapid increase in the volume 
of credit is likely to lead to de- 
terioration in terms of ultimate 
losses if borrowers run into diffi- 
culties. That 
happened in 
the Twenties. 

. Rapid in- 
creases fre- 
quently have 
meant deteri- 
oration in 
quality in 
terms of the 
over -all risk 
position that 
the lender is 
taking. d 
Faetors su ch 
as these have 
put us into a 
mere risky 
situation—the possibility that we- 
might run into a recession—than - 
was true a year or two or three 
years ago.” 





Dr. G. H. Mocre 


Looking at consumer credit as 
a convenience that should net be 
abused, Ira T. Ellis, Economist, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Com- 
pany, observed that: 

“The present level of consumer 
credit is not excessive. . In- 
stalment credit has been used in- 
creasingly as a convenient method 
of payment. 
... The peo- 
ple who get 


our regular 
employees. 
Credit is fre- 
quently 
granted to 
people who 
don’t need it. 
... We have 
$37 billion in 
E bonds still 
outstanding. A 
great many 
use credit as a 
realizing that they 





Ira T. Ellis 


convenience, 





‘rolling at a 


credit are- the: 
hard core of- 
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have a nest egg to back them up. 

One big difficulty with 
instalment credit is the abuse of 
the privilege. Credit has been 
made unnecessarily easy, Celiber- 
ately. I would include here terms 
which permit the purchase of a 
house with nothing down and 30 
years to pay. .How are we 
going to put pressure on costs if 
every time we get up against the 
problem we merely extend the 
terms and make it easy to buy? 
I think our approach should be 
to use credit wisely.” 


Yale University Professor of 
Economics, O. 
Glenn Saxon, 
showed no 
concern over 
the current 
credit § pic- 
ture and indi- 
cated that 
“comparative 
per capita 
consumer and 
mortgage 
debts for 1939 
and 1955 are 
much more 
meaningful 
than meredol- 
lar figures.” 





Dr. O. Glenn Saxon 


“Monetary controls plus busi- 
ness judgment,” appealed to Mal- 
colm P. McNair, President of the 
Harvard University Graduate 
Sehoeol of Business Administra- 
tion, as the only safe way in the 
long run to handle our reliance 
upon consumer credit “to foster 
and encourage consumption,” add- 
ing: 

“Consumer credit has been a 
very important and useful wea- 
pon. Nevertheless, it is obviously 
a two-edged weapon. . Ve may 
be at one of 
those points 
now when our 
economy .. 
may well be 


faster rate 
than can be 
sustained. ... 


The expan- 
sion of con- 
sumer credit 
has been one 
of the fairly 
important 
reasons why 
business ac- 
tivity in this 
last quarter of 1955 may be mov- 
ing at a faster pace than can be 
kept up. . When consumer 
credit is expanding at a rate as 
fast as it has been this year, 
the chances are that at some point 
business stability will be jeopar- 
dized more than would otherwise 
be the case.” 





Prof. M. P. 


McNair 


Dun and Bradstreet Economist, 
Edwin B. George, before express- 
ing a negative view of the un- 
sustainable rate of consumer 
credit, indicated that the “total 
eonsumer debt is not any astro- 
nomical percentage of disposable 
income.” 


“We have not mortgaged our 
income much more heavily than 
in past periods of booms. Many 
debtors-own more than they owe 
which has 
been brought 
out here two 
or three times. 

. Some of 
the accelera- 
tion in debt 
expansion is 
not only a 
natural and 
wholesome 
response to 
the step-up in 
marriage rates 
that has 
marked most 
of the post- 
war years. 

, All of those things are 
true but they are rather puny in 
cemparison with one big fact. : . 
it is impossible for us to main- 


Continued on page 21 
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“ 
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Automation and Employment 


By L. C. MORROW* 
Consulting Editer, “Factory Management” 
General Chairman, Plant Maintenance & Engineering Conference 


Mr. Morrow welcomes automation as the answer to: (1) def- 


(2) 


inite cost-cutting need; 


labor supply deficiency and 


decreased working hours, and (3) maintaining the same trend 
rate in improving living standards. Expects in 1975 an $858 
billion output of goods and services. 


I want to say a few things 
about the position of the main- 
tenance function economically, 
and perhaps help set at _ rest 
some of the 
qualms you 
may have as 
to what is 
going to be- 
come of all of 
us and our 
jobs in this 
age of auto- 
mation. I am 
not. particu- 
larly anxious 
to use that 
word, but so 
many people 
are using it 
who say dire 
; things about 
it that I feel I must use it to 
point out that most of those dire 
Statements and predictions are 
untrue. 

It is commonly said that auto- 
mation has increased the im- 
portance of the maintenance 
function. That is true. But the 
importance of the maintenance 
function has been’ undergoing 
rapid growth for many years. So 
has the application of automatic 
operations to manufacture — and 
that’s what automation is. If we 
had not increased the proportion 
of our work done automatically 
we'd be in a sad condition today. 
Many cf the popular items of liv- 
ing would be so costly that few 
people could afford them. 

The claim is made that the in- 
creased use of automatic opera- 
tion reduces jobs. It does in some 
instances —that is. in individual 
plants. It always has. The auto- 
mobile put carriage makers out 





L. C. Morrow 


of business. The linotype de- 
stroyed hand typesetting jobs. 
Recently the “American Ma- 
chinist” surveyed 1,574 metal- 


working companies. It found that 
all these companies hed had ex- 
perience with so-called automa- 
tion and that: 

Twerty-six percent reported 
increases in employment averag- 


ing 21%; 51% reported no change 
in total employment; 23% re- 
ported decreases in employment 
averaging 16%: 40% _ reported 
that they required more skilled 
maintenance men. while 21% said 
they had increased their engineer- 
ing staffs. 

My own publication has made 
a study of the outlook for jobs 


and finds as follows: 
The active labor force, except 


during wars, has been 41% of 
the total population for a long 
time. In 1975, which seems far 


enough to look ahead, 41% of the 
population will be 90 million 
workers. But age distribution and 
economic patterns will reduce 
that number of around 86 million, 
which compares with 64 million 
today. 

That won’t be enough workers 
to fill the demand, unless there 
is a great deal more speed in the 
application of automatic opera- 
tion than we can see today. If 
we continue to improve standard 
of living at the rate we are going, 
by that time we'll have to produce 
$3,900 worth of goods and services 
for each of our 220 million popu- 
lation, or a total of $858 billion. 


' At that time each worker will 
be producing $10,150 worth of 
goods ard services per year. That 
means 84 million workers would 





*Remarks of Mr. Morrow at the Plant 
Maintenance & Engineering Conference, 
Philadeiphia, Pa, Jan. 23, 1956. 





be required. But we’ll probably 
be working shorter hours. Going 
to a 40-hour week would create 
a demand for 21 million more 
workers. 


So we can keep right on trying 
as hard as possible to improve 
ourselves without feeling that we 
are going to have on our con- 


sciences the _ responsibility for 
putting a lot of people out of 
work. 
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Let me give you a few reassur- 
ing words about the year 1956, 
too. My company’s annual sur- 
vey of the outlook for expendi- 
tures by the manufacturing indus- 
tries for capital goods indicates 
an increase of 30% over 1955. 
That’s awfully good news, be- 
cause the record shows that total 
employment is good when the 
outlay for capital goods is good. 
American business as a whole will 
not increase expenditures as much 
as the manufacturing industries, 
but, even so, the increase will be 
13%, the largest planned capital 
spending since 1951. The manu- 
facturing industries expect sales 
in 1956 to go up by 7%. 


With Allen Inv. Co. 

(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
DENVER, Colo.—Don Lusk has 
joined the staff of Allen Invest- 
ment Company, Mile High Center. 





Shearson, Hammill Co. 
Admit Five Partners 


The New York Stock Exchange 
firm of Shearson, Hammill & Co., 
14 Wall Street, New York City, 
announces the admission of five 
new general partners. The new 
partners are James M. Heller, 
Robert J. Humphrey, Jr., Robert 
A. King, John H. Schutt and 
Reuben F. Ruth III. 

Mr. Ruth, resident manager of 
the firm’s Beverly Hills, Cali- 
fornia office, becomes the only 
West Coast partner. The other 
new partners will be associated 
with the firm’s New York office. 


Joins Income Funds 
(Special to THe FrnaNcriaL CHRONICLE) 
NEW HAVEN, Conn.—William 
Winnick has been added to the 
staff of Income Funds, Inc., 152 
Temple Street. 
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Scuthern Investment 
Opens New Branch 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—On 
Feb. 1 Southern Investment Com- 
pany, Inc. opened a branch office 
at 504 Montgomery Building under 
the direction of A. J. Komenak, Jr. 


Two With Laird, Bissell 


(Special to THe FrnaNcIaAL CHRONICLE) 


NEW HAVEN, Conn.—W. Craig 
McCaughey, Jr., and John F. 
Tufel are now with Laird, Bissell 
& Meeds, 44 Whitney Avenue. 


Wm. Newman Co. Opens 


William Newman is engaging in 
a securities business from offices 
at 52 Broadway, New York City, 
under the firm name of Wm. 
Newman Co. 





CHESSIE’S BEST YEAR 


BEST =ARNINGS IN COMPANY HISTORY of $58 million, were up 45% from $40 
million the year before. This is $7.25 a common share, compared with $5.01 in 
_ Effective with the final quarter, the dividend on common shares was 


1954 





increased to 8714 cents from 75 cents, raising the annual rate to $3.50 from $3. 


BEST OPERATING REVENUES 01 $380.3 million were 25 per cent greater than the 
year before... Best merchandise traffic revenues of $163.2 million were earned 
for moving a record tonnage of genera! freight ...Coal and coke revenues of 
$189.3 million, second nighest in C & O history, were earned for moving coal 
tonnage which was almost one-third greater than the year before. 


BEST CASH POSITION —. $88 million and pest working capital of $49 million were 
on hand at the year end... At the same time, $16 million of debt was paid off, 
although $37 million was spent on new equipment and improvements. 


BEST YEAR THAT 1955 was .n C&O history, indications are that 1956 will be 
equal to it, probably even better. 








Se / 
B 


(>. Ches 


Would you like a copy of the best Annual Report in Chessie’s history? Just write: 


apeake and Ohio Railway 


3813 Terminal Tower * Cleveland 1, Ohio 
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Illegal $2 Billion Handcut 
By DR. WALTER E. SPAHR* 
Professor of Economics, New York University 
Executive Vice-President, 
7 Economists’ National Committee on Monetary Policy 


Charging illegal diversion of 


over $2 billion from Federal 


Reserve surplus funds to the Treasury under rationalized use 
of Section 16 in violation of Section 7 of the Federal Reserve 
Act since 1947, Dr. Spahr uses former Chairman Eccles’ testi- 
mony and the 1915 Board Counsel’s interpretation to show 
that Section 16 was not designed to contradict Section 7. 


Condenation of this practice is 
confiscation; (2) invalid; (3) 


characterized: (1) mislabeled 
a mockery of past use of and 


the amendments to Sections 7 and 16, and (4) a usurpation 
by Board of legislative power. 


The Federal Reserve authorities 


again announce another dissipa- 
tion of earnings of the Federal 
Reserve banks. On Jan. 5, 1956, 
the Board of 


Governors 
stated that the 
Federal Re- 
serve banks 
had given 
$251,000,000 to 
the United 
States Treas- 
ury “as inter- 
est on Federal 
Reserve 
notes.” This is 
the ninth such 
annual gift to 
the Treasury 
which began 
in 1947. The 





Dr. Walter E. Spahr 
total of the gifts has now reached 


the sum of $2,048,065,070. Every 
one of these annual gifts has been 
in direct violation of the clear 
wording of Section 7 of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act, and every one 
of these violations of law has been 
ignored by Congress. 

The provisions of the violated 
Section 7 are thoroughly clear in 
meaning. That section provides 
that “After all necessary expenses 
of a Federal Reserve bank shall 
have been paid or provided for, 
the stockholders [member banks] 
shall be entitled to receive an an- 
nual dividend ot 6 per centum on 
the paid-in capital stock, which 
dividend shall be cumulative. Af- 
ter the aforesaid dividend claims 
have been fully met, the net earn- 
ings shall be paid into the surplus 
fund of the Federal Reserve bank.” 

Beginning in 1947, the Board of 
Governors decided that, to reduce 
the amount ot Federal Reserve 
earnings which would go to Sur- 
plus under provisions of Section 7 
—earnings arising largely from 
monetization of Federal debt— 
they would give 90% of these 
earnings to the United States 
Treasury. Instead of going to Con- 
Zress and asking that Section 7 be 
amended to authorize such a pro- 
cedure, they decided to do it with- 
out amendment of the Act by pre- 
tending that they had authority to 
do it under Section 16 which was 
Gesigned to accomplish altogether 
different purposes. Section 16 was 
not placed in the Act to enable the 
Federal Reserve authorities to in- 
validate Section 7 of that law. 
And these gifts to the Treasury 
are not “interest on Federal Re- 
serve notes,’ as provided for by 
Section 16, but simply a mislabeled 
confiscation of 90% of the net 
earnings of the Reserve banks. 
On Dec. 28, 1955, the “Capital 
paid in” of the Federal Reserve 
banks stood at $302,361,000: Sur- 
plus under provisions of Section 7 
was $660,$01,000: Surplus under 
provisions of Section 13b was $27,- 
543,000 —a total of $990,805,000. 
Had the Reserve banks retained 
the $2,048,065.070 of earnings il- 
legally dissipated by the Reserve 
authorities during the years 1947- 
1955, Surplus under Section 7 
would have been $2,708,966,070 in- 
stead of the $660,901,000 left on 


*A statement by Dr. Spahr to the 
Banking and Currency Committee Mem- 
bers of the House and Senate, Jan. 27, 
1956. 





the books of the Federal Reserve 
banks at the end of 1955. 

Why have the Reserve authori- 
ties been violating Section 7? 
The Banking and Currency Com- 
mittees of Congress should be able 
to ascertain the facts as to why 
the Reserve authorities began this 
violation of law in 1947 and have 
persisted in it every year since if 
these Committees would obtain 
correct answers to the following 
questions: 

(1) Was it not to keep down the 
earnings of the Federal Reserve 
banks, derived largely from mone- 
tization of Federal debt, in order 
to avoid attacks by those members 
of Congress who were critical of 
earnings so derived and who were 
agitating for nationalization of the 
Reserve banks? 

(2) Did not the Board of Gover- 
nors avoid a direct appeal to Con- 
gress to amend Section 7 in order 
to escape open hearings on the 
main source of the earnings of 
the Federal Reserve banks which 
hearings might have attracted the 
attention of the advocates of fiat 
Treasury currency and nationali- 
zation of the Federal Reserve 
banks and might have provided 
these advocates with some mate- 
rial which they might have used 
to the disadvantage of the Federal 
Reserve System? 

(3) Did not the then Chairman, 
Eccles, inject the question of his 
right to utilize Section 16, to ac- 
complish what is prohibited by 
Section 7, into House and Senate 
Committee hearings devoted to 
other issues as a means of pre- 
tending that he had been before 
Congress with this question and 
had obtained authority to utilize 
Section 16 as has been done since 
1946? 

(4) Is it not a fact that when 
Chairman Eccles injected his dis- 
cussion of his proposed use of Sec- 
tion 16 into the hearings before 
the House and Senate Committees, 
devoted to other considerations, he 
stated that he realized that Sec- 
tion 16 was not designed for the 
purpose to which he proposed to 
put it but that his lawyers had 
advised him that the Board never- 
theless could employ Section 16 
to circumvent the provisions of 
Section 7? 

(5) Did Congress ever ask for, 
inquire into, or put into the rec- 
ord of any Committee hearings 
that opinion of the Board’s law- 
yers to which Mr. Eccles referred? 

(6) Has the Reserve Board ever 
published that legal opinion, and 
should not Congress inquire into 
the nature and background of that 
piece of legal advice? 

(7) Is it not a fact that there is 
on record a statement by Board 
counsel, made on Oct. 15, 1915, 
which explains the meaning of 
Section 16 and proves that the 
purpose of Section 16 was not to 
enable the Board to nullifv Sec- 
tion 7 but to supplement the re- 
discount powers of the Reserve 
banks by giving the Reserve Board 
authority to regulate the volume 
of Federal Reserve notes entering 
circulation according to the vary- 
ing needs of different sections of 
the country? 

(8) Is it not a fact that, when 
Congress, up to and including 1933, 
desired that the United States 
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Treasury participate in the earn- 
ings of the Federal Reserve banks, 
it amended Section 7 accordingly’ 
(9) Is it not a fact that if the 
Reserve Board could determine 
under the provisions of Section 16 
that the Treasury should and could 
receive any percentage of Federal 
teserve earnings which the Board 
might wish to give it, all amend- 
ments to Section 7 prior to and in 
1933 arose from misconceptions on 
the part of Congress as to the 
meaning of Sections 7 and 16? 
(10) Have not some of the Re- 
serve authorities stated that they 
were restoring a former provision 
of Section 7 which Congress had 
repealed in 1933—in other words, 
have they not stated in effect that 


they were legislating for Con- 
gress? Did not the Board of Gov- 
ernors in its Annual Report for 


1954 state, p. 54, that “These al- 
lowances [to the Treasury] are 
consistent with the provisions of 
the franchise tax [under Section 
7| when it was in effect’? (Italic 
in the original.) Did not the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York, 
in its Annual Report for 1954, 
state, p. 56, that “Since 1946, the 
interest charge [it is not an inter- 
est charge| levied by the Board of 
Governors: on Federal Reserve 
notes not covered by gold certifi- 
cates has had the same purpose 
fas provided by Section 7 prior to 
1933] —to reauire each Federal 
Reserve Bank to pay to the Treas- 
ury 90% of its earnings after ac- 
cumulation of a surplus equal to 
its subscribed capital’’? 

What of the duties of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committees of 
the House and Senate? Do not 
these Ccmmittees have a duty to 
see to it that the money and bank- 
ing laws of Congress are admin- 
istered as written and as intended? 
Or is it their position that obedi- 
ence to laws of Congress is re- 
cuired only of people who are not 
in government offices and who are 
not officials of the Federal Re- 
serve System? 

What would these Committees 
contend is the duty of law-en- 
forcement officials if any group of 
men outside the government or 
Federal Reserve circles laid their 
hands on over $2 billion of funds 
belonging to others and gave them 
to someone else? 

Would these Committees regard, 
and be able to demonstrate, as 
in accurate a newspaper headline 
as follows: “Federal Reserve of- 
ficials take possession of $2 bil- 
lion of Federal Reserve earnings, 
which under the law are assigned 
to the Reserve banks after the 
payment of dividends, and give 
them awav without any investi- 
gation being made, or punitive 
action being taken, by Congress’? 

What may members of. these 
Congressional Committees prop- 
erly state is the significance of 
this persistent violation of law by 
the Reserve authorities and the 
failure of Congress to take any 
corrective action in respect to it? 


Joins Geo. R. Harris 


(Special to THe FrnanctaL CHRONICLE) 


DENVER, Colo.—John Talbott 
has joined the staff of George R. 
Harris, First National Bank 
Building. Mr. Talbott was former- 


ly with Carroll, Kirchner & 
Jaquith, Inc. 
With American Secs. 
(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
GREELEY, Colo. — Robert J. 


Guerette is now with American 
Securities Company of Colorado, 
1515 Eighth Avenue. 


Ronald P. Boardman Now 
With E. F. Hutton Co. 


(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLF) 

CHICAGO, Ill. Ronald P. 
Boardman has become associated 
with E. F. Hutton & Company, 
Board of Trade Building. Mr. 
Boardman was formerly Vice- 
President of the City National 
Bank & Trust Co. of Chicago. 
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From Washington 
Ahead of the News 


By CARLISLE BARGERON 











Ever since World War I, we have come increasingly to live in 
two worlds, one in which things are actually as they are and the 
other in which things are made to seem what the publicity artists 
want them to be.I sometimes think that one out of every ten per- 
tons in this country must be engaged in pub- 


licity. 


a necessity as a lawyer. 


Washington abounds with publicity men, 
practically every government agency has them, 
Senators and members of Congress have them. 
This explains much that goes on here, the sen- 
sational headlines, the seemingly crazy actions. 
I doubt seriously that the cold war would be 
so hot were it not for publicity men on both 


sides. 


Anyway, from the time Ezra Taft Benson 
came here as Secretary of Agriculture he has 
been a publicity problem. He is mild man- 
An apostle of the 


nered, honest to the core. 


No sizable corporation would attempt 
these days to go without a publicity staff; if 
you are up against the law and can afford it a 
publicity man is often considered as much of 
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Mormon Church, the headlines have been anathema to him. He 
believed in calling a spade a spade and letting the chivs fall where 


they may. 


The Department of Agriculture has had a publicity 


staff, of course, but they have worked in the image of the Secre- 
tary, calmly and quietly, never attempting to give an aura of 
greatness to their chief or trying to make the people believe that 
things are any different from what they actually are. 

Put after the bloomer which the department pulled in con- 
gratulating the editor of “Harper’s Magazine” for an article calling 
the farmers ‘“‘tyrants,” the Secretary’s friends finally broke down 
his reserve and got him to accept the offer of a high pressure pub- 
licity firm to help him. Two weeks’ results show the Secretary 
to be an entirely different man. No longer is he just the earnest, 
hard working citizen trying to solve the farmers’ problems. He is 


a hard-hitting, two fisted fighter for the farmer. 


funny. 


It is downright 


First, the publicity entrepreneurs take him out to the Chicago 
stockyards where the pigs are being marketed. Under their direc- 
tion he takes over the job of auctioning off a lot of pigs, scolding 
the meat buyers for their cheapness, extolling the raiser of the 


pigs. 


You cculd have bowled the buyers over with a feather. 


Through thick and thin they Fave been his warmest supporters. 
But the Secretary is engaged in giving the lie to thos: who 
claimed the “Harper” article incident showed he was no friend of 


the farmers. 


The end of the Secretary’s aggressiveness in behalf of the 


farmer, however, is not yet. 


Returning to Washingtcn he called upon the railroads to with- 


draw their petition for a rate increase on farm products. 


He has 


taken his fight to the Interstate Commerce Commission. Who says 
Ezra is rot a friend of the farmers? Those mid-western politicians 
who have been demanding his scalp will have to eat their words. 

I ccn’t know what stunt his publicity men will think un for 
him next but the chances are you will see a greatly invigorated 
agriculture Secretary from now on. Somehow it is something that 
I hate to see. I hate to see such a genuine article as he is polished 


up to seem like something he isn’t. 


And although it may well 


make him more of a political asset to the Administration than he 
has been, it is doubtful if the farmer’s lot will be any better than 


if he had b2en let alone. 


Over the years, publicity men tried vainly to work over the 
late Senater Taft. They sought to make him colorful, to give him 
po itical appeal. There finally came a time when it dawned upon 
them that the Senator’s genuineness was what made him liked. 


He continued to win campaigns in his own state. 


His last state 


car paign, in 1950, was a tribute to the popularity he had attained. 
Campaign contributions poured in from all over the country. And 
he would have been elected President in 1952, too. Over the years 
I did a lot cf publicity for the Senator. But I never tried to make 
him something he wasn’t. I did try to publicize his attributes, but 
they were those he had, not something I tried to manufacture for 


him. 


High pressure publicity has given Estes Kefauver quite a 
popular appeal. But it will never get him to the White House, It 


isn’t built upen solid enough stuff. 


3 Robert N. Williams 


Robert Nowell Williams, 62, 
Vice-President of The Milwaukee 
Co., since 1941 and an investment 
dealer here for more than 40 
years, passed away after a long 
illness. 

A native of Milwaukee, Mr. 
Williams attended the University 
of Wisconsin and was a member 
of the Chi Psi Fraternity. He 
lived at 3349 N. Summit Ave. 
Ee was manager of the Milwau- 
kee office of A. B. Leach & Co. 
from 1914 to 1922, except for two 
vears spent in the Army during 
World War I. He later was Vice- 
President of the Morris F. Fox 
& Co. before founding and on- 
erating his own firm, the R. N. 
Williams Co., from 1923 to 1930. 
Mr. Williams was Vice-President 
of the former Edgar, Ricker & 





Co. from 1931 until he joined The 
Milwaukee Co. 

He was a member of the Mil- 
waukee Club and the Milwaukee 
Curling Club. 


With King Merritt 


(Special to Tue FinanciaL CHRONICLE) 


SPRINGFIELD, Mo.—Meyer K. 
Mazon has become connected with 
King Merritt & Co., Inc., Wood- 
ruff Building. 


Joins Chiles-Schutz 


(Special to THe FINaNcIAL CHRONICLE) 


OMAHA, Neb.—Robert J. Mc- 
Guire has joined the staff of 
Chiles-Schutz Company, Farm 
Credit Buildirg, members of the 
Midwest Stock Exchange. Mr. 
McGuire was previously with 
L. A. Huey Co. 
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Macmillan’s Economic Dilemma 
And Britain’s Political Horizon 


By PAUL EINZiG 


Well-known British Econcmist sees no change in the value 
of sterling or imposition of statutory restriciions upon divi- 
dends. Anticipates Conservative split should Mr. Macmillan’s 
April 10 Budget statement advocate cither increased credit 
restrictions or physical controls to combat Britain’s main 
danger of inflation. Crucial test and precedent expected if 
steel is allocated to aid export indusiri-s. Labor seen expleit- 
ing any split in Conservative ranks. 


LONDON, Eng.—There are as 
yet no indications of Mr. Macmil- 
lan’s intentions, and he is not ex- 
pected to disclose his full plans of 
how to aeal 
with inflation 
before Budget 
Day. In the 
meantime he 
and the junior 
Ministers of 
the Treasury, 
when answer- 
ing questions 
in Parliament, 
usually resort 
to the time- 
honored for- 
mula: “I can- 
not anticipate 
the Budget 
statement.’’ 
Nevertheless, he has already made 
it plain that he intends to make 
no change in the value or status 
of sterling, and that he intends to 
introduce no statutory limitations 
of dividends. For the rest, he re- 
mained tantalizingly vague. So 
speculation is ripe if, and to what 
extent, he will resort to controls 
in order to reinforce the operation 
of the credit squeeze and of other 
measurcs adopted by his predeces- 
sor. It now seems certain that 
those measures will need rein- 
forcing, for they have completely 
failed to arrest the inflationary 
wages spiral. 
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Inflation Main Danger 


Admittedly, the latest bank fig- 
ures show a marked decline in 
the amount of bank advances. 
Sterling has been firm since the 
turn of the year, and the Treasury 
actually succeeded in recovering 
some gold in January. But there 
are as yet no indications of any 
basic change in the trend of the 
balance of payments. And the do- 
mestic situation continues to be 
inflationary. When a_ Socialist 
member of Parliament demanded 
that the government should drop 
the credit squeeze on account of 
its deflationary effect on indus- 
try, the Economic Secretary to the 
Treasury, Sir Edward Boyle, re- 
minded the House that inflation 
and not deflation remains the 
main danger. 


Tightened Credit vs Controls 


Mr. Macmillan has to make up 
his mind between now and April 
10, when he will make his Budget 
statement, whether to administer 
yet another dose of orthodox 
credit restrictions, and supplement 
them with a 6% bank rate, or to 
resort to unorthodox physical con- 
trols and measures of compulsion. 
It has been suggested, for instance, 
that he might repeat the Keynes- 
ian device of compulsory saving, 
by adding another shilling in the 
pound to the rate of income tax 
and credit the proceeds to the 
accounts of taxpayers. The idea 
is that these amounts shou'd be 
released if and when consumer 
demand will show genuine signs 
of slackening. There is already 
an amount of £520 miilion ear- 
marked for that purpose, the out- 
standing balance of the “Postwar 
Credits” which were supposed to 
be repaid after the war but which 
are only repaid as ani when the 
beneficiaries reach retiring age. 
Even so, the amount is being grad- 
ually reduced. Possibly the gov- 
ernmer.t may be anxious to re- 


plenish this fund, so as to be able 
to intervene more effectively by 
releasing this pent-up purchasing 
power if and when there are signs 
of a major depression. 

The possibility of a return to 
steel control is well in the cards. 
Inaustry is suffering from an acute 
shortage of steel, and tne govern- 
me..t is subject to Socialist criti- 
cism on account of its attitude in 
allowing steel to be used exten- 
sively for the construction of of- 
fice buiidings and other nonpro- 
ductive schemes, while some of 
the dollar-earning exporters are 
short of raw material and have 
to cut their output. Such criticism 
is not confineu to Lociaiist quar- 
ters. The Conservative Party ap- 
pears to be sharply divided be- 
tween the “diehards” who prefer 
ruthless ortho<ox measures of 
credit restrictions and the more 
progressive elements who would 
like the government to relax its 
“jdeological dogmatism” in face 
of the realities of the situation. 

Although the practical case for 
resuming the system of steel allo- 
cations to safeguard the supplies 
of exporting industries is a strong 
one, a large proportion of Con- 
servative politicians and almost 
the entire Conservative Press are 
opposed to it, for fear that it 
might become the thin end of the 
wedge. Once the principle that 
shortages justify the reintroduc- 
tion of physical controls is adopted 
in one instance, it is liable to be 
applied in many spheres. In spite 
of this, a by no means insignifi- 
cant section of the Conservative 
Party is in favor of it. There is 
a growing feeling amongst them 
that under Mr. Butler’s Chancel- 
lorship the government had gone 
too far toward liberalizing trade, 
and that under prevailing condi- 
tions Britain’s expanding economy 
is bound to entail inflation in the 
absence of some physical controls. 
Those who think on such lines are 
hoping that Mr. Macmillan will 
prove to be their man. 


Conservative Split 


Mr. Macmillan, when deciding 
on this issue of freedom vs. con- 
trols, will have to bear in mind 
that the Conservative Party has 
committed itself heavily on the 
side of economic freedom. But 
he himself is as yet uncommitted, 
and it is just possible that the 
reason why Mr. Butler was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Macmillan is pre- 
cisely that it is always easier to 
eat the words of one’s predecessor 
than one’s own words. There is 
the danger that the reintroduction 
of physical controls might split 
the Conservative Party from top 
to bottom. Already there are in- 
cications of Right-wing hostility 
towarcs Mr. Macmillan, even be- 
fore anybody knows what he in- 
tends to do. There are other ele- 
ments of possib!e disunity — the 
forthcoming Monopolies and Re- 
strictive Practices Bill, over which 
Conservative opinion is sharply 
divided, and the persenal rivalries 
between the Conservative leaders. 
The traditional Conservative Party 
ciscipline and loyalty will be put 
to a very severe test this year. 
And Mr. Gaitskell, the newly- 
elected Leader of the Socialist 
Opposition, is awaiting his oppor- 
tunity to exploit any split in the 
ranks of government supporters. 
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The political horizon in Britain 


With Braun, Bosworth Joins Foster & Marshall 


is thus far from clear, in spite 
of the increase of the govern- (Special to THE FrNANCIAL CHRONICLE) (Special to THE FrnaNctaL CHRONICLE) 
ment’s majority at the general TOLEDO, Ohio — Donald W. PORTLAND, Oreg. — Carl J. 


election last year. It would be : : : 
deplorable if the difficult eco- Applegate is with Braun, Bos- Kubin has been added to the staff 


nomic situation were aggravated Worth & Co. Incorporated, Toledo of Foster & Marshall, U. S. Na- 
oy political complications. Trust Building. tional Bank Building. 


Hooker Electrochemical Company 
1955 


Record earnings + New products +x Other developments 


earnings for the combined companies. 

An increased dividend rate on common 
stock—up to $1.00 from $.80. 

Expanded production facilities in Niagara 
Falls, Montague, and Tacoma. 

Production started at Durez Plastics Divi- 
sion’s new plant at Kenton, Ohio. 

Ground broken at North Vancouver, B.C., 
for a new $11,000,000 plant of Hooker Chemi- 
cals, Ltd.—Western Canada’s first chlor- 
alkali plant. 

New products introduced in both the chem- 
ical and plastics industries. 


1955 was a record year for Hooker. 

Consolidations with Durez Plastics & 
Chemicals, Inc., and Niagara Alkali Com- 
pany brought us new products and new mar- 
kets. 

We also gained depth in management, 
greater technical and production know-how, 
wider geographical diversification, and a 

* broader base for future growth. 


Other highlights of the year 
A 21% increase in sales. 
$10,555,000 in net profits—a new high in 


























HIGHLIGHT REVIEW 
Combining Hooker, Durez and Niagara Alkali 
Fiscal Years Ended November 30 

RESULTS OF OPERATIONS 1955 1954 
Net sales of chemical products and services ........... $94,182,000 $77,517,000 
Other income from interest, dividends, licenses, etc. .... 888,000 1,068,000 
Ee rr ete a eer ris St $95,070,000 $78,585,000 
Cuz conte OF Going Tuaimess... . os ob 6 vce enc c eevee ecees 73,705,000 61,652,000 
Including: 1955 1954 
Employee wages, salaries, payroll taxes and 

ELIE SII POPE Le eg a $21,633,000 $17,602,000 
Raw materials, power, fuel, transportation, 

jocal and state taxes, other costs .......... 46,059,000 38,901 ,000 
Depreciation on buildings, equipment ....... 6,013,000 5,149,000 
i ONE a, once 644s 6 Hb eee FEES $21,365,000 $16,933,000 
Pee BROS GHED 6 dvi nace conse eereeserexemeres 10,810,000 8,731,000 
I he ioe ck nccehh ones swnkenne pee dss venswes $10,555,000 $ 8,202,000 
"Ne PERE a ee nee 2 ee: Se oP ee 5,991,000 5,072,000 
Balance of profit for year retained for use in our business $ 4,564,000 $ 3,130,000 
FINANCIAL POSITION—Fiscal Year End 
Me. a. SSL a ash oa, « Lobe es dé die oe taaea $34,079,000 $29,838,000 
ee ee ss dd bbls Bee 4 0 kbd oe dbbe deena 6,822,000 6,826,000 
Working capital (net current assets) .............+++- $27,257,000 $23,012,000 
Ratio of current assets to current liabilities ............ 5.00 to 1 4.37 tol 
es ee ree yt Pree a 5s ab « és wie $98,701,000 $92,662,000 
EE Ee he ME re PE ess Fo Re sr ee 33,282,000 31,506,000 
Net worth (shareholders’ equity) ..........-..eeee08: $65,419,000 $61,156,000 
Which is represented by: 
$4.25 Cumulative Preferred Stock .............000000s 5,000,000 5,000,000 
Cumulative Second Preferred Stock, Series B......... _ 9,118,000 
ee ee le a eae s © ae Pee 8 OUD 30,035,000 27,852,000 
OConital anvditen petdein .... 05... F ic cccie recta sccvrnnes 8,550,000 1,916,000 
Profit retained in the business (earned surplus) less 

transfers to Common Capital Stock Account ........ 21,834,000 17,270,000 
PER SHARE DATA 
Earnings per common share ..........--cesssercesees 1.72 1.36 
Annual dividend rate per Hooker common share ...... 1.00 .80 
Book value per common share ..........+-eeeereeeee 10.06 8.44 











Detailed Annual Report, including 


a five-year summary of the combined companies, 
will be sent on request. Please write to Secretary, 
Hooker Electrochemical Company, 27 Forty-sev- 
enth Street, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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THE MARKET 


By WALLACE STREETE 
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Stocks put on another dis- 
couraging show this week 
when the natural gas bill 
cleared Congress but failed to 
spark any lasting popularity 
for the oil and natural gas is- 
sues. The bill had been held 
for months as a favorable fac- 
tor that might generate a new 
show of strength in the mar- 
ket but when this failed the 
other major sections fell back 
into their laggard ways. 

a % * 

The stories told by the vari- 
ous indices were a bit more 
drastic than the facts war- 
ranted, due to the heavy num- 
ber of pivotal issues that went 
ex-dividend during the week 
including such potent ones as 
Standard Oil of Jersey, U. S. 
Steel, Consolidated Edison, 
Norfolk & Western and 
Southern Rail. Especially in 
the case of Standard of Jer- 
sey, this situation also broke 
a rather impressive string of 
new highs being posted by 
the issue. 

wh % % 

In falling some 26 points 
from the final posting of 1955, 
the industrial average made 
a low about where it had been 
expected to make a stand, and 
subsequently rebounded some 
16 points to provide the clas- 
sic one-half correction. 
Whether the Jan. 23 low will 
have to be tested before a 
new uphill climb, is still moot 
with the largely indecisive 
action of the list this week 
doing little to furnish a quick 
answer. On a couple of ses- 
sions recently, advances and 
declines came within 20-odd 
issues of matching each other, 
which isn’t convincing action 
in any sense. 


Pre-Hot Weather Favorites 


There were some _ indica- 
tions that the nearby market 
course had been written off 
and come of the traders were 
turning to the issues that 
normally find seasonal favor 
in hot weather, including 
Pepsi-Cola which was able to 
push ahead both in drifting 
markets and against the trend 
in lower ones. Another that 
was showing some signs of 
stirring was Motor Wheel 
where the big attraction is its 
Reo line of power lawn mow- 
ers: The industry forecasts 
call for 1956 sales ranging 
over the 2,500,000-unit mark 
which would make it a record 
year and boost sales some 
10%. A bit of this type popu- 
larity also stemmed from the 
National Garden Supply 
Trade Show that closes today 
after a three-day stand. 


Northern Pacific, a favorite 
some years back when the 
stock pushed close to the par 
line, was appearing in market 
recommendations on a grow- 





ing scale again, largely as a 
result of the best earnings in 
five years last year. Activity 
in the Williston Basin has 
been picking up with the 
prospect of accelerated earn- 
ings. In fact, the entire North- 
west has been developing en- 
couragingly with Northern 
Pacific drawing down in- 
creased revenues from it. In 
addition to its rail operations, 
the company also has poten- 
tially valuable oil lands itself 
and is well stocked with 
timberlands. In addition there 
is also the prospect of a mer- 
ger with Great Northern. The 
stock -has been holding re- 
cently at a price level a full 
20 points under its 1950 peak. 
% % % 

Steels still continue in 
group favor with the market 
analysts both because of their 
peak activities and the fact 
that they are selling at lower 
times-earnings factors than 
the general run of quality is- 
sues. Only National Steel has 
been able to show a 10-times- 
earnings price at recent 
levels, with the others selling 
around eight-times-earnings. 
National, like some of the 
others including Bethlehem, 
Armco and Republic, more 
times than not yields 5‘ or 
better. 


Borg Warners’ Outstanding 
Prospects 


Auto issues have been any- 
thing but stalwarts, but con- 
trary action is a market 
phenomenon and the specific 
item in this case is Borg 
Warner of the aute parts 
field. Part of the popularity 
for this issue is that even a 
decline in auto production 
will be offset by wider use of 
the Borg automatic transmis- 
sions, plus the fact that its 
sales to the auto industry are 
now down under the 50% 
level and the home appliance 
line is growing. It also has a 
position in the oil well equip- 
ment line to offset any ad- 
verse auto business facets. 
Moreover, the stock had re- 
acted modestly from last 
vear’s high reached after the 
1954 stock split which was a 
3-for-1 division. 

Chemical shares tradition- 
ally sell at high price-times- 
earnings ratios of 20-to-1 or 
better, which currently brings 
American Cyanamid to light 
since it has been holding at a 
level only 16-times last year’s 
estimated results and only 
14-times the projected earn- 
ings anticipated for this year. 
The company has the benefit 
of being both in basic chemi- 
cals and synthetic fibers as 
well as in the consumer mar- 
ket through acquisition of 
Formica. It also is in the drug 
business through its Lederle 





Laboratories which is not 


unknown in drug circles. 


A Backward Oil Supplier 

So far this year the oil 
shares have been rather 
prominent on good strength, 
some of it discounting the 
natural gas price decontrol 
moves and part of it from the 
high business activity in sup- 
plying fuel for a colder than 
normal winter. National Sup- 
ply, whose fate is linked di- 
rectly with the level of oil 
activity, could be considered 
among the backward issues 
not only recently but through 
the bull swing as well. It has 
had a mundane trading life 
and also has reacted moder- 
ately from last year’s peak 
price, despite good earnings 
right along. 
%* 


% * 


Not much has been said 
that is good in the carpet in- 
dustry group, but the recent 
merger of Mohawk Carpet 
and Alexander Smith has 
brought some limited popu- 
larity to the surviving cor- 
poration, Mohasco Industries. 
The company in the merger 
acquired among other things 
a convenient tax loss credit 
which will offset future earn- 
ings and enable a far brighter 
showing than has been gen- 
eral in this depressed in- 
dustry. 

Cement stocks, despite as- 
surances that some form of 
heavy highway commitments 
will result from legislative 
sessions not only on the na- 
tional but onthe State level 
as well, have been unable to 
show any great independent 
strength. A similar story is 
that of the school supply 
firms, American Seating and 
Brunswick Balke, which have 
an excellent future prospect 
in all the activity in school 
construction plus possibilities 
of Federal aid to spur it even 
more. 


Ramifications in Celotex 

Celotex Corp., one of the 
larger building supply firms, 
plus other indirect activities, 
is among the issues that have 
also had a mundane market 
life through the bull swing. In 
fact, it held in a range of only 
a fraction more than 10 points 
all last year. On a typical 
market session the issue will 
straggle to a few random ap- 
pearances leaving it more or 
less neglected. Through stock 
ownership, however, Celotex 
is interested in one of the 
leading sugar producers and, 
going one step further, is also 
beneficially interested in the 
oil and gas field through 
South Shore Oil & Develop- 
ment. A large stock interest is 
held in this by South Coast 
Corp., the cane sugar unit, 
with Celotex holding nearly a 
majority of South Coast’s 
common and more than three- 
fourths of its preferred. 


[The views expressed in this 
article do not necessarily at any 
time coincide with those of the 
“Chronicle.” They are presented 
as those of the author only.] 








BOSTON SECURITIES TRADERS ASSOCIATION 

The Boston Securities Traders Association 
will hold their annual winter dinner on 
Friday, Feb. 10, 1956 at the Parker House, 
Boston, Mass. 


Members of the Committee include: 


Chairman: James J. Lynch, Paul D. Shee- 
line & Company; Richard J. Corbin, Blyth & 
Company, Inc.; Clive Fazioli, White, Weld & 
Company; Henry F. Griffin, A. C. Allyn & 
Company, Inc.; David H. May, May & Gannon, 
Inc.; John J. McDonough, H. C. Wainwright 
& Co.; Fredrick S. Moore, New York Hanse- 
atic Corp.; Walter T. Swift, Kidder, Peabody 
& Company; Albert G. Woglom, Clayton Se- 
curities Corp. 
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James J. Lynch 


BOSTON SECURITIES TRADERS ASSOCIATION 


At the annual business meeting of the Boston Securities 
Traders Association the following officers were elected for 1956: 





Gilbert M. Lothrop Alex. W. Moore Frederick V. McVey 





Carl V. Wells John A. McCue 


President: Gilbert M. Lothrop, W. E. Hutton & Co. 
Vice-President: Alexander W. Moore, New York Hanseatic 


Corporation. 
Treasurer: Frederick V. McVey, Childs, Jeffries & Thorndike, 
Inc. 
Recording Seeretary: Carl V. Wells, Paine, Webber, Jackson 
& Curtis 


Corresponding Secretary: John A. McCue, May & Gannon, Ine. 


Governors: Wilfred G. Conary, G. H. Walker & Co. (Provi- 
dence); Francis R. Cogghill, White, Weld & Co.; Raymond V. Cop- 
pens, Blair & Co. Incorporated; Walter F. Eagan, Harris, Upnam 
& Co.; James E. Moynihan, J. B. Maguire & Co., Inc.; and Leo F. 
Newman, American Securities Corporation. 


INVESTMENT TRADERS ASSOCIATION OF PHILADELPHIA 

The investment Traders Association of Philadelphia will hold 
its 32nd annual Mid-Winter Dinner on Friday, March 2, at 7:30 
p.m. at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. The dinner will be pre- 
ceded by a member-guest luncheon at the Bellevue-Stratford 
at noon. Reservations may be made with Clifford G. Remington, 
Woodcock, Hess & Co., Inc., or Rudolph Sander, Butcher & Sher- 
rerd. 


SECURITY TRADERS ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK 


Security Traders Association of New York, Inc. (STANY) 
Bowling League standing as of Jan. 26, 1956 is as follows: 

Team 
Krisam (Capt.), Farrell, Clemence, Gronick, Flanagan__-_--~- 
Serlen (Capt.), Gold, Krumholz, Wechsler, Gersten___---- 9 
Leone (Capt.), Gavin, Fitzpatrick, Valentine, Greenberg-_- 7 
Kaiser (Capt.), Kullman, Werkmeister, O’Connor, Strauss_- 6 
Barker (Capt.), Bernberg, H. Murphy, Whting, McGovan-_- 6 
Bradley (Capt.), C. Murphy, Voccolli, Rogers, Hunter_--_- 6 
Topol (Capt.), Eiger, Nieman, Weissman, Forbes___------- 4 
Donadio (Capt.), Brown, Rappa, Shaw, Demaye-_-_-_-- ---_--- 4 
Leinhardt (Capt.), Bies, Pollack, Kuehner, Fredericks__--- 3 
Meyer (Capt.), Corby, A. Frankel, Swenson, Dawson, Smith 3 
Growney (Capt.), Define, Alexander, Montanye, Weseman-_ 2 
Manson (Capt.), Jacobs, Barrett, Siegel, Yunker___------- 1 
200 Point Club 5 Point Club 


Rav Petes wunncce 245 Will Krisam 
Nat Krumholz 225 Charlie Kaiser 
Jack Valentine __.. 212 Walt Bradley 
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Common Stocks and Common Sense 


By ROBERT G. GERRISH* 


Manager, Syndicate and Municipal Bond Departments 
G. H. Walker and Co., Providence, Rhode Island. 


Referring to the N. Y. Stock Exchange and Federal Reserve 
Board surveys of stock ownership, Mr. Gerrish contrasts the 
27 million family automobile ownership as compared with the 
41/2 million families who own common stocks, and depicts the 


magnitude of the potential market. 


Portrays the record of 


stock ownership as a hedge against price inflation and cites 

hew the common sense value of stock ownership can be 

stressed for greater sales. Finds the tremendous demand for 

Ford stock an encouraging omen and offers advice on how to 
find a good stock. 


I am delighted to have this op- 
portunity to talk with you today 
Partly because any salesman is 
always delighted to talk about his 
product. More 
to the point 
though, each 
of you devotes 
your talents 
each day to 
analyzing the 
market for, 
and  present- 
ing the merits 
of, your own 
special] prod- 
uct. For that 
reason I re- 
gard youasa 4% a 
pig A yaa Robt. G. Gerrish 
am eager to 
have you turn your thoughts to 
my product—common stocks—and 
to explore with you some of the 
curious and interesting things 
about them as well as some of the 
interesting and even more curious 
things about the market for them. 
The word “market” of course can 
have several meanings. Right now 
I use the word as it relates to the 
number of families who now own 
stocks and the number of poten- 
tial owners of them. A little later 
we will talk about the stock mar- 
ket. 


A recent survey showed that 
only about 412 million families 
owned common stocks. Contrast 
that if you will with the owner- 
ship of automobiles by about 27 
million families and the produc- 
tion of about eight million new 
automobiles this past year. I said 
a recent survey showed that only 
about 412 million families owned 
common stocks. Actually that sur- 
vey may now be outdated because 
it seemed to many of us in the 
investment business that about 
twice that number of families 
wanted to buy Ford stock. Quite 
seriously though if the demand 
for that security was actually as 
broad as it seemed and was re- 
ported, then the effects can be of 
tremendous significance both to 
us in the investment banking 
business and to you who own 
stocks now or who may intend to 
buy them. 


If it is true that a vast numbe 
of new investors were or wantee 
to be buyers of that issue, it 
could be one of the most import 
ant market occurrences in the last 
20 years. For it might well meaB 
that the arithmetic of our times 
coupled with the magic name of 
a tremendously successful come= 
pany never before owned by the 
public, have combined to create 
a demand and desire for common 
stock ownership far greater than 
the rather meager dimensions of 
the present participation by these 
families who have money to in- 
vest. It may mean that a vast 
new number of people have taken 
that way to say that they realize 
what well chosen common stocks 
can do for their owners and that 
they want to have a part in their 
savings invested in them. 


I hope I have not taken you or 





*From an address by Mr. Gerrish be- 
fore the Salesmanagers Club of the Great- 
er Previdence Chamber of Commerce, 
Providence, R. I., under the auspices of 
the Investors Information Program of 
the New York Stock Exchange, Jan. 19, 
1956. 





myself too far down the road of 
wishful thinking, but the point 
I make is that demand can have 
just as great an effect on the price 
of common stocks as it has on 
automobiles or refrigerators. And 
confidence “an have an even 
greater effegt. Demand in point 
of any greatér number of buyers 
has begun to widen only recently. 
Confidence is also a relatively 
new ingredient. 

Consider this( and I refer again 
to recent surveys by the New 
York Stock Exchange and the 
Federal Reserve Board)— 


(1) Only 10% of all adults said 
they would choose common stocks 
as a way to invest money. 


(2) But only 23% know what 
a common stock is. 


(3) I mentioned that about 414 
million families of which 3 mil- 
lion earned over $5,000 a year 
were shareholders. There are an- 
other 912 million families with 
incomes over $5,000 a year. 


(4) Thus we have sold only 
25% to 33% of our potential mar- 
ket. 

(5) Indeed—and this applies to 
you people in this room—the sur- 
vey showed that 65% of the fami- 
lies earning more than $10,000 
a year have never been contacted 
by telephone or in person by a 
broker. 

Strangely enough this situation 
exists in spite of the arithmetic 
of our times. You have seen this 
arithmetic work and you have 
felt it work. In the t0-year 
stretch from Jan. 1, 1945 to the 
end of December 1954, the cost of 
living increased by 50%. 

Now there are only a few things 
you can do with your surplus 
money. You can— 

(1) Hold cash. 

(2) Put it in a bank. 

(3) Buy bonds. 

(4) Take a real estate mort- 
gage. 

(5) Buy stocks. 

Let’s see how each of these 
would have fared. 


(1) Cash obviously would have 
shown no increase and in fact 
suffered a loss of about 44 in pur- 
chasing power. 

(2) A bank deposit at 244%-3% 
compounded quarterly would have 
shown an increase of 28%-35% or 
at best only %; of what was 
needed to stay abreast of the in- 
crease in the cost of living. 

(3) A high-grade corporate 
bond at 3% would have done no 
better. 

(4) A 5% real estate mortgage 
would have equaled the increase. 

(5) Common stocks as mea- 
sured by the Dow-Jones Indus- 
trial Average showed an increase 
of 165% or better than three times 
the increase in the cost of living. 


Perhaps you would be inter- 
ested in a study prepared by the 
University of Michigan covering 
the period Jan. 15, 1937 to Jan. 
15, 1950. The market stood at 
essentially the same level at the 
beginning and the end of the 
period. 

Yet a fixed sum of money in- 
vested every year in a cross sec- 
tion of common stocks with divi- 
dends reinvested produced a 
12.2% return compounded. Too 
good to be true? Remember this 
survey did not allow for any pro- 


‘should show an 


. The Commercial and Financial Chronicle 


nounced market rise. Yet over the 
past 55 years stock prices again 
as measured by the Dow-Jones 
Industrial Average have increased 
at the average rate of 3.18% a 
year. Note, please, that this does 
not take into account any divi- 
dends paid during this long period 
of time. 


Perhaps now your imagination 
may begin to stir with mine at the 
possibility of somehow telling the 
story of common stocks to the tre- 
mendous number of potential in- 
vestors. Is the Ford story a fore- 
runner of a greatly different mar- 
ket acceptance and demand? Is it 
possible that quite unwittingly 
and very probably quite unwill- 
ingly Henry Ford the elder, whose 
ideas changed the habits and face 
of this country, may have played 
a part in changing the market for 
common stocks? 


Most of you will agree, I think 
that a successful business can only 
be built over a lengthy period of 
time, and with the principal em- 
phasis placed on lasting profits 
rather than quick profits. So it is 
with investing. Good results take 


time. We have seen that the long- 


term trend of stock prices has 
been upwards. There have been 
price declines and there will be 
more. But the investor who 
bought and kept good stocks has 
done very well. 

How do you find a good stock? 
I think you should look for sev- 
eral things: 


(1) It should be in an industry 
that is growing and is essential. 
For example, oils, chemicals, nat- 
ural gas, electric utilities. 


(2) It should be operated by 
skilled and successful manage- 
ment. Certainly the odds would 
seem to favor your having a 
better investment result if you en- 
trust your money to a DuPont, a 
General Motors, or a Ford type 
management than if you left it in 
the care of a management which 
is not as well regarded and who 
has not been able to produce sub- 
stantial profits for the stock- 
holders. 


(3) The money with which the 
business is operated—the capital 
or capitalization, so called, should 
be reasOnably balanced between 
bonds, preferred and common 
stocks. The proportions in each 
class may vary depending on the 
stability of sales and profits ex- 
pected for the particular industry. 
In general, though it is good prac- 
tice to determine that the com- 
pany you consider buying has 
about the same proportion of 
bonds and preferred outstanding 
as is standard for its industry. The 
reason for this is because bonds 
and preferreds represent a prior 
charge on earnings before com- 
mon stocks. If the proportion in 
bonds and preferreds is too high it 
is possible that in poor times with 
a declining earnings trend it could 
mean that all the profits have to 
go to the bondholder, and pre- 
ferred stockholders, leaving very 
little for the common stockholder. 


(4) There should be an accept- 
able relationship between the 
market price and the demon- 
strated and expected earnings. 
The most frequently mentioned 
yardstick is 10 times. That is, that 
the stock would sell for about 10 
times earnings. I think that this 
test is a very difficult one to ap- 
ply in any arbitrary manner, and 
it is here that your broker can be 
very helpful. Most investment 
firms make every effort to un- 
cover companies whose earnings 
important im- 
provement. This improvement can 
come about by reason of a new 
product for which a great demand 
can be predicted, a more efficient 
manner of operation, a generally 
increased demand for that com- 
pany’s products as a whole or in- 
creased production of a product 


that is in short supply. Close per- 
sonal contacts with company man- 
agements or large investors fre- 
quently provide the starting point 


for a lengthy analysis with the 
hoped-for result of substantial 
profit to an investor. 


(5) It isn’t necessary to be right 
half the time. I believe that this 
is one of the least understood 
points of investing. It isn’t neces- 
sary to be right half the time sim- 
ply because you don’t have to 
have a strong opinion all the time. 
There is nothing wrong that I can 
see in saying you are not sure 
enough of your facts to buy. It 
isn’t greatly different than con- 
cluding you don’t have to bid 
every bridge hand dealt to you. 
There is no om © this room who 
will ever have tu un his eye over 
the newspaper page showing the 
transactions in the New York 
Stock Exchange and decide 
whether he should buy or sell 
every one of those issues at that 
time. So I say, you don’t have to 


» be right half the time simply be- 


cause you don’t have to risk your 
judgment or your money all the 
time. You buy only those you be- 
lieve in. 

(6) The potential gain should 
justify the risk. For example, let’s 
take a stock which is selling at 
15 and by reason of some develop- 
ment such as a new product, addi- 
tional capacity or increased effi- 
ciency, may product’ earnings 
which would justify its selling at 
20. It is probably fair to say that 
the stock is reflecting in its price 
some part of its promise. So let’s 
suppose that if this hope did not 
exist that the stock would have a 
value of 10, which could be justi- 
fied on the basis of its current 
earnings and reputation. My opin- 
ion is that you and your advisor 
should feel that there is a 50-50 
chance or better that this promise 
will be realized. Otherwise the 
gain will not justify the risk and 
the stock is a poor purchase. I 
think this is a terribly important 
point and I wish time would per- 
mit me to discuss it further, for 
I am sure that few investors place 
it in its proper perspective. 

(7) Your broker or investment 
banker. He should of course be 
well regarded, both for his ability 
and his integrity. Equally impor- 
tant, though, you should like him. 
You should feel he is interested 
in you and in what you are trying 
to accomplish. If you choose well 
you will both gain by building a 
business relationship that may 
well exist during your entire 
business career — when you are 
trying to do what he should be 
skilled in helping you accomplish 
—to build an estate that will pro- 
vide for your retirement, the ed- 
ucation of your children, or any 
of the many other things we all 
want money for. 


With Mid Continent Secs. 


(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


ST. LOUIS, Mo. — Ted Cohen 
and John C. Roberts, Jr. are now 
with Mid Continent Securities 
Corp., 3520 Hampton Avenue. 


Samuel Hirsch Co. Formed 


Samuel Hirsch & Co., members 
of the New York Stock Exchange 
and Associate members of the 
American Stock Exchange, have 
opened offices at 29 Broadway, 
New York City. The firm will also 
have a branch office at 286 Broad- 
way, Monticello, New York, under 
the management of Samuel Pen- 
ski. This will be _ the first 
permanent brokerage office in 
Monticello in more than 20 years. 
Members of the firm are Samuel 
Hirsch (Member New York Stock 
Exchange), Harold Lewis (Man- 
aging Partner), Samuel Simon 
(Limited). 


Barber & Kane Formed 


CHICAGO, Ill.—Barber & Kane 
has been formed with offices at 
10 South La Salle Street to en- 


gage in aé_ securities business. 
Officers are Willis R. Barber, 
President and Treasurer, and 


John F. Kane, Vice-President and 
Secretary. 
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De Wiit Conklin Opens 
West Coast Offiice 


The De Witt Conklin Organiza- 
tion, 100 Broadway, New York 
City, specializing in stockholder 
and financial relations, an- 
nounced over 
the weekend 
the opening 
of a new West 
Coast office 
in the Russ 
Building, - San 
Francisco. 
This office 
was estab- 
lished to en-' 
able the De 
Witt Conklin 
Organization 
torendera 
more com- 
plete service 
to its clients 
and particularly those located on 
the Pacific Coast. Robert E. 
Anderson, formerly Vice-Presi- 
dent in charge of research for the 
investment banking firm of Hill 
Richards & Co., Los Angeles, has 
been appointed manager of this 
new San Francisco office. 


Milwaukee Bond Glub 
To Hold Annual Meeting 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—The Mil- 
waukee Bond Club will hold its 
annual meeting and election of 
officers on Tuesday, Feb. 21 at 
Skyroom of the Plankinton House. 
Brenton H. Rupple, Robert W. 
Baird & Co., Inc. is Chairman of 
the arrangements committee. Res- 
ervations should be made with 
Harry Madary of Robert W. Baird 
& Co., Inc.—tariff $10 for guests. 
James Hintz of Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane is Chair- 
man of the Options Committee. 

Slate of new officers to be 
elected is: 


President: Brenton H. Rupple, 
Robert W. Baird & Company. 

Vice-President: Fred D. Jenkins, 
Brew-Jenkins Company. 


Governors: Joseph N. Austrup, 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane; Harold A. Franke, The 
Milwaukee Company; Lester B. 
McElhinéy, Bache & Company; 
Stanley L. Rewey, Marshall & Ils- 
ley Bank; Robert J. Riley, Loewi 
& Co.; Thomas H. Twitchell, B. C. 
Ziegler & Company. 


New York Stock Exchange 
Weekly Firm Changes 


The New York Stock Exchange 
announces the following firm 
changes: 


Franklin, Meyer & Barnett will 
not dissolve on Feb. 3 as pre- 
viously reported. 

The name of Warburton, Greiner 
& Batkin will not be changed on 
Teb. 4 as previously reported. 

William J. Flynn, Walter A. 
Schiffer, member of the Exchange, 
and C. Kenneth Smith retired 
from partnership in Bache & Co. 
Jan. 31. 

John F. Sammon retired from 
partnership in William L. Burton 
& Co. February 1. 





Robert E. Anderson 


Bruns Nordeman Branch > 


WEST MEMPHIS, Ark.—Bruns, 
Nordeman & Co. has opened a 
branch office at 110 East Thomp- 
son Street under the management 
of James R. Pugh. 


Bond Women to Hear 


Gordon Dean, Senior Vice- 
President of Nuclear Energy 
Division of General Dynamics 


Corp., will be the guest speaker 
at a luncheon meeting of the 
Women’s Bond Club of New York 
at the Bankers Club, February 7. 
His subject will be “Atomic 
Energy in Industry.” 
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Impact of Reduced Auto, Housing 
Output Analyzed 


The First National City Bank 


predicts $400 billion economy 


for current quarter with expected auto and housing decline 
unlikely to carry the rest of the economy wiih them. Finds 
auto cutback publicity obscures favorable comparisen of new 
car sales with last year’s. Estimates housing outlays to keep 


The February “Monthly Bank 
Letter” of the First National City 


Bank of New York, in viewing 
the general business offsetting 


changes taking place, points out 
that another “rolling readjust- 
ment” is under way and expresses 
confidence in the outlook despite 
the expected decline in automo- 
bile and housing industries. In 
summarizing the general business 
conditions, the ‘Letter’ observes 
that “since the automotive indus- 
iry is the largest buyer of mate- 
rials, parts, and supplies in the 
country, even a modest curtail- 
ment causes some dampening of 
enthusiasm and takes something 
away from the force of the busi- 
mess advance. Together with the 
slippage in housing starts, which 
continued through December and 
lias now lasted for some months, 
it signifies a narrowing and slow- 
ing of the rise, and possibly the 
reaching of the crest which so 
inany have been expecting. 

“In other lines, however, there 
are few indications of slackening, 
znd some are still gaining. Where 
z: crest seems to be forming, as in 
steel and certain other industrial 
ynaterials, it is due generally to 
l.mitations of capacity rather than 
to softening demand. In many in- 
custries, manufacturers would be 
producing more if they could pos- 
sibly do so. Unfilled orders are 
heavy, often requiring capacity 
output for months to come. In- 
«coming business holds at high lev- 
«is. Machinery and equipment 
cutput and non-residential con- 


struction are expanding. In the 
general merchandise trades, re- 


ports from the January whole- 
sale markets, which reflect retail 
conditions and buyers’ sentiments, 
l:ave been uniformly good. 
“From all indications, the coun- 
tvy will cross the invisib!e boun- 
cary line into a $400-billion-a- 
} car economy, measured by the 
1 otal output of goods and services, 
some time in the current quarter. 
“here is no particular magic in 
inis figure except as it empha- 
s:zes the rapid growth of the past 


\.car, the unprecedented height 
reached, and the way in which 
many lines must strain at the 
limits of manpower, materials, 
and capacity to make this possi- 
Lie. In the past year the ex- 
ieaordinary total of 3.1 million 


people have been added to the 
working force, and output of steel, 
1.0nferrous metals, glass, paper, 
wad other materials has been 
pushed as close to capacity as is 
economically feasible. At such 
liugh levels, further gains are dif- 
{acult and limited, while cutbacks 
ia line which have become tempo- 
iarily overextended are to be ex- 
jected. This is the situation in 
z atomobiles. 

“The stock market has been 
vacillating, and some tendency to 
saorten commitments is reported 
Ly purchasing agents. In view of 
fue dangers of duplication of or- 
cers and excessive’ inventory 
Luild-up, which could only carry 
on the boom at the expense of 
l.ier recession, conservative buy- 
jig policies should be welcomed. 
l.one of these developments pro- 
1.dGes clear signs that business is 
z: a turning point. 


Prospects for Automobiles 

“The spotlight has focused on 
tue automobile and homebuilding 
ji..austries as primary sources of 
weakness in 1956. Both industries 
liad remarkably good years in 


14955, and both are currently op- 
erating considerably below their 


residential construciion with 8% of its 1955 high. 


1955 highs. Harlow H. Curtice, 
President of General Motors, has 
predicted that domestic automo- 
bile production (excluding vehi- 
cles for export) will total 7.5 mil- 
lion cars and trucks in 1956, a de- 
cline of 14% but still the second 
best year on record. The indus- 
try expects truck production ap- 
proximately to equal the 1,050,000 
turned out for domestic use in 
1955; hence, the anticipated de- 
cline of roughly 1.2 million units 


from 1955 to 1956 would appear 
to be entirely in passenger car 
output. 

“The publicity given to cut- 


backs in auto output has tended 
to obscure the fact that retail 
sales of new cars are holding well 
up to last year’s performance, 
which is no small achievement. In 
November, December, and _ the 
first 20 days of January, dealers 
sold somewhat more cars than 
they did a year earlier, when the 
new 1955 models were arousing 
so much interest. The key ques- 
tion is how long dealers can main- 
tain this pace. 

“Whereas the ’55 model year 
started off with low stocks and a 
moderate rate of production, out- 
put of 56 models quickly attained 
near-record levels and by Dec. 31 
had piled up dealers’ stocks of 
725,000 new cars, according to 
Ward’s Reports. Since mid-De- 
cember, manufacturers have been 
striving to bring production more 
closely into line with sales, but 
even so new car stocks at the end 
of January were probably at an 
all-time high. By eliminating 
overtime and Saturday work and 
by laying off over 25,000 workers, 
factories have cut passenger car 
output 23%, from 178,409 in the 
week ended Dec. 10 to 137,200 in 
the last week of January. For 
February, production is scheduled 
at about 600,000 cars, still a good 
rate for the off-season by pre- 
1955 standards. 


“The greatest part of the ad- 
justment to date, by both auto 
manufacturers and suppliers, has 
been accomplished by a shift from 
overtime Operations to a normal 
work week, which is hardly a 
depressed condition. Some _ sup- 
pliers, notably steel mills, have 
continued to operate at record 
levels because demand by other 
customers was so great. What 
little steel was released by auto 
companies has been eagerly 
snapped up. If dealers’ new car 
sales start slipping, further pro- 
duction cutbacks are likely to fol- 
low, but to date the reductions in 
output and payrolls have not 
reached proportions that would 
fan out far into the rest of the 
economy; indeed, the release of 
materials may make it possible 
for some other industries to in- 
crease output. In any case, the 
restyled °57 models will provide 
a stimulus to the market in the 
latter part of the year. 


The Housing Market 


“Home building has been de- 
clining for some time with little 
visible effect on over-all eco- 
nomic growth. The number of 
new homes started reached a peak 
seasonally adjusted annual rate 
of 1,478,000 in December 1954 and 
declined to 1,187,000 in December 


1955. The cumulative effect of 
tighter mortgage credit, more 
restrictive terms, resistance to 


higher prices, and localized sat- 
uration of a few markets tended 
to accelerate the drop in the latter 
part of 1955. 

“More recently there have been 
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indications that the tide is turn- 
ing. The Home Loan Bank Board 
arranged in December to make as 
much as a billion coliars in staad- 
by credits available to Federal 
savings and loan associations. In 
January, the Veterans Association 
and Federal Housing Administra- 
tion extended maximum maturi- 
ties on mortgages guaranteed or 
insured by them from 25 to 30 
years, reversing their action of 
last July. The Federal National 
Mortgage Association opened fa- 
cilities for ‘warehousing’ mort- 
gages. Generally, funds available 
for investment in morigages ap- 
pear to be somewhat less tight. 
It is likely to be spring before 
it can be seen whether or not 
these changes are sufficient to 
halt or reverse the downtrend in 
housing starts. Meanwhile most 
experienced observers are reason- 
ably optimistic. In both govern- 
ment and private building circles 
the consensus is that the number 
of units started in 1956 should 
reach or exceed 1,200,000, which 
is a little better than the Decem- 
ber 1955 rate. 

“The number of 
started in December was down 
one-fifth from the peak a year 
earlier, but total expenditures on 
residential construction were off 
only 8% from their 1955 high. 
The difference is attributable to 
rising construction costs, to de- 
mand for homes with more rooms 
and more special features, and to 
the rise in cutlays for alterations 
and improvements. These trends 
will help maintain expenditures 
even in the face of a further de- 
cline in housing starts in 1956.” 


Geyer, Warren V.-Ps. 
Of Blair & Co. Ins. 


Blair & Co. Incorporated, 44 
Wall Street, New York City, an- 
nounced the election of George 
Geyer, as Vice-President in 


dwellings 





George Geyer 


Robert H. Warren 


charge of the bank and insur- 
ence department and Robert H. 
Warren as Vice-President in 
charge of the corporate stock syn- 
dicate department. 

Mr. Geyer and Mr. Warren 
were President and Vice-Presi- 
dent, respectively, of Geyer & Co. 
when it was merged into Blair in 
September, 1954. 

A veteran of 28 years in the 
investment business, Mr. Geyer 
has specialized in insurance stocks 
since 1932. He founded Geyer & 
Co. in 1940. 

Mr. Warren has been 
curities business since 
joined Geyer in 1944 
been Vice-President in 
institutional sales in 
York office from 1951 
merger with Blair. 


New S. F. Exch. Member 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif. — The 
Governing Board announces the 
election of Mark O’Donnell to 


membership in the San Francisco 
Stock Exchange effective Feb. 1, 
1956. Mr. O’Donnell, a_ general 
partner in the member firm of J. 
Barth & Co., acquired his mem- 
bership by transfer from B. E. 
Stewart, also a general partner of 
that firm. Mr. O’Donnell will rep- 
resent J. Barth & Co. on the Floor 
of the Stock Exchange. 


in the se- 
1934. He 
and had 
charge of 
the New 
until the 
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Decatur Bridge Now Operating on Toll Basis 


Dedication ceremonies set for May after long delay occasioned 
by whims and caprices of Missouri River. Role of investment 
bankers in overcoming difficulties noted. 


When the Burt County Bridge 
Commission was authorized by the 
Nebraska Legislature in the late 


40’s to construct, Operate and 
maintain a bridge and its ap- 
proaches to span the Missouri 


River between Decatur, Neb., and 
Onawa, Iowa, public officials and 
residents of both states were more 
than gratified as the economic 
need of such an artery had long 
since been evident. Not so evi- 
dent, however, were the numerous 
difficulties, both man-made and 
the prcduct of nature, which op- 
erated to delay opening of the 
structure for toll traffic until ap- 


proximately five years after its 
completion. 
In view of the fact that the 


bridge has been opened for traffic 
since Dec. 19, 1955, with formal 
dedication ceremonies scheduled 
for sometime in May, it is of in- 
terest to review the history cf the 
delay and the vital role played by 
the bankers which marketed the 
necessary bonds in resolving the 
cifficu‘ties which bcset the proj- 
ect. Equally important is the fact 
that the time, effort and expense 
borne by the bankers of the bonds 
in protecting the invested inter- 
ests of its customers was not re- 
quired on legal grounds. The fi- 
nancing, incidentally, was effected 
by a group headed by Shields & 
Co., New York City, Robert E. 
Schweser & Co., Omaha, and R. W. 
Spraggirs & Co., Memphis. It 
consisted of the sale in March, 
1950, primarily to life insurance 
companies, of $1,970,000 334% ob- 
ligations, dated Feb. 1, 1950 and 
due Feb. 1, 1980. 


Subsequent to the sale of the 
bonds, work on the bridge got 
under way, completion of which 
was achieved in the fall cf 1951. 
The bridge, however, could not be 
opened for traffic as the unpre- 
dictable Missouri River had not 
returned to its criginal chanrel 
which the bridge spanned. As a 
matter cf fact, it had moved even 
further ta the east. such evrations, 
incidentally, being far from un- 
louai cS Witness wie testimony of 
the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers 
whose task it was to keen the 
surging river “tied down.” How- 
ever, reduced Congressional av- 
propriations for the work of the 
Army Corps, along with the prob- 
lems created by the Korean War, 
prevented the engineers from car- 
rying out their original intentions 
of returning the Missouri to its 
proper channel. 

Shields & Co. were unaware of 
the channel problems and even 
upon learning of them were not too 
much concerned as it was assumed 
that the 30-month interest avpro- 
priation in the original purchase 
price of the bonds would cover 
any situation until the bridge could 
be opened for traffic. By 1952, 
however, with the Missouri then 
even further east of the original 
channel and no definite p'ans for 
returning it, the underwriting 
house became aware of the seri- 
ousness of the matter. 

Although preliminary legal 
cpinion indicated the firm was 
not guilty of any negligence and 
could successfully defend any 
suit brought against it based on 
the prospectus, Shields felt that 
its obligation to the purchasers of 
the bonds demanded something be 
done to rectify the situation. 


The initial steps taken by 
Shields fell largely into two 
groups. First an almost frontal 


attack on the Executive Branch 
of the Federal Government and 
the Bureau of the Budget to have 
money placed in the budget spe- 
cifically designated to return the 
river to its original channel. 
Secondly, Shields engaged an en- 
gineering firm to make an esti- 
mate of the costs of returning 
the river to its channel. 





The task assumed by the firm 
proved to be a gargantuan one, 
including formation of the Mis- 
souri Valley Developmnet Corpo- 
ration, engaging a Washington 
law firm familiar with the 
conventions and policies of the 
Bureau of the Budget, and having 
residents, townspeople and Gov- 
ernors of the States of Iowa and 
Nebraska to enlist the aid of the 
proper Congressional Committees 
to authorize the required funds to 
restore the Missouri to its proper 
channel in order that the bridge 
could be placed in operation. 

Among other things, Paul 
Shields, in a letter to President 
Truman defined the position he 
thought the Government should 
take, stating: “By allowing the 
Decatur Bridge to be built the 
Government assured the bond- 
holders the river would be re- 
turned to its proper channel.” 
Then followed the taking of 
numerous other actions before the 
bond house achieved success in 
its mission, aided considerably by 
Rep. Jensen of Iowa; former 
Budget Director, Joseph M. Dodge; 
Sen. Knowland of Calif.; Gen- 
eral Potter, Division Chief of the 
Army Engineers; and General 
Itchenor, Deputy Chief cf 
Engineers. 

In view of the trend, however, 
it must be conceded that when 
the bridge might have been 
opened, without the aid of Shields 
& Company, can only be con- 
jectured. Certainly the large ex- 
penditure of money and the in- 
calculable amount of time and 
work given by the firm hastened 
the completion of the artery. 
This reflects credit not only on 
Shields for protecting the invested 
interests of its customers beyond 
the normal legal obligations but 
is also a tribute to the entire in- 
vestment banking field. 


Odile Stewart Joins 
G. H. Walker & Go. 


CLAYTON, Mo.—Roy W. Jor- 
dan, resident manager of the 


Clayton otfice of G. H. Walker 


®W wvu.,, 


8224 Forsyth Boulevard, 
announced 
that Miss 
on sae ws 
Stewart had 
become asso- 
ciated with the 
firm as a Reg- 
istered Repre- 
sentative. 
Miss Stew- 
art was edu- 
cated in St- 
Louis. and 
fraduated 
from Wash- 
ington Uni- 
versity. She 
then took the 
Management Training Program at 
Radcliffe College, a course de- 
signed to train women in the field 
of business and finance. After com- 
pleting this program, she started in 
the investment business in Wash- 
ington, D. C., with the firm of 
Johnston, Lemon & Co. as a 
Trader in their unlisted depart- 
ment. She spent a year and a 
half with them in this capacity 
and then returned to St. Louis 
where the local branch of Mer- 
rill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane employed her as an assist- 
ant account executive. She left 
them after 13 months to join the 
sales force of G. H. Walker & Co. 


With Bear, Stearns Co. 


Bear, Stearns & Co., 1 Wall 
Street, New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
announce that Jack Schaefer is 
now associated with the firm as 
a registered representative. 





Ocile V. Stewart 
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The Security I Like Best 


maker-Packard right now is some- 
thing like planting seeds in the 
winter time. The month of Janu- 
ary has been featured by produc- 
tion cuts on the part of the Big 
Three and record inventories in 
their dealers’ hands. 

Naturally, the outlook should 
improve in the Spring, and the 
end of 1956 should be exceedingly 
good. We must remember that 
1956 is a face-lift year in the 
automobile business. 1957 models 
will represent new automobiles 
with a major sales appeal. One 
of the best economists I know has 
estimated that barring only some- 
thing unforeseen, such as over- 
night wartime rationing, this year’s 
September-January production 
will run way ahead of the 1955 
September-January production. In 
fact, this economist sees the pos- 
Sibility of a nine million car an- 
nual prcduction rate at the end 
of the year. If I understand him 
correctly, he thinks these cars 
will also sell, not only because 
they will be new but because after 
Labor Day the motor car buying 
public will have repaid enough 
consumer debt to be credit-clean, 
as it were. 

The vast of Studebaker-Packard 
from the standpoint of having 
something to work with is favor- 
able. Studebaker, manufactured 
in South Bend, has a tradition of 
above average careful workman- 
ship. In many cases, a tradition 
carried con from father to son 
from the horse and buggy days. 
Packard had a_ second-to-none 
reputation for wartime motor 
building. As one of the _ 100 
largest companies in the country, 
it is still a factor to be reckoned 
with. Studebaker-Packard has 
114,000 stockholders, and even at 
current low operating rates, prob- 
ably 18,000 to 19,000 employees. In 
its day the two companies be- 
tween them produced over 400,000 
vehicles one year. They have fa- 
cilities and know-how and now 
they have direction and leader- 
ship. 

Outside of the motor business 
there is some life in the old girl 
yet. As recently as last December 
the Studebaker-Packard Corpora- 
tion received a multi-million dol- 
lar contract to make J-57 parts 
for the U. S. Air Force jet engine 
program. The company announced 
that the project will result in ex- 
pansion of employment by about 
20%, equal to 2,000 workers in 
the company’s Detroit area plants. 
This is important to Studebaker- 
Packard and it is important from 
a national policy standpoint. There 
are those who believe that it is 
not in the interests of the Na- 
tion’s security to concentrate all 
government business among the 
very largest producers. 

At $9, the 6,400,000 common 
shares of Studebaker - Packard 
have a market value of $58 mil- 
lion. This is a very low price to 
pay for the equity of a company 
of the size of Studebaker-Packard. 
You pay very little per dollar of 
sales. You pay very little per 
employee working for you. You 
pay very little for production fa- 
cilities. You get a great deal 
thrown in. 
Studebaker-Packard is over $20 
per share. Working capital is over 


_ $10 per share. The tax loss carry- 
. over is approximately $40 million, 
_ or something like $6.50 per share. 
- One analytical service is of the 


opinion that the corporate shell 


_ alone, exclusive of the company’s 


tangible assets, is worth close to 


. $10 per share. I do not know how. 


. Care less 


- than buying 
‘represent assets that can not be 


‘’ 


they reached this conclusion and 
because I am not in- 
terested in buying coffins. There 
is no better way of losing money 
“bargains” which 


used to produce profits and divi- 


The book value of: 


dends. I cite these values here 
because I think they are in a posi- 
tion to again become productive 
and profitable. 


Studebaker-Packard has an in- 
surance loan and a line of bank 
credit. Additional working capi- 
tal will probably be needed for 
their 1957 program but it does 
not look at this time as if there 
will be any major difficulties in 
securing it. 

Ownership of Studebaker-Pack- 
ard is at present very widely dis- 
tributed. The latest reports sug- 
gest that the directors of the com- 
pany own less than 100;000 shares. 
The new management holds op- 
tions at around $16 per share. The 
technical position as I evaluate 
these things is exceedingly strong. 
Bearishness in all quarters has 
been well-nigh universal. In the 
last six months of 1955, a very 
large amount of stock was liqui- 
dated in a two-point range and I 
think went into very strong hands. 


1955 sales are estimated at $460 
million. Production of vehicles 
is estimated at about 200,000 cars 
and trucks. The full year report 
will probably be out the end of 
February. Some loss is antici- 
pated in the fourth quarter of 
1955. The indicated nine-months 
deficit of the merged company 
totalled almost $29 million, of 
which something like $19 million 
was charged to the third quarter. 
The cash flow loss was probably 
substantially lower. 

I do feel that the company cer- 
tainly has the worst behind it. 
The cost of reorganization has 
been very heavy, particularly get- 
ting the South Bend labor situa- 
tion on a competitive basis. Model 
changeover costs have not been 
fully absorbed. The major bene- 
fit of the economies anticipated 
from the merger by the manage- 
ment will begin to be realized 
with production of the 1957 car 
model. 

Studebaker-Packard production 
is now efficient and has been run- 
ning ahead of last year. Packard 
production is now being cutback 
and the real test for Studebaker 
production will come when its 
dealer pipelines are filled. Never- 
theless a black first quarter is 
possible for 1956. The company’s 
percentage of the industry’s pro- 
duction last year probably was a 
shade over 2%. In the past, it 
had been above 6%. Studebaker- 
Packard has over 4,000 dealers. 
They need more and better ones. 
With internal problems behind, 
the management can now concen- 
trate on dealers and sales. 

Studebaker-Packard styling is 
in charge of William Schmidt, 
formerly chief Lincoln stylist and 
designer of the Lincoln “Futura.” 
The chief change is that Stude- 
baker is going American and go- 
ing Detroit and going for a big 
car package fully competitive with 
the Big Three. The only foreign 
type body being made is the very 
much improved new line of sport 
“Hawks.” These cars were grouped 
by “Life” in its recent automotive 
survey with the Ford Thunder- 
bird and the Chevrolet Corvette 
and yet while competitive, they 
are not similar. They really are 
unique in offering the one-car 
family a real sports car for the 
man, with seating space and pro- 
tection for the children, and bag- 
gage space to please the woman.. 

1956 body improvements have 
been accomplished on minimum 


budgets and the use of new tech-- 


niques such as fibre glass in place 
of some costly dies. 
Engineering-wise, the Packard 
Division is’ the only ‘American 
company presently offering tor- 
sion bar ride. This is not only 
said to be the best in the indus- 
try but rumored to be ready for 
adoption by at least one of the 
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Big Three. 


Another exclusive 
feature is the non-slip differential 
which works for all practical pur- 
poses in exactly the opposite man- 
ner of the standard differential. 
The non-slip type channels the 
power to the wheel that has the 


most traction. The type in gen- 
eral use channels the power to 
the wheel with the least traction. 
The car with the non-slip dif- 
ferential with one wheel on a 
good road and the other wheel 
in an icy ditch can pull out on its 
own power. A third exclusive 
engineering feature is the so- 
calied electronic tyve of gear shift 
which is controlled electronically 
by buttons. 


Going back to the start of this 
story, all of the above is meaning- 
less unless Studebaker - Packard 
can get momentum in building up 
sales, securing more and stronger 
dealers and attracting new young 
second echelon men. One of the 
most famous and successful of the 
motor tycoons told me: “Give me 
some lean young men and a hand- 
ful of stock options and I can 
build up any company.” Success 
in building sales attracts dealers. 
Success in building sales also 
creates value for the stock. The 
moment Studebaker - Packard 
shares acquire value and promise 
in the public eye, at that moment 
the problem of new young and 
aggressive manpower to fill in 
under Mr. Nance solves itself. 


I think that the present man- 
agement has already demonstrated 
its ability to cope with production 
and financial problems. Now for 
the first time its energies are re- 
leased for devotion to the first 
line of battle, namely, sales. In 
this connection, the record and 
reputation of Mr. J. J. Nance, 
President of Studebaker-Packard, 
is top-flight. He is known par- 
ticularly for his achievements 
with the Hotpoint Division of 
General Electric. 

In conclusion, it seems to me 
that regardless of any of the 
points discussed here the Stude- 


baker - Packard shares meet a 
prime speculative objective, 
namely, the risks of loss would 


seem to be, on a percentage basis, 
substantially less than the chances 
for gain. Practically everything 
bad, outside of utter failure, has 
been discounted. On the other 
hand, if the same success achieved 
in straightening out the internal 
problems of the corporation now 
begins to be achieved in sales, 
then the market effect would be 
electric. Buyers and owners of 
shares of an established company 
that starts to slip, lose on every 
front. The decline in earnings 
multiples market-wise in declin- 
ing investor appraisal of its assets, 
earnings, dividends and future. 
Likewise, when a_e stock like 
Studebaker-Packard that has been 
stripped of all investor regard 
begins an earnings recovery, in- 
vestor appraisal is restored along 
with the new uptrend. 


I doubt very much whether Mr. 
Nance accepted his management 
options at $16 without the hope 
of at least seeing them double. 
Nobody knows whether this will 
happen but it certainly is within 
the realm of possibility that it 
might happen. 


Since 1946, the successful lead- 
ers have kept pulling away from 
the field. It is the rare exception 
nowadays that a laggard company 
can be successfully rebuilt. The 
effort here has a real chance. 


This then is the situation as I 
see it on Thursday, Feb. 2, 1956. 
As time goes on, it will change 
for the better or the worse with 
developments in the news, in 
politics and in the market. Let 
each reader decide for himself 
whether he agrees or disagrees 
with my conclusions. 


Salomon Nelson Opens 


Salomon Nelson is engaging in 
a securities business from offices 
at 550 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, under the firm name of In- 
come Producing Properties. 
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Short- and Long-Run Factors 
In Outlook for Common Stocks 


next five years at an average an- 
nual rate of at least 4% and that 
disposable income over the same 
period may rise on average 5% 
a year. On these assumptions the 
earnings on the 30 Dow stocks 
will rise to something in the 
neighborhood of $47 a share by 
1960. This could easily put the 
Dow Average betwen 650 and 700. 


Increasing Stock Demand 

In talking about the long-term 
outlook for common stocks one 
cannot, of course, neglect to men- 
tion the floor placed under their 
price structure by their increasing 
use and acceptance. The demand 
for investment stocks will con- 
tinue to be strong as more and 
more money seeks’ investment 
through the media of pension 
funds, trusts and endowments, and 
mutual funds, and insurance com- 
panies (particularly if they ac- 
tively enter the field of so-called 
variable annuities). 


Offsetting Down-Up Beats 


We have been living in recent 
years in an economy where busi- 
ness has experienced a series of 
moderate peaks and valleys super- 
imposed upon a_=e strong basic 
growth trend. I believe this type 
of economy will continue for the 
foreseeable future, and that we 
can continue to have rolling ad- 
justments of various industries at 
different times without heading 
the whole structure into a down- 
spin. Right now we are having a 
down-beat in automobiles and 
residential construction, but a 
strong up-beat in freight cars, 
heavy electrical generating equip- 
ment, non-residential building 
and industrial capital expendi- 
tures for plant and equipment. 

It is most important to keep in 
mind the longer term horizons 
when investing in common stocks. 
In addition to a belief in an ex- 
panding economy other basic con- 
cepts that motivate my thinking 
include a recognition of the en- 
larged position of both the Fed- 
eral Government and labor unions 
in the business scene and a rec- 
ognition that the Russian problem 
is a deep-seated and lasting one 
for which there is no ready solu- 
tion. 


Averages Mislead 

The opportunities for profitable 
common. stock investment are 
very great. The problems in- 
volved in arriving at sound de- 
cisions of which stocks to buy 
when, and which stocks to sell 
when, continue to multiply. The 
market averages as you know do 
not tell the whole story. The 
stocks of many fine companies 
declined in price during 1955 
when the general market rose 
over 20%. Of the 1,023 most ac- 
tively traded stocks on the New 
York Stock Exchange in 1955, 
only 325 rose as much as 20%; 
273 declined; 15 were unchanged 
in price; 223 were up from 1% to 
10%; and 187 rose from 10% to 
20%. Thus, the chance of doing as 
well as the Dow-Jones Industrial 
Average was about 3 out of 10. 


Your bank customers need pro- 
fessional guidance. Don’t let 
them be “do-it-yourself” casual- 
ties. Encourage them to use your 
investment advisory services, if 
you have the facilities, or to use 
the other professional services 
available which include invest- 
ment counsel firms, and mutual 
funds. 


McNeil 50 Years With 
Spencer Trask & Go. 


John J. McNeil, assistant cashier 
of Spencer Trask & Co., 25 Broad 
Street, New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
observed on Feb. 2, 1956 his 50th 
anniversary with the investment 
firm. 

Mr. McNeil was only 17 years of 
age when he started his career 
with Spencer Trask as a runner 
in 1906. 

His fellow members of the 
firm’s 25 Year Club presented 
Mr. McNeil with a solid gold wrist 
watch. 


With Kidder, Peabody 


WINTER PARK, Fla.—Kidder, 
Peabody & Co., member of lead- 
ing securities exchanges, an- 
nounced today that Philip M. 
Stearns is now associated with 
the firm in its office at 137 East 
New England Avenue, Winter 
Park, Fla. 





The Comptroller of the State of New York 
as agent of New York State Thruway Authority 


will sell at his office at 


Albany, New York on 


February 15, 1956, at 11:00 o’clock A. M. 


$50,000,000 


New York State Thruway Authority 
State Guaranteed Thruway Bonds 


(Fifth 


Issue) 


Principal and interest unconditionally guaranteed by 
the State of New York 


Dated January 1, 1956, and due 
1985 to 1995, both inclusive. 


serially in various amounts from 


The Bonds will be subject to redemption by the Authority, prior to 
their respective maturities, as a whole or in part at any time on and 
after October 1, 1963, upon. certain terms and -conditions, including 


specified redemption prices. 


- Principal and semi-annual intere 


st, January 1 and July 1, payable 


at The Chase Manhattan Bank, New York City: 

Copies of the Act and Resolution authorizing the Bonds, Official 
Statement, Official Form of Proposal, Notice of Sale, and form of 
opinion of Attorney General will be furnished upon application to The 
Chase Manhattan Bank, Fiscal Agent, 11 Broad Street, New York, © 


New York. 


ARTHUR LEVITT, State Comptroller, Albany 1, N. ¥. 


Dated: February 7,-1956. - ‘ 
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CONSOLIDATIONS 
NEW BRANCHES 
NEW OFFICERS, 
REVISED 
CAPITALIZATIONS 


ETC. 








NEWS ABOUT BANKS 
AND BANKERS 





At a meeti! of the Board of 
Directors of Bankers Trust Com- 
Pany. New York, on Feb. 7, the 
following changes in its manage- 
ment family were announced: 

(1) S. Sloan Colt, President, 
was elected Chairman of the 
Board, and continues as the Chief 
Executive Officer of the bank; 
(2) E. Chester Gersten, Execu- 
tive Vice-President, was elected 
Vice-Chairman of the Board; (3) 
Francis S. Baer, Executive Vice- 
President, was elected Chairman 
of the Executive Committee; (4) 


Alex H. Ardrey, Executive Vice- 
President, was elected President, 
and will become Chief Adminis- 
trative Officer of the bank; (5) 
William H. Moore, Vice-President, 
was elected Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent, and became a member of 
the Board and of the Executive 
Cominittee; (6) J. P. Dreibelbis, 
Vice-President, in charge of the 
banking department, and Brian 
P. Leeb, Vice-President, in charge 
of the pension and personal trust 
department, were elected Senior 
Vice-Presidents and members of 
the Board of Directors; (7) John 
M. Budinger, Vice-President and 
Director, was confirmed as Vice- 
President and Chairman of the 
Advisory Committee. 

Mr. Colt, in commenting on 
these appointments, pointed out 
that they involve no changes in 
policy on the part of the manage- 
ment of the bank. “They rep- 
resent,” he said, “our best effort 
to decentralize management re- 
sponsibility, and to plan for the 
future, so that our bank will con- 
tinue to handie the business en- 
trusted to us by our customers 
as competently and effectively 
fn the future as it has in the past.” 


Mr. S. Sloan Colt, newly elected 
Chairman of the Board of Bankers 
Trust Company, joined the bank 
in 1930 as Vice-President and 
Director. He was elected Presi- 
dent in June, 1931; he was 38 
at the time; Mr. Gersten, newly 
elected Vice-Chairman of the 
Board of Bankers Trust Company, 
became an Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent last year (1955) following 
the merger of Bankers Trust 
Company and The Public National 
Bank and Trust Company of New 


York, of which he had been 
President since 1929; Mr. Baer, 
newly elected Chairman of the 


Executive Committee of Bankers 
Trust Company, joined the man- 
agement as Senior Vice-Presi- 
dent and Director in 1949. He 
previously held the position of 
Senior Vice-Chairman of the 
Board of Bank of America, 
N.°T. & S. A., San Francisco. He 
was named Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent of Bankers Trust in 1955. 
Mr. Ardrey, newly elected Presi- 
dent of Bankers Trust Company, 
came to the bank in 1930 as Vice- 
President, and was named head 
of its banking department in 1946. 
He was elected to the Board of 
Directors in 1948, and was made 
Executive Vice-President in 1949. 
Mr. Moore, newly elected Execu- 
tive Vice-President, Director and 
Member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, joined the bank’s staff in 
1938. He was named Assistant 
Treasurer in 1948, Assistant Vice- 
President in 1949, and Vice-Presi- 
dent in 1951. 


James W. Toren, of City Bank 
Farmers Trust Company, New 
Yerk, has been appointed an 


Assistant Vive-President and will 
be associated with the investment 
group of the pension trust divi- 
sion. The appointment was made 
meeting 


at the regular of the 


3oard of Directors of the trust 


company on Feb. 7. 


Wilfred C. Allan has resigned 
Treasurer of American Trust 
Co., 70 Wall Street, New York, 
to become Vice-President, Treas- 
urer and a Director of Merkel, 
Inc., Jamaica, L. 1., a leading in- 
dependent meat packer, it is an- 
nounced by Sinclair Robinson, 
Chairman. 


as 


The New York State Banking 
Department on Jan. 11 granted 
approval to the Central Bank and 
Trust Company of Great Neck, 
Long Island, N. Y., to increase its 
capital stock from $500,000, in 
50,000 shares, par $10 per share, 
to $1,000,000, consisting of 100,- 
000 shares of the same par value. 
As noted in our issue of Nov. 10, 
page 1984, the bank represents a 
conversion as of Sept. 26 of the 
National Bank of Great Neck into 
a trust company. 


The Gramatan National Bank 
& Trust Co. of Bronxville, N. Y., 
reported a capital of $300,000, ef- 
fective Jan. 16, the amount hav- 
ing been increased from $275,000 
by a stock dividend of $25,000. 


The Poughkeepsie Trust Com- 
pany of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., re- 
ceived authority Jan. 11 from the 
New York State Banking Depart- 
ment to increase its capital from 
$300,000, consisting of 60,000 
shares, par $5 each, to $350,000 
in 70,000 shares of the same par 
value. 

% ts 

The issuance of additional stock 
by the Oneida National Bank & 
Trust Company of Utica, N. Y., to 
the amount of $177,910, has en- 
abled the bank to enlarge its capi- 
tal from $1,067,500 to $1,245,410, 
effective Dec. 28. 

a i % 

A new branch office of the 
Rockland-Atlas National Bank of 
Boston, was opened on Jan. 30 at 
32 Huntington Avenue in the 
Copley Square area. H. Fred- 
erick Hagemann, Jr., is President 
of the bank. The new branch is 
the sixth office of the Rockland- 
Atlas National Bank. Ralph L. 
Donnelly, Assistant Vice-Presi- 
dent, will be in charge of this 
office, assisted by John J. Mar: 
shall, as Assistant Manager. 


The capital of the Boonton Na- 
ticnal Bank of Boonton, N. J., 
following an addition of $50,000 
by a stock dividend of that 
amount, has become $250,000 as 
of Jan. 17, compared with $200-- 
000 previously. 


Martin J. Kaiser, an Assistant 
Vice-President of the National 
Newark & Essex Banking Co. of 
Newark, N. J., died on Jan. 27. He 
was 46 years of age, according 
to the Newark “Evening News,” 
Mr. Kaiser had been with the 
Savings Investment & Trust Co. of 
East Orange and became associ- 
ated with National Newark when 
that bank absorbed Savings In- 
vestment. 


An increase of $100,000 in the 
capital of the National Bank of 
Ocean City, N. J. became effective 
as of Dec. 12, the addition having 
occurred through the sale of $50,- 
000 of new stock and the declara- 
tion of a stock dividend of a like 
amount, the capital having 
thereby been raised from $150,- 
000 to $250,000. 

a a a: 


The election of A. M. McNickle, 
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who for the past eight years has 
been Vice-President in charge of 
trust development for Fidelity 
Trust Company, of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
to the office of Vice-President- 
Business Development is an- 
nounced by John A. Byerly, Fi- 
delity President. At the same 
time, Mr. Byerly announced the 
election of Paul A. Davis to suc- 
ceed Mr. McNickle as Vice-Presi- 
dent in charge of Trust Develop- 
ment. Both officers were named 
at the organizational meeting of 
the Board of Directors of Fidelity 
Trust Company, following the an- 


nual meeting of stockholders. 
Long active in banking associa- 


tions, Mr. McNickle has served as 
Chairman of the Committee on 
Public Relations of the Corporate 
Fiduciaries Association; as Chair- 
man of the Trust Development 
Committee of the Pennsylvania 
Bankers Association and as a 
member of the Committee on 
Trust Information of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association. Mr. 
Javis joined Fidelity as an Assist- 


ant Secretary in 1948, following 
several years association wiih 
Manufacturers & Traders Trust 


Company, Buffalo, N. Y. He was 
appointed associate Trust Officer 
in 1951 and elected Assistant Vice- 
President in 1954. 


The Directors of the Seaboard 
Citizens National Bank ef Nor- 
folk, Va., announced the election 
on Jan. 11 of Abner S. Pope as 
Chairman of the Board and J. 
Hoge Tyler, III as President. 


The Mahoning National Bank of 
Youngstown, Ohio, enlarged its 
capital on Jan. 19 from $1,500,090 
to $1,650,000, by a stock dividend 
of $150,000. 


As of Dec. 30 the National Bank 
of Hudson, Ohio, with common 
stock of $100,000 was merged into 
the First National Bark of Akron, 
Ohio, with common stock of $3,- 
500,000 under the title of the lat- 
ter. At the effective date of the 
merger the enlarged bank had a 
capital of $3,640,000, in 364,000 
shares of common stock, par $10 
each, surplus of $5,500,000 and un- 
divided wrofits of $2,019,891. 

* % * 

The Citizens Bank of Madison, 
at Madison, Ohio capital $50,090 
was merged with the Lake County 
National Bank of Painesville, 
Ohio, (with common _ stock of 
$400,000) effective as of the close 
of business Dec. 31, under the 
charter and title of the last 
last named bank, according to the 
weekly “Bulletin” of the U. S. 
Comptroller of the Currency. At 
the effective date of the consoli- 
dation the consolidated bank had 
a capital stock of $487,500, in 
48,750 shares of common stock, 
par $10 each, surplus of $487,509 
and undivided profits of not less 
than $255,709. 


Howard T. Fuller, President of 
Illinois State Bank of Quincy, Il., 
was elevated to the post of Chair- 
man of the Board, and Frank 
Strieby, Executive Vice-President, 
was elected President at the 
monthly meeting of the Board of 
Directors, it was announced on 
Jan. 24. At the same time it was 
announced that R. W. Pipe, for- 
merly Assistant Cashier, had been 
elected Assistant Vice-President, 
and Dean Johnson, Assistant 
Cashier. President Fuller also told 
the board that in the past year 
deposits increased $1,027,540, ris- 
ing from $19,553,282, at the end 
of 1954, to $20,580,823. Total re- 
sources rose $605,557 to $23,358,- 
518. In 1940 resources were $4,- 
735,829; $18,528,319 in 19509. 

Mr. Fuller came to the bank as 
Vice-President and Cashier in 
January, 1940, and became Presi- 
dent in 1945. 

As a result of the sale of $75,- 
000 of new stock and the declara- 
tion of a stock dividend of $25,- 
000, the capital of the Broadway 


National Bank of Quincy, Ill, be- 
came $250,000 on Dec. 14, as com- 
pared with $150,000 previously. 


The Liberty National Bank & 
Trust Company of Oklahoma 
City, Okla. has enlarged its capi- 
tal to the extent of $1,500,000 by 
the addition of a stock dividend 
of $750,000 and the sale of $750,- 
000 of new stock, as a result of 
which, the capital, previously $3,- 
500,000 was raised to $5,000,000 as 
of Dec. 30. 


The recently organized Bank of 


Arkansas, of Little Rock, Ark., 
began business on Jan. 3, as a 
member of the Federal Reserve 
System. The officers are: Dabbs 


Sullivan, Chairman of the Board; 
B. T. Harris, President; James H. 
Kays, Executive Vice-President; 
George W. Wilson, Vice-President 
and Cashier, and M. D. Turnage, 
Secretary. 

A stock dividend of $1,090,000 
announced by the First American 
National Bank of Nashville, Tenn., 
has resulted in increasing the 
bank’s capital, effective Jan. 17, 
from $5,000,000 to $6,099,000. 


The directors of the Atlantic 
National Bank of Jacksonville at 
Jacksonvilie, Fla., announced the 
retirement on Dec. 31 of Clarence 
O. Little, Vice-President. 


Wiley R. Reynolds, Jr. was re- 
elected President of the First Na- 
tional Bank in Palm Beach, F1a., 
at the January directors meeting 
on Jan. 26 following the annual 
stockholders meeting. President 
Reynolds announced that at the 
shareholders meeting Bert D. Cole 
was elected a Director of the bank. 
Mr. Cole, who is President of the 
firm of B. D. Cole, Inc. has been 
active in civic affairs, and is pres- 
ently serving as Director of the 
West Palm Chamber of Com- 
merce, of which he was formerly 
President. 
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Reporting a capital of $750,000 
as of Dec. 29 the Longview Na- 
tional Bank of Longview, Texas, 
raised the amount from $500,000 
as a result of the sale of $250,000 
of new stock. 

In Houston, Texas, The Bank of 
the Southwest, formerly the Sec- 
ond National Bank of Hous_on, 


has named A. G. McNeese, Jr., 
President. He succeeds L. R. 
Erryan, Jr., who has been ad- 


vanced to Vice-Chairman of the 
Board and Chairman of the Exec- 
utive Committee. At the Jan. 17 
meeting of the stockholders of 
the Second National Bank, it 
was voted to amend the bank’s 
articles of association and change 
the name to Bank ef the South- 
west National Association, Hous- 
ton. Only the approval of the 
Comptroller of the Currency is 
needed to make the new name of- 
ficial, it is stated. Colonel W. B. 
Bates will continue as Chairman 
of the bank’s Board of Directors, 
and C. M. Malone will continue as 


another Vice-Chairman of the 
board. Jesse Andrews, who has 
served as Chairman of the Ex- 


ecutive Committee for seven 
years, will continue on the com- 
mittee as its Vice-Chairman. Mr. 
McNeese was Assistant President. 
Mr. Bryan will continue as an 
active officer of the bank. The 
board also named Lloyd M. Bent- 
sen, Jr. to the board’s Advisory 
Committee and promoted two As- 
sistant Vice-Presidents to Vice- 
Presidents. They are William B. 
Black, Jr. and Newton Wray. 
Plans to change the name of the 
Secord National Bank of Houston 
to the Bank of the Southwest Na- 
tional Association were referred to 
in our issue of Dec. 29, pase 2365. 


The directors of the California 
Bank of Los Angeles, Calif. voted 
on Jan. 30 to issue 169,200 shares 
of common stock at $42.50 a share 
to be offered through rights to 
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stockholders of record Feb. 8, ac- 
cording to Frank L. King, Presi- 
dent. The shares will be offered 
on the basis of one new share 
for each seven shares held. Frac- 
tional shares of stock will not be 
issued. However, both fractional 
and whole-share warrants may be 
bought or sold from Feb. 8, date 
of the issue of warrants, until 
March 9, the expiration date, 
With the issue of new shares, the 
bank will have outstanding 1,353,- 
604 shares. Mr. King stated that 
from the $7,191,000 to be realized 
through the sale of stock, $2,115,- 
000 par value of the new shares 
will increase the bank’s capital 
from $14,805,050 to $16,920,050. 
The remaining $5,076,000 will be 
added to surplus, bringing that 
figure to $24,276,600. With undi- 
vided profits of more than $9,000,- 
000 the bank’s total capital funds 
will then exceed $50,000,000. 
Blyth & Co., Inc., will head a syn- 
dicate of investment houses who 
will underwrite the unsubscribed 
stock. 


The Bank of California of San 
Francisco, added its 10.h office on 
Feb. 6 with First National Bank 
in San Leandro joining The Bank 
of California’s tri-state system. 
A. J. Oliveira, formerly Execu- 
tive Vice-President of First Na- 
tional in San Leandro, has been 
named Vice-President of The 
Bank of California and Manager 
of the San Leandro Office. Fol- 
lowing the merger ratified on Jan. 
24 by the stockholders of the 
Bank of California, the entire 
staff of First National Bank has 
been retained and will participate 
in The Bank of California’s retire- 
ment plan, group insurance, etc. 
The San Leandro Office is the 
fifth added to The Bank of Cali- 
fornia system in approximately 
one year. New offices were opened 
at Millbrae last July and at Oak- 
land last November. In August, 
1955, Bank of Berkeley merged 
with The Bank of California, and 
some months before that, the Bank 
of Martinez joined the tri-state 
system. The San Leandro merger 
(plans for which were noted in 
our Dec. 1 issue, page 2327) brings 
The Bank of California s resources 
to more than $539,000,000 (based 
on Dec. 31 figures). Chairman of 
the Board is Elliott McAllister. 
President of the Bank is Edwin E. 
Adams. 


The Commercial National Bank 
of Alameda, at Alameda, Calif. 
with common stock of $100,000, 
was merged with and into First 
Western Bank and Trust Company 
of San Francisco, under the char- 
ter and title of the latter bank, 
effective Dec. 16, it was an- 
nounced on Dec. 22 by the U. S. 
Comptroller of the Currency. An 
item bearing on the proposed 
merger appeared in our Dec. 1 is- 
sue, page 2327. 


First Western Bank and Trust 
Company of San Francisco, Calif. 
announced on Feb. 1 that i.s offer 
to merge with the $13 million 
Southern Commercial & Savings 
Bank of Pasadena, Calif. has been 
approved by the directors of both 
banks. First Western’s report fol- 
lowed an announcement in Pasa- 
dena by E. L. Olmstead, Presi- 
dent of Southern Commercial & 
Savings, that the approval by his 
directors is to be followed by a 
vote on the proposal Feb. 28 by 
shareholders of the bank. When 
the consolidation is consummated 
the Southern Commercial with its 
two offices will become an inte- 
gral part of First Western’s 
banking system, and its per- 
sonnel will be retained without 
loss of seniority. The Southern 
Commercial & Savings had re- 
sources of $13,652,000 at the end 
of 1955 and total deposits at the 
end of the year of $12,351,000. In 
addition to its main office in 
Pasadena it has a branch office in 
San Marino. 
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First Western Bank and Trust 
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Company of San Francisco started 
th new year with an award of a 
$1,000,000 office remodeling con- 
tract which will create a new 
landmark in downtown San Fran- 
cisco. This was revealed on Jan. 
5 when T. P. Coats, Chairman of 
the Bank’s Board of Direc.-ors, a1- 
nounced the award for the con- 
tract creating what amounts to a 
new banking office at Montgom- 
ery and California Streets. The 
work involves the recons.ruc:ion 
of part of First Western’s office 
building at 405 Montgomery St. 

First Western Bank and Trust 
Company’s plans for a _ second 
banking office in Fresno was 
made known on Jan. 17 when 
Mr. Coats, announced approval of 
the State Banking Department for 
an office in the Tower District of 
the city. The bank’s existing of- 
fice in Fresno is located in leased 
quarters at 1522 Fulton Sireet. 

% * * 

Subscription rights to 1,600,000 
shares of additional common stock 
of Bank of Ame€rica, of San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., at a preferential price, 
will be issued to all shareholders 
if this action is approved by the 
bank’s stockholders at a special 
meeting to be held on March 6. 
Transferable warrants will be is- 
sued to shareholders of record on 
a date to be set by the directors 
following the special meeting, at 
which time the preferential sub- 
scription price will also be de- 
termined. This announcement was 
made by S. Clark Beise, President 
of the bank, following a meeting 
of the directors on Jan. 17. At the 
meeting a special committee of 
the board recommended that the 
number of outstanding shares be 
increased to 25,600,000 and the 
amount of capital stock be in- 
creased to $160,000,000. Under the 
proposal, shareholders will have 
the right to subscribe for one 
share of the new stock for every 
15 of the present stock owned by 
them of record on the date to be 
set. President Beise stated that a 
nationwide underwriting group 
headed by Blyth & Co., Inc., and 
Dillon, Read & Co., Inc., is ex- 
pected to participate in the offer- 
ing which has received the tenta- 
tive approval of the Comptroller 
of the Currency. 

* Ba . 

The U. S. National Bank of 
Portland, Ore., (capital $18,000,- 
000), opened its new Coos Bay 
branch in January. The new 
branch brings to 63 the number 
of U. S. National banking of- 
fices in Oregon. The Coos Bay 
branch was opened following a 
merger of the Coos Bay National 
bank of Marshfield, Ore. (capital 
$100,006) with the U. S. National. 
Guy C. Rea, newly elected Vice- 
President of the U. S. National 
and formerly Branch Manager at 
Astoria, will manage the new 
Coos Bay branch. Reidar Bug Ze, 
who has been President of the 
Coos Bay National, and Jos. F. 
Williams, Vice-President of that 
institution, were also elected Vice- 
Presidents of the U. S. National. 
Wallace Langworthy, also for- 
merly with Coos Bay National, is 
now an Assistant Vice-President 
at the Coos Bay branch. The U.S. 
National has issued 100,0Uu addi- 
tional shares of stock cf which 
16,500 shares are being exchanged 
for stock of the Ccos Bay Na- 
tional and the balance is being 
distributed on a pro rata basis to 
shareholcers of U. S. National. 
The Coos Bay National bank was 
organized by Mr. Bugge in 1915 es 
the Scandinavian American Bank 
of Marshfield; its name was 
changed to Coos Bay Na.iona! in 
1921. Leposits of the Coos Bay 
operation were nearly $11,0C0,C00 
at the 1955 year-end. Year-end 
deposits for U. S. National are re- 
ported as $781,492,894. Following 
the merger, its capital was indi- 
cated as $20,000,000. 

Shareholders of Seattle-First 
National Bank of Seattle, Wash., 
are being offered rights to sub- 
scribe to additional shares of com- 


mon stock. The $8,500,000 to be 
realized through the sale of the 
stock will be added to the capital 
funds of the- bank, $2,000,000 to 
the capital stock account and $6,- 
500,000 to surplus. Following the 
financing, the capital funds ac- 
counts will be: capital stock, $20 
par value, $20,000,000; surplus 
$30,009,000 and undivided profits 
$13,803,116. Total capital funds 
will be $63,803,116. Book value 
per share will be $63.80. Share- 
holders of record on Jan. 18, are 
receiving transferable rights to 
an additional 100,000 shares of $20 
par value common stock of the 
bank at $85 per share at the rate 
of one new share for each nine 
shares held. The right to subscribe 
expires on Feb. 24. Seattle-First 
National Bank has total assets of 
approximately $862,000,000 and 
operates 68 banking offices in the 
state of Washington. According 





to the bank, Blyth & Co., Inc., is 
heading a group of underwriters 
who will purchase all unsub- 
scribed shares. 


In its issue of Feb. 3 the “Globe 
and Mail” of Toronto, Can., stated 
that L. S. Mackersy, President of 
the Imperial Bank of Canada at 
Toronto announced that the amal- 
gamation between Imperial Bank 
of Canada and Barclays Bank 
(Canada) became effective on 
Feb. 1, on which date the. Gov- 
ernor-General in Council, on the 
recommendation of the Treasury 
Board, approved the Amalgama- 
tion Agreement entered into be- 
tween the two banks, whereby 
they have agreed to continue as 
one bank under the name of Im- 
perial Bank of Canada. 

Plans for the merger of the two 
banks were noted in our issue of 
Nov. 3, 1955, page 1882. 
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As We See It 


President Eisenhower has been doing that has more or 
less silenced or softened critics in the Democratic party 
and given rise to what Mr. Truman thinks of as the need 
to call upon them to attack and attack and attack. 


The facts are plain and discouraging. The present Ad- 
ministraticn inherited from the Rocsevelt and the Tru- 
man regimes a vast, expensive and unsound social security 
scheme; far from ebandoning it or moderating it, the 
Republican regime greatly enlarged it until its future 
liabilities have a “present value’ of the size of all the 
national debt as ordinarily cited. And the Administration 
is now, with support from the Democrats, planning to 
expand it further. President Eisenhower inherited a set 
of laws shackling the securities business of the country; 
his Administration has done nothing to ameliorate the 
costly situation thus created. He inherited a tax system 
designed to make the successful men of the nation carry 
an excessive share of the cost of various schemes to help 
the “underprivileged,” while permitting a great many of 
the rank and file to escape scot free—at least so far as 
that could be done by legislation. These excessively pro- 


gressive features of our tax laws remain on the statute 
books. 


The Farmers Still With Us 


The previous regimes passed on to the Eisenhower 
Administration a nasty mess in agriculture. The new 
regime inaugurated some superficial changes in the sys- 
tem and made a great noise about them, but essentially 
the same old scheme of things is at work and the Adminis- 
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during these past three or four years. The Augean stables 
appear to have been cleaned more or less, better adminis- 
tration techniques and practices have been installed, and 
an atmosphere of friendliness to business in general has 
been generated, but when we come down to brass tacks, 
programs are much as they were during the previous 
four years. 


It is extremely unfortunate that it does not lie in the 
mouths of the Democratic politicians to attack the present 
Administration because it has continued public expendi- 
tures at a very high level, and attained a balanced budget 
—if, indeed, it has attained one—by very large tax col- 
lections which appear to be a result of good fortune more 
than of good management. It is too bad that the Demo- 


cratic critics can not or will not turn their guns on the 
Republicans when the issue of increasing the cost of social 
insurance, so-called, is under consideration instead of aid- 
ing and abetting in the project and appearing to compete 
for the “credit”? for further burdening future generations. 


In No Position to Object 


If only the Democratic party were in a position to 
object to the fact that the Administration has shown no 
interest whatever in repealing or at the very least rewrit- 
ing the so-called securities acts and closely related legisla- 
tion! And how helpful it would be if the record supported 
the Democrats in demanding that the farmer be plainly 
told that he, like the rest of us, must stand on his own 
feet, and that if he can not make both ends meet at what 
he has been doing, then he, like the rest of us, needs to 
find some other way oi getting his daily bread! But all 
this and more like it are New Deal in origin and it is 
therefore sacrosanct in the parlance of the opposition. 

And where does it leave the country? There is no 
organized group with any great influence, either in politi- 
cal life or elsewhere, to bring both the Democratic and the 
Republican party to book for its creeping socialism — 
which, incidentally, is not always so creeping in its rate of 
approach. It seems to be one of the things that the New 
Deal will have to answer for to history that it so altered 
the thinking and the very mores of the people that these 
issues of loyalty to American traditions and to common 
sense and to the teachings of history simply no longer 
appeal to, or apparently are even understood, by the rank 
and file of the people. 
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Is Consumer Debt Too High? 


tration is now engaged in working out a scheme for adding 


very substantially to the subsidies the farmers of the 
country are to receive. And so the story goes. The Repub- 
lican party has had much to say about its moderation, its 
middle way, and the like, and it is a fact that as com- 
pared with some of the proposals and the philosophies of 
the New Deal, it could perhaps ke termed “moderate.” 
But New Dealish it still is and, so far as one can determine, 
it is not very different from what such men as Mr. Steven- 
son (or possibly Mr. Truman) would have done had they 
been in office. 


All this leaves Mr. Truman and the others who want 
to “give em Hell” with a lot of rather shabby phrases 


about a rich man’s Administration, a general policy of 


give away, and certain politically unfortunate remarks of 


such men as the Secretary of State, the Secretary of 


Agriculture and the Secretary of Defense. And they hope 
to whip up emotions by reference to some of the charges 
of Republican campaigners in 1952 and again in 1954. 
But all this, somehow, has a hollow ring at a time when 
real public questions are so much in need of careful and 
statesmanlike study and action. We can only hope that 
something or other will presently occur to force a change 
in tactics for the coming campaign. 

It would appear perfectly true that Democratic 
orators are rather hard put to it to find issues really 
suitable for use by them. They sound too much as if they 
were criticising themselves when they attack almost any 
of the major policies or programs of the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration. But it is not difficult to find grounds for 


complaint about what has been going on in Washington 


tain the rate of credit expansion 
at which we have been running. 
. . When [the] reaction occurs, 
there is going to be interaction 
with other forces in the economy. 
The total effect of the downward 
pressure will be redoubled in con- 
trast to what it would be had the 
credit not been pushed so far.” 


Noting that we have not reached 
the point where we have to worry 
about an immediate setback, A. 
D. H. Kaplan of the Brookings 
Institution suggested: 


“We have reached the point 


where we ought to be concerned 
to see where the impact of this 
whether 


increased debt is falling, 
the latest bor- 
rowers have 
reduced the 
quality of the 
consumer 
credit out- 
standing, and 
whattheir 
obligations 
mean for con- 
sumer ex- 
penditures 
generally. ... 
However 
good the over- 
all figures 
look, they still 
leave the pos- 
sibility that important segments 
of the consumer body are over- 
stimulated for present buying and 
are making the economy more 
vulnerable to a setback or the 
need of inflationary measures.” 


A. D. H. Kaplan 





In making the conclvding sum- 
mary remarks, Chief Economist 
of the Nationa! Industrial Con- 


ference Beard, Martin R. Gains- 
brugh observed that: 


“The position of total consumer 
debt [was not considered] alarm- 
. Concern was not over 
relative 


SM. > o--< 
either the absolute or 
position of 
consumer 
debt, but over 
the very rapid 
rate of growth 
it has experi- 
enced in re- 
cent months, 
fand] how 
rauch it might 
contribute to 
an accelerated 
business 
downturn. 
tok era 
no real objec- : 
tion tonight to M. R. 
the policies 
thus far pursued by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board to dampen 
down ... the rapid extension of 
both instalment and residential 
mortgage credit over the past six 
months or so. Nor did any par- 
ticipant . . . call for the imposi- 
tion of selective credit controls. 
‘ . Through voluntary policing 
of credit ... we may have already 
begun to improve the quality cf 
credit at a time when consumer 


incomes and employment are still 
high and promise to go even 
higher.” 





Gainsbrugk 
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The Business Outlook 


that it is better to have a vague 
idea of where we are going than 
perhaps none at all. If we analyze 
all the forces as we can see them, 
weigh them, measure them care- 
fully, and don’t indulge in wish- 
ful thinking, we are bound to 
reach certain conclusions, and the 
chances of erring will not be very 
great. 

The outlook for the first few 
months, whether it be four months, 
five months, or six months, I don’t 
know—but the outlook for, let us 
say, the first half of the year, is 
good. 

Why’?—And the answer is very 
simple: The momentum is very 
great, and our economy is a high- 
powered engine. It can not stop 
at a moment’s notice; even though 
you may detect weaknesses at 
present, it will take some months 
before these weaknesses really 
take hold. 

The disposable income—that is, 
the total income of the _ people, 
net, after taxes—is high and will 
increase. And that is a fact that 
interests you most, because as 
merchandisers you know that 
when the people have money, vou 
can induce them to buy, but when 
they have no money, no matter 
what you do, you can not make 
people buy. The disposable in- 
come of the people is increasing. 


High Capital Expenditures 


Capital expenditures by cor- 
porations for plant and equipment 
in 1956 will be higher than in 
1955. Estimates have been made 
that such expenditures this year 
may be 13% higher than they 
were a year ago, and I would not 
be surprised if this estimate comes 
true because of the fact that all of 
us know the cost of doing busi- 
ness is high and constantly going 
up. Every manufacturer is on the 
lookout for new labor-saving de- 
vices. Research creates new ma- 
chinery, new equipment, new la- 
bor-saving devices, and these are 
being bought, and have an effect 
on business activity, 

Unfilled orders in the hands of 
manufacturers are considerable. 
They mounted, at the end of No- 
vember, to over $53 billion, and 
they are still increasing. Before 
business could go down, we know 
that these orders will be filled 
first. 

We are still in the midst of an 
accumulation of inventories, and I 
need not tell you that when in- 
ventories are accumulated it 
means that we are producing more 
than we are consuming, and this, 
in t’rn, creates employment and 
purchasing power. 

The steel industry is booked up 


solidly for the next four months 


and, on manv items, 
more than a full year. 

All these factors combined, and 
assuming .no unforeseen event, 
lead me to the conclusion that. the 
next few months are bound to be 
good and business will remain 
at a high level. 


for much 


Longer-Term Developments 
_What follows thereafter? — I'll 
give you my conclusions first, and 
then I’ll develop the reasoning be- 
hind my conclusions, and the con- 
clusions that I reach, briefly, are 
these: 


One: We have already reached 
the peak of the present boom. 
Whether the peak was reached in 
November or December, we do 
not know as yet. But in the im- 
mediate future business activity 
can not go to a higher level from 
the present, because in many lines 
we are Operating at capacity. This 
is true about steel, it is true about 
aluminum, copper and nickel, and 
a number of other basic commodi- 
ties. 

Therefore, I have reached the 
conclusion that a peak has already 
been reached. 


The second conclusion is that 
business will remain at this high 
plateau for several months, and 
I have just enumerated to you the 
various reasons for this conclu- 
sion. 


The third conclusion is that 
there is a possibility that in the 
second half of the year, some time 
in the second half of the year, the 
durable consumer goods, notably 
automobiles and home construc- 
tion, may witness a moderate de- 


cline. That decline will not go 
very far, nor will it last very 
long. And then, after a few 


months, after the present weak- 
nesses have been eliminated, busi- 
ness activity will resume its up- 
ward course. Then, based on the 
inherent strength and natural 
growth of the American economy, 
business activity will go to higher 
levels than we had at the peak 
of 1955. 


Gross National Product 


These are the conclusions. On 
what are they based? They are 
based on an analysis of the gross 
national product of the country. 
As I stated a moment ago, the 
gross national product embraces 
all the goods and services that are 
being produced in the country. If 
we analyze which of these goods 
and services will tend to go up, 
which of them will tend to go 
down, and assuming no unfore- 
seen events, we will be able to 
reach certain definite conclusions. 


The gross national product, for 
the purpose of our discussion here, 
divides itself into. three major 
groups. One is government ex- 
penditures; the second is gross 
private domestic investments, and 
the third one, in which you are 
primarily interested, is personal 
consumption expenditures. Let’s 
analyze these three groups with- 
out any wishful thinking, and let 
us see what comes out. 

Let us take the easiest one, gov- 
ernment purchases; that is, the 
purchases of goods and services by 
the government, that is the Fed- 
eral, state and local governments. 
This is a very important item, be- 
cause it aggregates 20% of the 
gross national product. Our gov- 
ernment is a big government, it 
takes 20% of all the goods and 
services produced in the country. 
What will happen to government 
expenditures? 

Of this I am certain: They will 
go up. Government purchases in 
1956 will be higher than in 1955. 
We already have an inkling as 
regards the budget for the fiscal 
year 1956-57. We do know that 
military expenditures will be in- 
creased, and we are more than 
certain that -expenditurés of. state 
and local governments in 1956 
will be higher than in 1955. 

Therefore, we start off with the 
simple fact that that sector of the 


economy which is directly influ-— 


enced by government. purchases 


of goods and services, if anything 


will be somewhat larger in 1956 
than in. 1955. Expenditures by 
government will continue to influ- 
ence business activity, generate 
purchasing power, all over the 
land. 

We come to the second sector, 
and that is gross private domestic 
investment, and that in turn in- 
volves, (1) new construction for 
homes, residential homes; it in- 
cludes commercial and industrial 
construction; (2) it includes the 
purchase of machinery and equip- 
ment, by corporations; and, fi- 
nally, it includes changes in in- 
ventories. 

This sector absorbs 15% of the 
total output of all goods and serv- 
ices. It is less important than gov- 
ernment. What can one see here? 

Home construction in all prob- 
ability, in 1956, will be smaller 
than in 1955. In 1955, we had 
I doubt 


1,300,000 home starts. 
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very much whether we will ex- 
ceed 1,200,000, and I am doubt- 
ful as to whether we will reach 
the figure 1,200,000. 

We find, therefore, in my opin- 
ion, that home starts will go down, 
and home construction will not 
play the same role in the economy 
of the country as it did in 1955. 

At the same time, commercial 
construction and industrial con- 
struction will remain at a high 
level. 

(2) I have already indicated 
that industry will continue to 
spend huge amounts of money on 
new machinery and equipment, 
and in all probability this will be 
somewhat larger in 1956 than in 
1955. The unknown factor is what 
inventories will do. 

You will remember that the ce- 
cline in business activity which 
set in in August 1953 was caused 
primarity by two factors, (1) a 
liquidation of inventories, and (2) 
a reduction in expenditures by 
the Federal Government. 


Inventories 


What inventories will do in 1956, 
who can tell? Right now, inven- 
tories in relationship to sales are 
small. But if sales were to fall 
off, then inventories may become 
too large. The way I visualize 
the situation is as follows: 

Inventories will continue to in- 
crease during the first half of the 
year. During the second half of 
the year we may witness a de- 
cline in inventories of durable 
consumer goods. I doubt very 
much whether the soft goods in- 
dustries and, particularly, the tex- 
tile industry, will be affected by 
this decline in inventories. 

The third and most important 
factor is consumption expendi- 
tures, because these embrace 65% 
of the total gross national product. 
Your business, as distributors of 
goods, is included in these per- 
sonal consumption expenditures: 
What will they be in 1956? 

First, one has to approach the 
problem of what will the dispos- 
able income be? Will the people 
have more money, or less money 
to spend? 

In my humble opinion, personal 
disposable income in 1956 will be 
higher than in 1955. People will 
have more money to spend than 
in 1955. 

Why?—In the first place, we do 
know that wages are increasing. 
We do know that on March 1, the 
minimum wage will be raised 
from $0.75 an hour to $1 an hour, 
and will affect about two million 
people.. When the minimum wage 
is increased by 25%, it will lead 
to a general increase in wages in 
those areas where the minimum 
wage plays an important role. 

Two:—and of this I am sure, 
‘too—that the demand for wages 
in 1956 will be greater than even 
in 1955, because organized labor 
will approach the wage demands in 


1956 based on corporate profits of. 


1955, and corporate profits in 1955 
before taxes-were at a peak, and 


labor looks at profits before taxes.. - 


Increase in Personal. Dispesabie- 
Ineome 


It is therefore quite evident that 
personal disposable income will 
increase. Moreover, since 1956 is 
divisible by four, and irrespective 
of the wishes of the.President not 
to reduce taxes, I’m almost cer- 
tain that Congress will lower 
taxes for the people in the lower 
income group and that, in turn, 
will further increase the purchas- 
ing power in the hands of the 
people. 

Moreover, to judge from the 
agricultural message of the Presi- 
dent at this time, I have also 
reached the conclusion that more 
money will be placed at the dis- 
posal of the farmer, and there- 
fore I reached the general con- 
clusion that the disposable income 
in the hands of the people will 
be large, probably larger in 1956 
than it was in 1955. 

You have, therefore, a_ solid 
basis to work from, namely the 





people will have the money to 
spend. 
1955’s Spending Spree 

Now, in 1955, however, the peo- 
ple were not satisfied merely with 
spending the money that they 
earned, they went on a spending 
spree. The people were willing 
to mortgage their future in order 
to meet not only their present 
demands but also their present 
whims, and @s a result of this, pri- 
vate indebtedness increased at a 
rate which at times was frightes- 
ing. Mortgage credit increased by 
nearly 17 million, and consumer 
credit increased by nearly $6 bil- 
lion. While I, personally, am not 
greatly concerned about the total 
amount of the debt outstanding, I 
do know that the rate of increase 
in consumer credit .and of mort- 
gage credit can not be maintained 
at the level of 1955. Therefore in 
analyzing consumpti@n expendi- 
tures we have to little fur- 
ther, and inquire: *Hfow do these 
consumption expenditures divide 
themseives?”’ 4" 

They are divided into three 
major groups: durable consumer 
goods, notably automobiles; soft 
goods, including food; and serv- 
ices. Since I have already stated 
that in my opinion the people will 
not borrow as freely in 1956 as 
they did in 1955, that volume of 
consumer credit can not increase 
at the same rate in 1956 as it did 
in 1955, it follows that the sale of 
durable goods, notably automo- 
biles, this year, is bound to be 
smaller than in 1955. 


Now, the automobile industry 
exercises a powerful influence on 
the economy of the country as a 
whole. It has been reported that 
almost every seventh man in one 
form or another earns his liveli- 
hood directly or indirectly through 
the automobile industry, and auto- 
mobile production in 1956 will not 
reach the level of nearly 8 million 
cars, as we had in 1955. 


Naturally, if we have a decline 
in home construction, accom- 
panied by a decline in the output 
of automobiles, plus a leveling off 
of the accumulation of inven- 
tories, we may have a decline of 
moderate proportions in the vol- 
ume of business activity. 


Favorable Aspects of Textiles 


The question that arises is this: 
“How will this affect the textile 
industry in general?” I believe 
the textile industry as a whole 
should be favorably affected by 
the decline in the purchase and 
sale of durable consumers goods. 
In 1955, our womenfolk could not 
resist the two-tone automobile. 
Now, after we’ve bought the auto- 
mobile, the television and the 
home furnishings, and all the 
other things, well, there was very 
little left to buy anything for the 
old man. 

In 1956, we'll be spending less 
on .durable consumer goods, and 
therefore, since disposable income 
will be larger, in my opinion, more 


_of it will.go into soft goods and 


services. ‘ 
_ Secondly, we must not overlook 
the fact that. the population is in- 


- Creasing, that..by the end of’ 1956 


the population of the United 
States will be about 2% million 
to.3 millions larger than it is right 
now. We must not overlook the 
fact that during the year 1956 over 
4 million babies will be born, and 
the moment they are born they 
become customers of the textile 
industry. 

We must also not overlook the 
fact that the increase in the mini- 
mum wage from $.75 an hour to 
$1.00, not only will lead to an in- 
crease in the cost of doing busi- 
ness, but also it will lead to an 
increase in wages, and to an up- 
grading of merchandise. All this 
will contribute to making the 
United States even more a nation 
of middle-class people than is the 
case today. 

The revolution that has oc- 
curred in the textile industry as 
regards fibers will continue, and 
the merger movement which hit 
the textile industry only lately, 
will continue unabated and before 





long — I don’t say it will take 
place in 1956, certainly not.— the 
textile industry will cease to be 
that huge, disorganized industry 
that it still is, and will begin to 
assume the character of the major 
industries of the United States. 

If the total volume of dispes- 
able income is large, and if re- 
tailers throughout the country are 
as energetic in promotion as they 
were in 1955 — and if they adopt 
the practices adopted by the aute- 
mobile industry in 1955, then I’m 
sure in my own mind that the 
total volume of retail trade, even 
though the sale of automobiles 
and other durable goods may be 
smaller than in 1955, will be large 
and may be even larger than in 
1955. 


Final Conclusions 


Now, what conclusions can one 
reach?—And the final conclusion 
that I reached is this: 

(1) 1956 will be a good year; 
whether it is the best year that 
we ever had in the peacetime his- 
tory of our country; better than 
1955, or only the second-best year, 
is not as yet clear. A great deal 
will depend tpon the _ internal 
political development, upon the 
external political developments, 
and upon the movement of the 
equity market, which as I stated 
before exercises a powerful in- 
fluence on business. But, be it as 
it may, 1956 will be a good year. 

(2) The volume of private in- 
debtedness can not oontinue at 
the rate of 1955. A reduction in 
the rate of growth will affect the 
durable consumers goods as well 
as home construction and, through 
it, the entire economy. 

(3) A moderate decline in busi- 
ness activity during the year is 
quite possible. The pattern of the 
decline, its duration, will depend 
upon forces which can not be 
foreseen. But, be it as it may, the 
decline, when it takes place, will 
not go very far nor last very long. 

(4) The soft goods industries, in 
general, and the textile industry 
in particular, will not be ma- 
terially affected by a decline in 
the durable consumer goods sec- 
tor of the economy. Disposable 
income of the people is rising, the 
population and their standard of 
living is increasing, and the 
growth of the middle-class augurs 
well for the soft goods industry 
and for retail] trade. 

Finally, our economy, fortu- 
nately for us, is a free economy. 
A free economy is bound to have 
its ups and downs, reflecting the 
mood of the individuals. 

I’ll give you a concrete case: I 
have a little place in the country, 
and I was born on the land, and 
somehow or other, I always had 
a yen for a tractor. I have as 
much use for a tractor as I have 
for a hole in the head. I don’t 
drive a car, and anything that 
moves with an engine in it to me 
is a deadly instrument. But some- 
how or other, I always wanted a 
tractor. 

In April I was out at one of 
these farm implement stores. The 
equity market had gone up the 
day before, I felt good, I bought- 
a tractor. What I’m going to do. 
with it, I don’t know . 


Fluctuating Economy 


In a free economy, we are bound 
to be influenced by the mood of 
the individuals, and such an econ- 
omy is bound to fluctuate. 

Our economy is_ essentially 
sound. Maybe we overdid a little 
consumer and mortgage credit— 
but outside of this, the economy 
is sound and highly dynamic. The 
dynamism of the American econ- 
omy springs from the fact that our 
population is increasing, the 
standard of living of the people is 
rising, there is a strong decentral- 
ization movement, from the con- 
gested cities to the suburbs. There 
is a new middle-class arising in 
the country. And as George Ber- 
nard Shaw once said, “The mid- 
dle-class woman is the greatest 
spending machine in the world,” 
and the middle-class is rising. The 
long range outlook for industry 








and trade in the United States is 
brilliant, because nowhere in the 
world do you have so. many peo- 
ple in the higher income brackets, 
and more and more people are 
getting there. 


Ecenomy Dynamic 


Our economy is dynamic. It is 
dynamic in that billions of dollars 
are being spent on research. Re- 
Search creates new values and 
destroys old values. Automation 
is nothing but the realization that 
the cost of doing business is in- 
creasing, that the cost of wages is 
steadily increasing, that the num- 
ber of older people over 65 is in- 
creasing, that the number of chil- 
dren under 15 are increasing, and 
that fewer people have to produce 
the goods and services to meet 
- demands of a larger. popula- 

ion. 


But our economy is a free econ- 


omy, and will continue to be high- 
ly competitive. Competition - in 
1956 in all probability- will be 
keener than in 1955. 


Phila. Inv. Women to Hear 3% 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. — Catha- 
rine V. Mais, Chairman, Edu- 
cational Committee of the In- 
vestment Women’s Club of 
Philadelphia, has announced the 
next Education Meeting will be 
held Thursday, Feb. 9, 1956, in 
the Board Room of the Fidelity- 
Philadelphia Trust Co. It will 
be a panel discussion .on the 
“Whys” of the Current Merger 
Trends in Industry, with the panel 
including Alexander Biddle, Ex- 
ecutive Vice-President of the 
Philadelphia - Baltimore Stock 
Exchange, Mr. Samuel H. Bal- 
Jam, Jr., Asst. to the President, 
Mr. Lincoln W. Hall, Asst. Vice- 
President, and Mr. John M. Miner, 
Security Analyst, all of the Fidel- 
ity-Philadelphia Trust Company. 


Whitehall Secs. Opens 


(Special to THE Financia, CHRONICLE) 


BOSTON, Mass.—Whitehall Se- 
curities Corporation is engaging 
in a securities business from offi- 
ces at 80 Federal Street. Edward 
J. Young is President and Robert 
Shaw Secretary. 


Joseph L. Gruber, Jr., and Ed- 
ward R. Masters are associated 
with the firm. 


With Peninsular Inv. 


ST. PETERSBURG, Florida— 
Charles E. Beck, George D. Cro- 
martie, Sherwin W. Hadley, 
Charles W. Harpold, Russell B. 
Hayes, Paul Hendley, Dan A. 
Kirkpatrick, R. LeRoy Lastinger, 
James W. McKnight, Clarence E. 
Sansom and Warren C. Solberg 
are with Peninsular Investments, 
134 Beach Drive, North. 


- NEWARK, N. J—First Jersey 
Securities Corp. has been formed 
with offices in the Union Building, 
to engage in .a-securities -business. 
Officers.are Leonard P. Weinstein, 
President and Maurice Weinstein, 
Secretary-Treasurer. Leonard 
Weinstein was- previously. .with 
Berry & Co. 


Form First Western Corp. 


(Special to THe PinanciaL CHRONICLE) 


DENVER, Colo.—First Western 
Corporation has been formed with 
offices in the Equitable Building 
to engage in a securities business. 
Officers are Samuel T. Taylor, 
President: Virginia B. Gordon, 
Vice-President and Treasurer; and 
Fernando J. Serafini, Secretary. 


With Metropolitan St. Louis 


(Special to THe FinanciaL CHRONICLE) 


ST. LOUIS, Mo. — Alfred C. 
Saxton has become _ associated 
with Metropolitan St. Louis Co., 
315 North Seventh Street, mem- 
bers of the Midwest Stock Ex- 
change. 
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Why Complete Retirement? 


By ROGER W. BABSON 


Noted financial advisor advocates changing retirement prac- 
tices: (1) in order to retain a retiring person’s experience; 
(2) to consider, besides the age factor, rearranging the 
character of the work, and (3) to permit half-time after 
reaching retirement age. Mr. Babson advises retired going into 
their own businesses not to seek new fields of endeavor, and 
cautions against acceptance of positions requiring financial 
investment. 


With all this talk today about 
President Eisenhower retiring 
from the Presidency I grasp the 
opportunity to discuss the general 
problem of 
retirement as 
applicable to 
officials and 
to wage 
earners of 
corporations. 

Probably a 
compulsory 
retirement 
plan is wise 
for most busi- 
ness organiza- 
tions; at least, 
so far as it 
applies to the 
specific posi- 
tion which 
the man holds. This, however, 
should not necessarily mean that 
he would leave the employ of the 
company. The present custom of 
demoting active Presidents to in- 
active Chairmen of the Board 
might be applied to other offi- 
cers and even foremen. There 
should be some happy medium 
between dropping an employee 
entirely and thereby losing the 
benefit of his years of experience, 
and continuing him with the busi- 
ness in some capacity. 


Although age may not be a good 
yardstick, yet it is one measure 
of a person’s energy. I forecast 
the time when accountants will 
insist that their annual audits 
show the age of all officers and 
important foremen, and probably 
the age of the directors. Retire- 
ment, however, should be decided 
from many standpoints. Age is 
one definite factor. 


Consider Character of Work 


Another important considera- 
tion is the character of work 
which an executive should do 
after he is 65 or 70 years of age. 
I seriously question whether it is 
advisable for such a man to be 
kept in a position requiring en- 
ergy or important decisions. There 
are many other phases of work 
that he could do excellently, such 
as serving as employment man- 
ager, or in public relations. These 
are positions which require 
ability that can be secured only 
by experience. 


Therefore, I appeal for the 
practice of changing a man’s work 
after he reaches the retirement 
age, but not necessarily making 
him retire from the company. 
This especially applies today 
when surgery and medicine have 
overcome many of the effects of 
age. The study of old age has 
already become a science, known 
as Gerontology. Two of the best 
authorities are Dwight S. Sargent, 
of the Consolidated Edison Com- 
pany of New York City, and Prof. 
Ward C. Halstead of Chicago Uni- 
versity. 


Why should 


Roger W. Babson 


“compulsory re- 
tirement” require 100% retire- 
ment? A man might go on half 
time after he reaches 65 or 70. 
It seems wrong, for both the in- 


dividual’s and the company’s 
standpoint, to make him retire 
altogether. It certainly should be 


possible to have one job continued 
by two men, both of whom would 
be acquainted with the work. 


Importance of Youth 


Perhaps too much consideration 
has been given to a “retirement 
age” and too little to a “promo- 
tion age.” If a person is to be 
retired. at a certain age, it seems 


only reasonable that he should 
have been promoted at a certain 
age. An old saying is: “It’s a 
poor rule which does not work 
both ways.” I consider that this 
suggestion is very important. 
Youth is very valuable to a busi- 
ness. We should learn to respect 
the suggestions of younger people. 

The growth of most businesses 


is due to the influence of youth 
within the business. 


As people 
get older, their judgment is in- 
fluenced by a natural increased 
conservatism and timidness. It is 
necessary that every automobile 
have brakes; but it is important 
that these brakes be adjusted so 
that they “wear” only when the 
brakes are intended to be on. 


Beware of Investing After 
Retirement 


In closing this column, let me 
call to your attention two dan- 
gerous temptations which face all 
persons who retire: 


(1) A man who has made a suc- 
cess in his regular business too 
often thinks he can make a suc- 
cess in any business. This is a 
great mistake. Therefore, such a 
man should never start a new 
business and, if possible, should 
avoid taking a position in any 
business very different from the 
one to which he has given his 
life. 


(2) After a person retires from 
business and has become “itchy” 
for something to do, he may be 
offered a position which looks 
attractive, but has a “hook” in 
the bait. This hook is that he 
must invest some money in the 
enterprise. In three cases out of 
four, such an investment is very 
dangerous to make and the money 
is lost. Finally, do not let anyone 
get money from you by flattery 
and telling you how smart you 
are. Vanity and pride are the two 
most expensive luxuries. 


Richard E. Kohn Adds 


NEWARK, N. J.—William Cohn 
of Irvington has joined the staff 
of Richard E. Kohn & Co., 20 
Clinton Street, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, as a 
registered representative, it was 
announced by Bernard S. Waller- 
stein, partner in the firm. The 
former Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Jersey Milk & Cream Co. at 


LaFargeville, New York, Mr. Cohn 


served as a naval officer in the 
Pacific during World War II. He 
attended Newark. public schools 
and is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 


W. D. Patton Opens 


HOLLYWOOD, Fla. — William 
D. Patton is engaging in a secu- 
rities business from offices at 349 
Georgia Street. 


W. R. Quinan Opens 


HOUSTON, Texas.—William R. 
Quinan is conducting a securities 
business from offices at 1007 Pres- 
ton. 


Bornstein Co. Formed 


Bornstein & Co., Inc., has been 
formed with offices at 42 Broad- 
way, New York City, to engage 
in a securities business. Officers 
are Louis Bornstein, President 


and Treasurer and Morris J. Born- 
stein, Vice-President and Secre- 
tary. 
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Bank and Insurance Stocks 


By ARTHUR B. WALLACE 





This Week—Insurance Stocks 


Insurance stocks, as has been 
emphasized here several . times, 
are long-term growth investments. 
This is in part because they re- 
tain all of underwriting earnings 
in the business and hence appeal 
to investors who do not seek cur- 
rent income, but prefer capital 
growth because of our tax laws. 
So a look at what 1955 contributed 
is in order. 


To a considerable degree they 
follow the general securities mar- 
kets, subject, of .course, to devel- 
opments that affect the industry 
peculiarly, e.g., hurricanes, catas- 
trophic fires, etc. Insurance stocks 
are sensitive to the general econ- 
omy, first, because trends in gen- 
eral business determine not only 
the volume of writings put on the 
insurance company’s books, and 
its loss experience, but also as its 
securities holding values are af- 
fected by the ebb and flow of the 
general] market. 

For example, as to underwrit- 
ing, it is not realized widely that 
the so-called “moral hazard” at 
times plays such an important 
part. In the earlier part of the 
depression of the 1930’s many 
insured businesses resorted to ar- 
son to “bail out” of bad situations; 
arson, indeed, was said to account 
for a formidable proportion of all 
fire losses. However, this state of 
affairs changed considerably a 
few years later when the unscru- 
pulous business man was in the 
hands of his creditors, and it did 
not profit him to set fire to his 
stock of goods or his plant. 

So, making allowance for the 
eventualities that are more-or- 
less peculiar to the industry, the 
insurance stock average, as meas- 
ured by Alfred M. Best Com- 
pany’s fire and casualty index, 
started 1955 at 284.0, rose to a 
high at mid-year of 312.3, and 
closed at 290.8, a decline from the 
high of about 7%. Individual is- 
sues are expected to better their 
year-end prices in 1956, as some 
that reported little or no under- 
writing gain in the first half are 
showing sizeable underwriting 
profits, versus those of 1954, as 
the preliminary figures appear. 

It must be remembered that 
extended coverage losses, equated 
with the expected hurricane visits 
in September and October, did not 
pile up, as this time the storms 
caused much water damage, 
which was for the most part un- 
insurable; and brought along but 
little wind damage, which was in- 
surable. The year 1955 was the 
second in seven consecutive years 
when the insurance industry 
fared comparatively well on its 
extended coverage results; and as 
the line is assuming greater im- 
portance in the insurance busi- 
ness, a year of good experience 
in it adds importantly to the over- 
all underwriting showing. 

Another absentee trouble maker 
for 1955 was inflation, or the 
threat of it. Inflation had piled 
up troubles for the fire insurance 
companies directly after the end 
of world war two when the re- 
placement values of lost or dam- 


aged properties were rising in 
rapid fashion. And, as. statutory 
profits tend for the time being 
to decline in periods of rapidly 
rising premium volume, such as 
accompanying inflationary periods, 
earnings were adversely affected 
in those years and market prices 
of fire and casualty stocks suf- 
fered. 

The 1955 investment results 
were generally pleasing to insur- 
ance company managements. 
When the reports are all in both 
income from investments and ap- 
preciation in holdings for the year 
will show up as among the best 
on record. 

' For example, such were the in- 

creased dividend declarations by 
many corporations in 1955 that 
investment income of Continental 
Insurance, One of our larger in- 
vestors in common stocks (before 
Federal taxes), was $9,592,000 
against $9,213,000 in 1954. As 
most of the appreciation in price 
in common stocks occurred in 
1954, that year’s increase in in- 
vestment valuation of $73,274,000, 
was greater than 1955’s $43,297,- 
000. But the latter figure, on too 
of that for 1954 nevertheless was 
impressive. And the reports will 
generally reflect this condition. 

So, what promised at mid-year 
to be only a moderately profitabte 
year in underwriting will prob- 
ably prove to be a very satisfae- 
tory one for the more important 
units. 


Wise & Co. Opens 


(Special to THe FinaNnciaL CHRONICLE) 

MANSFIELD, Ohio — Wise & 
Company Inc. has been formed 
with offices at 3 North Main 
Street to conduct a_ securities 
business. Officers are Ralph O. 
Wise, President and Treasurer, 
and S. L. Wise, Secretary. 


With Bache & Co. 


(Special to Tue FinaNctaL CHRONICLE) 
MIAMI BEACH, Fla.—Jesse D. 
Schwartz is with Bache & Co., 
1 Lincoln Road Building. 


Joins Gerard Jobin 


(Special to Tue FrnanctaL Cwronicie) 

ST. PETERSBURG, Fla. — Al- 
bert S. Branin is now with Gerard 
R. Jobin Investments, Ltd., 242 
Beach Drive, North. 


Curtis Merkel Adds 


(Special to THe FinaNctIAL CHRONICLE) 

ST. PETERSBURG, Fla.—: 
Daniel T. Winter has been added; 
to the staff of Curtis Merkel Com- 
pany, Ine., 601 First Avenue, 
North. 


New Staats Branch 


LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Witliam: 
R. Staats & Co., members of the 
New York and Los Angeles Stock 
Exchanges, have opened a branch 
office at 1434 Westwood Boule- 
vard under the management of 
Arnold A. North. 





NATIONAL BANK 
of INDIA, LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in 
Kenya Colony and Uganda 
Head Office: 26 Bishopsgate, 
London, E. C. 2. 

West End (London) Branch: 
13, St. James’s Square, S. We fe 
Branches in India, Pakistan, Ceylon, 
Burma, Aden, Kenya, Tanganyika, 
Uganda, Zanzibar. and Somali- 
land Protectorate. 
Authorized Capitai____£4,562,500 
Paid-Up Capital__-~-~- £2,851,562 
Reserve Fund__-_~---- £3,104,687 
The Bank conducts every description of 
banking and exchange business. 
Trusteeships and Executorships 
also undertaken 
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San Francisco Exch. 
Appoints Committees 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.—wWil- 
liam H. Agnew, Chairman of the 
Governing Board of the San Fran- 
cisco Stock Exchange, has an- 
nounced the appointment to 
standing committees of the Ex- 
change of the following: 

ETHICS AND BUSINESS CON- 
DUCT — Mark C. Elworthy, El- 
worthy & Co., Chairman; R. Wil- 
liam Bias, Jr., Shuman, Agnew & 
Co.; Sherman Hoelscher, Sherman 
Hoelscher & Co.; R. Russell 
Hodge, Frank C. Shaughnessy & 
Co.; and Wendell W. Witter, Dean 
Witter & Co. 

FINANCE Paul A. Pflueger, 
Pflueger & Baerwald, Chairman; 
Joseph F. Edelstein, York & Co.; 
Walter A. Hamshaw, Sutro & Co.; 
Harry Meyerson, Stewart, Eu- 
banks, Meyerson & Co.:; George B. 
Simpson, Jr., Walston & Co.; and 
Richard W. Wild, First California 
Company, Inc. 

FLOOR TRADING—William V. 
Murphy, A. G. Becker & Co., In- 
corporated, Chairman; John D. 
Berl, Edwin D. Berl & Sons; 
Harry F. Flachs, Stern, Douglass 
& Co., Inc.; Jack C. Johnsen, Par- 
rish & Maxwell; Neil L. Laughlin, 
First California Company, Inc.; 
and Ralph E. Van der Naillen, 
Henry F. Swift & Co. 

LISTING — Robert E. Sinton, 
J. Barth & Co., Chairman; Gerald 
F. Brush, Brush, Slocumb & Co.; 
Daniel J. Collins, Holt & Collins; 
John G. Eidell, Hooker & Fay; 
William. D. Kilduff, E. F. Hutton 
& Company; and Kenneth C. 
Koch, Walston & Co. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS—Richard 








Lawson, Lawson, Levy & Wil- 
liams, Chairman; Richard M. 
Davis, Davis, Skaggs & Co.; 


Brantley M. Eubanks, Stewart, 
Eubanks, Meyerson & Co.; Harry 
E. Fisher, Fisher & Co.; Arthur 
Gambarasi, Shaw, Hooker & Co.; 
Murray Innes, Jr., Irving Lund- 
borg & Co.; Merl McHenry, J. 
Barth & Co.; and James M. Stew- 
art, Wilson, Johnson & Higgins, 


With Craig Hallum 


(Special to Tae FrnaNcIaAL CHRONICLE) 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. — Rich- 
ard D. Brown has joined the staff 
of Craig-Hallum, Inc., Rand Tower, 


With John G. Kinnard 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Hector 
H. Lyman is now with John G. 
Kinnard & Co., 133 South Seventh 
Street. 





U.S. TREASURY 
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and 
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Our Reporter on Governments 

















By JOHN T. CHIPPENDALE, JR. 








Although volume and activity in the Government market has 
slowed somewhat because there appears to be a bit more of a 
tendency now to await developments along the economic front, 
the demand for selected issues still continues to be fairly sizable. 
It is reported that more long-term money is being put to work in 
Goveynment bonds, especially in the 3s of 1995. The movement 
towards the longer end of the list is also being helped through the 


medivom of switches. 


Tine short-term Treasuries are not without important buyers 
because corporations and others continue to put surplus funds into 
Yields for the near maturities of Government 
securities will most likeiy continue to reflect tne ease or tightness 
of the money market. However, it is indicated that many money 
market specialists are of the opinion that short-term rates will not 


these obligations. 


fluctuate too widely in the near future. 


Business Trend Being Watched 


The Government market appears to be in one of those waiting 
periods, watching to see what the trend of business will be because 
ine future course of economic conditions is going to have an im- 
portant influence upon the future action of the monetary autnori- 


ties. It is evident tzat money is continuing to flow into near-term 


Treasury obligations, with corporations still the principal buyers 


of these securities, even though private pension funds and founda- 
tions have stepped up their commitments in these issues. The 
large commercial banks, according to advices, are not doing very 
much in short Government securities, because their funds are still 
being used for loans that are being made or nave been committed 
for previously. 

The intermediate and longer Government obligations are still 
showing signs of considerable steadiness in spite of the backing 
end filling which is going on. These fluctuations are believed to 
pe evidence of a somewhat professional tone in the market for 
certain of these issues. 


Important Buying in Long Bonds 


Even though the money market does not have too much 
appeal attacned to it at this time, there are reports that many 
Government securities (aside from the short-term issues) are 
going into strong hands in what is being classified as buying for 
“profit.” The amount of money which is being invested in the 


more distant maturities of Treasury bonds is not considered to be 
large, by former standards, but under present conditions, it is 
looked upon as important buying. Although the amount of these 
individual commitments have not been too sizable, when taken as 
a whole, however, they are having more than a small effect upon 
the floating supply of the available securities. It is reported that 
the size of the market as far as certain of the securities which 
are being bought is concerned has been greatly curtailed by the 


purchases which have been made in the past year. 
To be sure, there is no question but what a desirable quotation 


will bring securities in for sale whether they be Governments or 


others. However, it seems that the changing attitude towards the 
money market is having the effect of making it not too easy to fill 
even the present-day buy orders which are appearing in the 
rnarket. 

Smaller Banks Active in Intermediates 


It is reported that the smaller commercial banks, outside of 
the large money centers, have been making commitments in the 
intermediate term maturities in somewhat enlarged amounts. It is 
indicated that the 1959 and 1960 maturities with the most favor- 
able yield after taxes are the issues in which these institutions are 
making purchases. While there is a fair amount of competition 
from the tax-free obligations as far as the intermediate maturities 
are concerned, it is reported that when these yields are within 
what is considered to be an appropriate yield differential, the 
Government obligations are being taken on. It is also reported 
that a certain amount of switching is being made from the 2s of 


1959-62 into some of the 1960 maturities because of the more 


favorable yield after taxes. 


Long 3s and 2!2s in Demand 


The 3% of Feb. 15, 1995 continues to be the bellwether issue 
as far as the longest Government obligations are concerned, be- 
cause there is a real investment demand around for this bond. The 
aldition of a large foundation to the list of buyers of the most 
distant Treasury bond has had a favorable effect upon the market 
action of this obligation. This buying has helped to absorb the 
profit taking which has been going on in this issue from time to 


time. 


The 24s of 1967-72 are not too far behind the longest Govern- 
ment bond as far as demand is concerned at this time, because 
there are a number of institutions that are showing a growing 
interest in these issues. The discount at which they are selling is 


one of the reasons for these acquisitions. 








J. B. Joseph Co. Adm‘ts Dean Witter Admits 


J. Bernard Joseph & Co., 60 


Beaver Street, New York City, Feb. 16 Dean Witter 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif. — On 
& Co., 45 


members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, on March 1 will admit 
Margaret M. Hansen to partner- 
shiv. 


To Represent Southern Inv. 


KINSTON, N. C.— Marvin G. 
Vick is now representative for 
Southern Investment Company of 
Charlotte in the eastern part of 
North Carolina, with headquarters 
at Kinston. 





Montgomery Street, members of 
the New York and San Francisco 
Stock Exchanges, will admit 
Ednah §S. Miller to limited part- 
nership. 


Mountain States Adds 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
DENVER, Colo. — Robert E. 
Greene has been added to the 
staff of Mountain States Securi- 
ties Corporation, Denver Club 
Building. 


The Commercial and Financial Chronicle . 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR: 





.. Thursday, February 9, 1956 


Reader Demands Adherence 
To Federal Reserve Preamble 


Frederick G. Shull, New Haven monetary critic, wonders 
whether innovators of the Federal Reserve Act would recognize 
their handiwork today. Sees Gold Standard as answer to 
New York Federal Reserve President’s request for “automatic 
cr mechanical device” in order to remove the risk of exercising 
“fallible human judgment.” Agrees with the timeliness of 
Sproul’s quotation from Thackery’s Vanity Fair and recom- 
mends to Mr. Sproul report of the 1931 Macmillan Committee. 


Editor, Commercial and Financial “preamble to the Federal Reserve 


Chronicle: 


Your issue of Jan. 5 carries a 
very interesting Address by Mr. 
Allan Sproul (President, Federal 
reserve Bank of New York) de- 
livered ata 
joint lunch- 
eon of the 
American 
Economic As- 
sociation and 
the American 
Finance Asso- 
ciation in 
New York 
City, Dec. 29, 
Loo); .-. 
Sproul’s 
6,000 - word 
address con- 
tains many 
statements 
that seem to 
indicate that, in his view, some 
of the present activities of the 
Federal Reserve System are not 
all they are cracked up to be. 

Early in the address Mr. Sproul 
says he “is not a_ professional 
economist”; but that he “has been 
practicing central banking for the 
past 35 years.” He gives his ad- 
dress the title “‘Reflections of a 
Central Banker,” and then pro- 
ceeds as follows: “Monetary pol- 
icy was in the doldrums for a 
number of years prior to and dur- 
ing World War II... . Big claims 
had been made for it as a solvent 
of our economic ills, and when 
it couldn’t support these claims 
there was a tendency to discard 
it in favor of more direct and 
what might seem to be more 
powerful economic controls.” 

With all due respect to Mr. 
Sproul, I should like to suggest 
that, possibly, the reason our 
“monetary policy has been in the 
doldrums” for a number of years 
is largely due to the fact that the 
American Dollar was taken off 
the Gold Standard in 1933—and 
we haven’t had an honest Dollar 
since. And, in my view, we shall 
never have an honest Dollar until 
the United States returns to the 
Gold Standard as the best “sol- 
vent of our economic ills.” 

He goes on to say: “For a time, 
preceding and following the pas- 
sage of the Federal Reserve Act 
in 1913, such problems attracted 
a lot of men. Then it began to 
appear that more important work 
could be done, or more hay could 
be made, in other branches of 
economics, while interest in cen- 
tral banking suffered a relative 
decline.” 

At this point I should like to 
quote from Mr. Sproul’s Address 
what he has to say about the 
Federal Reserve Act of 1913: 
“The preamble to the Federal Re- 
serve Act says that the Federal 
Reserve System is to be con- 
cerned with the provision cf an 
elastic currency, affording means 
of rediscounting commercial 
paper, and establishing a more 
effective supervision of banking 
in the United States, and for other 
purposes.” Immediately following 
that quote Mr. Sproul voiced 
these words: “Well, the ‘other 
purposes’ have long since stolen 
the show.”’ Could it be possible 
that this is largely the reason 
why our “monetary policy is in 
the doldrums?” For, if the Fed- 
eral Reserve had confined itself 
more closely to the specific ac- 
tivities clearly set forth in the 


Frederick G. Shull 





Act”—and not tried to regulate 
every phase of our economy—we 
might be in a far better mone- 
tary condition today. 

Incidentally, while Mr. Sproul 
doesn’t mention it, the Federal 
Reserve Act of 1913 stipulated 
that Federal Reserve Notes were 
to be redeemable in gold; but, 
today, according to the fine-print 
legend on those Notes, they are 
merely “redeemable in lawful 
money” — and gold hasn’t been 
“lawful money” since 1933. Hence, 
by that alleged ‘“‘redeemability,” 
we are merely accorded the 
doubtful privilege of swapping 
one piece of paper for another— 
enough to make Adam Smith and 
Alexander Hamilton turn over in 
their graves! 

Witn evident reference to the 
“other purposes” mentioned in the 
preamble to the original Act, Mr. 
Sproul says: “The role of a cen- 
tral banking system in this at- 
tempt to achieve better balance 
in our economy has never been 
spelled out specifically, and prob- 
ably cannot be.” But the original 
“preamble” did clearly spell out 
the prime functions of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, namely: to 
provide ‘an elastic currency”; to 
afford means of “rediscounting 
commercial paper’; and to estab- 
lish “a more effective supervision 
of banking in the United States.” 
The careful carrying out of those 
assigned functions would seem to 
be enough to keep a_ central 
banking system pretty well occu- 
pied; so, instead of playing by ear 
with the “other purposes,” why 
can’t the Federal Reserve stick 
to those phases of the Act that 
are spelled out in the “preamble,” 
and let the law of supply and de- 
mand be restored to its proper 
function of largely regulating our 
economic affairs—even including 
the amount of Credit, within good 
banking practice, that Member 
Banks may extend to their cus- 
tomers? It is very doubtful that 
Representative Glass and Senator 
Owen — framers of the Glass- 
Owen Currency Act of 1913—ever 
dreamed that a day would come 
when the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem would try to control the en- 
tire economy of this Nation. 

Mr. Sproul raises this question: 
“Are we right in the belief that 
stability of the dollar and a grow- 
ing high level economy are com- 
patible?” I should like to change 
that question to read: “Are we 
right in the belief that a sound 
dollar and a growing high level 
economy are compatible?” And 
to that question there is just one 
answer, Yes. For the United 
States operated with a sound dol- 
lar from 1792 to 1933, with minor 
exceptions, and we outstripped 
every nation on the face of the 
earth, economically. 

Mr. Sproul says: “We realize 
that we are trying to measure 
and adjust the flow of credit in 
a money economy, and we are 
steeped in the belief that whether 
the economy works well or poorly 
depends in part on our success or 
failure in discharging our respon- 
sibilities.” And he goes on to 
say: “The oppressive character of 
such a heavy responsibility leads 
men to seek some automatic or 
mechanical device as a guide to 
policy action, in order to remove 
the risk of exercising fallible 
human judgment. The gold stand- 
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ard, as it existed during the latter 
part of the 19th Century and the 
early years of the present cen- 
tury, largely performed this role 
in those countries which had cen- 
tral banks and which looked first 
and almost entirely to the state 
of their balance of payments and 
the size of their gold reserves in 
formulating central bank policy.” 


In the light of these facts, the 
Gold Standard would seem to be 
the answer to Mr. Sprouls’ prayer. 
For the gold standard is an “auto- 
matic or mechanical device” that, 
over the decades, has proved its 
worth “as a guide to policy ac- 
tion,” and a device that can defi- 
nitely “remove the risk of exer- 
cising fallible human judgment.” 
And since we are a “country 
which has a central bank,’ and 
since we have nearly 22,000 tons 
of Gold, why don’t we use this 
“device” that would seem to be 
made-to-order for the United 
States of America? 


Just why Mr. Sproul confines 
his conclusions to the “gold stand- 
ard, as it existed during the latter 
part of the 19th Century and the 
early years of the present cen- 
tury,’ rather than to the gold 
standard in the U. S. from 1792 
to 1933, is hard of understand; for 
Alexander Hamilton and his co- 
workers established the value of 
the Dollar at 24.75 grains of fine 
gold in 1792 (dropped to 23.22 
grains in 1837); and, with minor 
exceptions, we operated on that 
standard irom 1792 right down to 
1933. And, as a nation, we did 
quite weil! My suggestion, there- 
fore, is that Mr. Sproul actively 
support the effort to get this na- 
tion back on the Gold Standard, 
and thus relieve the Federal Re- 
serve System of much of the 
“heavy responsibility” which it 
has chosen to assume, over and 
above its functions so clearly set 
forth in the preamble of the origi- 
nal Federal Reserve Act of 1913. 


Somewhat later in his address 
Mr. Sproul quotes the following 
from Thackeray’s “Vanity Fair.”: 


“Everybody must have observed 
how well those live who are com- 
fortably and thoroughly in_ debt; 
how they deny themselves noth- 
ing; how jolly and easy they are 
in their minds.” 

That quotation seems to pretty 
well fit the United States Gov- 
ernment today: We are certainly 
“thoroughly in debt” — as evl- 
denced by the $280 billion we 
owe, which is equivalent to the 
total value of all the land, all 
the buildings, all the plants, all 
the mines, everything of tangible 
value throughout the entire 
United States. (Authority: Sena- 


tor Byrd.) Our Governmental 
agencies “deny themselves noth- 
ing” — supplying dollars, without 


stint, to influential segments of 
our population, and to foreigners 
to the extent of billions of dollars. 
And, with it all, the Administra- 
tion seems to be “jolly and easy 
in their minds’—for they joy- 
fully tell us “we never had it so 
good!” Fish Cakes! ! 

Mr. Svroul closes by saying: 
“What I would now like to see 
is a renaissance in the study of 
money and banking in general 
and of central banking in particu- 
lar. I would like to see a fresh 
and thorough examination of our 
existing banking and credit ma- 
chinery and our money and capi- 
tal markets. I would hope that 
out of such a study and exam!- 
nation would come new ideas and 
new proposals which would give 
shape and direction to future 
public policies and private ac- 
tions. It would be a task worthy 
of the best talent you can bring 
to bear on it.” 

As a layman, I strongly recom- 
mend for consideration in such a 
study the following statement 
made in a report by the British 
committee of 14 eminent econo- 
mists and financiers in 1931, 
known as the Macmillan Commit- 
tee. They said in that Report: 

“There is, perhaps, no more im- 
portant object in the field of hu- 
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Securities Salesman’s Corner 
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Selling as a Career 


You have no*doubt heard it 
said that many young men today 
who are preparing themselves for 
a career in business seem to shy 
away from becoming salesmen. I 
understand that many of our col- 
lege graduates look for jobs 
where there is a promise of some- 
thing they call “security.” I don’t 
know how true it is but I’ve also 
heard that many of our young men 
who are about to enter the busi- 
ness world have expressed the 
idea that there is some stigma 
attached to the job of a salesman 
—that it isn’t quite a dignified 
or honorable a way of making a 
living as other fields of activity 
such as personnel work, manage- 
ment, or some other phase of 
business such as purchasing or 
planning. Whatever truth there 
may be in all of this I think I 
would like to tell you a story 
about a man who has made quite 
a success of his job as a salesman, 
and some of his experiences which 
he related to me the other night 
when I called at his invitation to 
discuss a Mutual Fund investment 
in the presence of his two grow- 
ing sons—one age nine and the 
other about 14. 


Self Reliance vs Security 


During the past two years this 
man led the entire United States 
in sales for his territory against 
every other territory in the coun- 
try for one of the leading manu- 
facturers of dietating equipment. 
He asked me to call at his home 
because he believed that his two 
boys should know something 
about investing even though they 
were quite young in years. Here 
was a man who took his first job 
with his company on a straight 
commission basis and had made 
his way up the ladder to a state 
managership, with 15 salesmen 
under his direction, and he knew 
the pleasure and joy of accom- 
plishment that comes to a man 
when he makes his own way in 
the world. He was raising his two 
sons to be self-reliant, to know 
the value of work, and of sav- 
ing. The 14 year old lad came 
in at 7:00 p.m. from his newspaper 
route as hungry as he was proud. 
His father told me that he was 
earnings $25 dollars a month and 
saving it. 

The conversation got around to 
an interview that this man had 


with the head of a department 
of salesmanship in a Midwest 
university. When he called on 


this professor to interview him 
regarding some of the graduates 
who might be worthwhile candi- 
dates for sales positions with his 
firm, the professor was aghast at 
the idea that these positions were 
on a straight commission basis. 
He was horrified at the idea that 
a young man should go to college 
for four years and then be asked 
to go out and sell on a commis- 
sion. He would have preferred 
$50 to $75 a week to start — that 
would have been alright. 


My friend the salesmanager 
today earns possibly three to four 
times the salary of the well mean- 
ing professor. He is making it as 





man technique than that the 
world as a whole should achieve 
a sound and scientific monetary 
system; but there can be little or 
no hove of progress at an early 
date for the monetary system of 
the world as a whole, except as 
the result of a process of evolu- 
tion starting from the historic 
gold standard.* 


FREDERICK G. SHULL 
2009 Chapel St., 


New Haven 15, Conn. 
Jan. 30, 1956 


certain as possible that his boys 
will learn the one lesson that this 
particular college does not seem 
to be teaching its young men who 
are studying salesmanship, and 
that is that SELF-RELIANCE is 
the only security that any man 
can ever find in this uncertain 
world. 


And Then We Got Around to 
Mutual Funds 


As I sat there with this father 
and mother and their two fine 
boys, and the father asked me io 
tell them about Mutual Funds, I 
too learned a new lesson in sales- 
manship. I began by telling them 
in short words that boys could 
understand about working, sav- 
ing, and investing. Then I told 
them as simply as I could that 
a Mutual Fund is an investment 
where thousands of people who 
have saved their money acquire 
an interest in many growing and 
strong companies, that a great 
bank holds these investments, that 
a group of people who are ca- 
pable of selecting the best invest- 
ments and watching them, man- 
age the funds and they get paid 
for their work just like people 
who do any other kind of work. 
I mentioned that there is a cost 
of placing these Mutual Funds in 
the hands of people who can use 
them to help their capital grow 
just like their Dad must receive 
pay for his work in placing his 
office equipment in the hands of 
people who can use it and need 
it. 

Then I asked them a few ques- 
tions and they answered, such as, 
“Some companies grow more than 
others, some companies pay out 
more than others to their owners, 
and other companies keep more 
of their earnings and make their 
business bigger. Which companies 
would you think should be the 
ones that will grow the most— 
the ones that pay out, or the ones 
that put money back into the 
business?” Using the most ultra- 
simple language I found out that 
I was making one of the most un- 
derstandable explanations of what 
a Mutual Fund is, and what it 
does, that I could possibly bring 
before them. 

By putting my ideas into lan- 
guage a nine and a 14 year-old 
boy could understand I discov- 
ered that I was making things 
clear to the mother and father. 

I’ve been selling a long time, 
almost 30 years. I am sure this 
father of these two boys agrees 
with me when I say, “I have 
nothing against a college educa- 
tion, but if a man wants to learn 
how to become a salesman, he can 
start in when he is a boy of nine 
or ten — by learning to be a 
man!”’ 

This country was built by men 
who placed SECURITY at the 
bottom of the list when it came 
to the desirable objectives in life. 
It is a rewarding and satisfying 
career, that of being able to have 
achieved success in sales work. 
It takes qualities of self-mastery, 
self-reliance, the ability to sus- 
tain defeats and discouragements 
and rise above them; it keeps a 
man perpetually youthful, it helps 
the world to live better for with- 
out the salesman, the wheels of 
progress would spin to a stop. It 
is a job for men, and its rewards 
are some of the best paying posi- 
tions in the field of business or 
any other line of endeavor. 

And the best part of it all is 
that even after 30 years of it you 
can still learn something every 
day. I learned that the best sales 
talk is often couched in words 
that a nine-year-old will under- 
stand. 
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Equitable Gas Company 


Equitable Gas Company became an independent natural gas 
company in March, 1950, when its two million shares of common 
stock were sold by the holding company. The company and its 
subsidiaries operate in the states of Pennsylvania, West Virginia 
and Kentucky, engaging in production, transmission, storage and 
distribution. 1955 sales were 71,350,000 mcf. and gas service rev- 
enue about $38 million. 


The System serves almost 241,000 customers, the principal 
service area being in and around the City of Pittsburgh. In Penn- 
sylvania, where about 95% of retail customers are located, 184,000 
out of 230,000 residential and commercial customers use gas for 
heating purposes. The saturation of gas ranges and water heaters 
among the residential customers are now up to 941% and 93% 
respectively—high figures compared with industry averages. The 
new gas clothes dryer has more than tripled in use in recent years, 
with saturation about 8%. 


Equitable last year obtained about 47% of its gas requirements 
from System production in some 3,000 wells in Kentucky and 
West Virginia. Some 12% was purchased in the Appalachian fields 
and 41% in the southwest. This setup is very flexible, since some 
contracts permit taking reduced volume of gas in the summer 
without a price penalty. Moreover, the gas brought from the south- 
west (at an average cost of 34 cents per mcf.) is delivered by 
Tennessee Gas Transmission and Texas Eastern Transmission to 
points near Pittsburgh, so that very little expense is required to 
bring it into the consuming areas. The proximity of pipeline sup- 
ply also insures continuity of service, which is important in con- 
nection with the substantial heating load. 


In recent years Equitable has obtained about half its peak- 
day requirements, and about one-quarter of the entire winter’s 
System supply, from storage. Underground storage facilities have 
been developed steadily during the four-year period of independ- 
ent existence. The company had over 29 million mcf. in 12 under- 
ground storage pools in West Virginia and Pennsylvania at the be- 
ginning of the 1955 heating season. All of the storage capacity is 
in gas-bearing sands which formerly held gas under high pressure 
for millions of years. 


A hydrocarbon extraction plant is being constructed at May- 
town, Kentucky, to recover about 10,000 mcf. of ethane concen- 
trates daily from part of the rich gas produced and purchased in 
the Kentucky fields. Liquid products will be sold to Union Car- 
bide. Based upon present estimates the net income of the hydro- 
carbon company for the first full year of operation will be ap- 
proximately $700,000. It is anticipated that the whole project will 
be in operation by March, 1957. 


Equitable competes with two other gas companies in the Pitts- 
burgh area, but its rates for all classes of service are lower than 
the rates of the other two companies. The company believes it 
could increase its rates for space-heating and other purposes if 
necessary, without impairing its competitive position in relation to 
other fuels. 


Sales and revenue per residential customer should continue 
to increase even though there is now a high saturation of residen- 
tial heating customers. Since most population growth in the Pitts- 
burgh area will take place in the suburbs, Equitable will be in a 
position to share in the service to these new families because its 
lines cover both city and suburban areas. Gas is on a good com- 
petitive basis since the estimated annuai cost of heating a typical 
six-room house is only about $98 compared with $187 for fuel oil 
and $131 for coal. 


Year-round gas air-conditioning is a logical load-building sup- 
plement to automatic gas heating. Nearly 100,000 of the company’s 
central heating customers in Pennsylvania now use gas-fired 
warm-air heating equipment. The adaptation of these installations 
to 1 ateai eine and its use in new homes, is now being pro- 
moted. 


Both the commercial and industrial markets also offer oppor- 
tunities for growth because acditional sales to these markets were 
restricted until 1954. Recent studies of these markets show poten- 
tial sales additions amounting to more than 8 million mcf. during 
the next five years. 

Equitable’s share earnings for 1955 will approximate $2.03 
vs. $1.81 in 1954. The improvement reflects a number of factors, 
including rate increases and increased sales. President Conover 
has commented on the outlook for 1956 as follows: “We expect to 
sell more gas in 1956 than we did in 1955. As of this moment, we 
know of no pipeline increases that are proposed. However, wages 
will be higher, since we granted wage increases toward the end 
of 1955... . I anticipate that our company, along with all other 
businesses, will be compelled to pay higher taxes in Pennsylvania 
in the future. Nevertheless, I anticipate that subject to . . . normal 
weather and approximately present levels of business activity, our 
1956 earnings should be at least as high as those in 1955.” 

Equitable Gas has been selling recently around 2714, and based 
on the $1.50 dividend the yield is about 5.5%. The price-earnings 
ratio is about 13.6. 





Ross, Lyon Branch 


PASSAIC, N. J.—Ross, Lyon & 
(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) Co. have opened a branch at 20 
CINCINNATI, Ohio—Thomas J. Howe Avenue with Zachary S. 
Hughes & Co. has been formed FOSS and Adolph Shryer as co- 
with offices at 432 Walnut Street ™4masers. 
to engage in a securities business. 
peri are Thomas J. Hughes, Calvan D. Cavaal Opens 
formerly with Ratterman & Co. 1] ee WORTH, 73s 
gS . 5am avaal is conducting a securities 

and prior thereto for many years ah amiga tte pes Mak st 810 
Lucerne Avenue. Mr. Caaval was 
previously with  Auchincloss, 
Parker & Redpath. 


Thomas J. Hughes Forms 
Own Investment Firm 


in the municipal trading depart- 
ment of Edward Brockhaus & Co,; 
and Terrance A. Hughes. 
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Farm Economy Diagnosis 
And Prescription 


or by 68%;:2 only from 42 to 22%, 
or by 48% in terms of tangible 
private assets used in produc tion; 
and from 16.1 to 7.4%, or by 54‘ 


in terms of Gross National ends 
uct (G.N.P.). 
Agriculture’s share of the G.N.P. 


was 62% of its snare of the labor 
force in 1951, as compared with 
45% of it in 1910. Thus the two 
shares are coming closer together. 
One reason for this is agriculture’s 
relatively large and _ increasing 
share of the productive assets. In 
1951 the average worker on farms 
was producing with more than 
twice the tangible assets of the 
average non-farm worker. The 
reason for the slowing up of the 


decline of agriculture’s share of 
productive assets in the 1930’s was 
the stagnation of the non-farm 
part of the economy in the Big 
Depression. In the World War II 
years, agriculture was expanding 
ravidly and the military effort 
was absorbing much of the non- 
farm. The accelerating decline in 
agriculture’s part of G.N.P. in the 
1920’s was checked by the stagna- 
tion of the non-farm in the Big 
Depression years. The labor force 
line shows clearly how labor was 
dammed up on farms in the 1930’s 
and then drawn off in the 1940 
decade. 

As a result, partly of this larger 
quota of land, farm buildings, 
power and machinery, and live- 
stock used by each worker in ag- 
riculture, the per-worker output 
increased greatly, 60% from 1940 
to 1955. Other factors were a 
greater use of fertilizers, com- 
mercial feeds, sprays and other 
supplies, and more advanced tech- 
nology. 

But why does not 
have as large a share of 
as of the labor force? 
question is answered it needs to 
be pointed out that the difference 
is not as great as appears in the 
Chart because the farm-produced 
farm products consumed by the 
farm family and the use of the 
farm dwellings are valued in this 
Chart at the farm and not at what 
the farm family would have to 
pay for them in the city. Any 
accurate comparison of farm and 
non-farm output must put both 
on the same basis. In a dominantly 
urban country, this had better be 
urban rather than farm value. 
There is also the consumption use 
of the farm automobile charged 
off partly as an expense in figur- 
ing G.N.P. The rest of the differ- 
ence still remaining arises from 
the simple fact that farm products 
are still underpriced relative to 
other commodities and to services; 
in other words, the terms of trade 
are still somewhat against agri- 
culture. In an economy shifting 
from largely agricultural to one 
largely urban, even over a span of 
a century, one would expect a 
large factor of lag in the adjust- 
ment. Never enough have shifted 
to bring the terms of trade fully 
into balance. Nor can we be sure 
that they ever will. It may well 
be that enough families will pre- 
fer life in the open country and 
particularly being their own boss- 
es on a farm of their own, to 
keep a margin between farm and 


agriculture 
the G.N.P. 
Before this 


_non-farm returns. 


It was in the peak year 1951 
_ that agriculture’s share of G.N.P. 


‘was up to 62% of its share of the: 


labor force. Since then it has fal- 
len to 56% as a resut of the 10% 
break in * Hien prices. 
Jhas come about as a result of a 


- declining export demand in the. 
_ face of a 9% rise in farm output 





2 The Census Bureau’s series for farm 
yi force is used here rather than that - 


of the U. S. D. A. It does not include 


those working off the farm 100 days or 
@more. 


This break- 


since 1951. This creates the di- 
lemma in which the farmers and 
their public servants and their 
politicians now find themselves. 
There is no escape from it except 
to offset the results of the strong 
technological surge under way by 
a rapid extensification of much of 
our agriculture, that is, shifting 
it to uses that employ much less 
labor and some other inputs per 
acre. 

The lower 
Chart I suggest how 
we can expect by 1975—to 6% of 
the national labor force, 12% of 
the productive assets, and a little 
over 4% of the G.N.P. Associated 
with these changes will be a de- 
cline in number of farms to four 
million or less, with 1.25 workers 
per farm, down from 1.37 in 1950 
and 1.82 in 1910. The farm labor 
force will be around five million 
compared to 7,507,000 in 1950 and 
6,583,000 in 1955. Agriculture’s 
share of G.N.P. will be 70% of its 
share of the labor force, with farm 
product figured in the same way 
as now. 

These declines are all on the 
conservative side, it must be ad- 
mitted. The now British economist 
Colin Clark has projected a farm 
labor force of only 212% by 1975, 
but along with this he says that 
this nation will be importing half 
its farm products in 1975. Clark 
expects our farms to be almost 
half deserted by that time. Clark 
has lived a good part of his life 
under a labor government in Aus- 
tralia under which the central 
drive was to expand industry 
more or less to the neglect of ag- 
riculture. Those who have lived 
in this country have been won- 
dering instead, most of the time 
since 1920, how we can get enough 
people off the land to bring pro- 
duction into line with demand, 
and expect to be still working on 
this 10 years from now. 

Chart II shows in larger per- 
spective the shift of this nation 
from dominantly farm to super- 
dominantly non-farm. After all, 
Clark’s projection (b) is only an 
extension of the line from 1880 to 
1950. The speaker’s conservative 
(a) projection is founded on an 
expectation that a point will be 
reached around 1980 when the 
number of farms will stop declin- 
ing and presently begin to in- 
crease a little. partly as a result 
of bringing some land back into 


cultivation again. He accepts the 
P.M.P.C.’s projection, adjusted to 
a population level of 210 million 
by 1975, of a 53% increase in the 
demand for farm products from 
1950 to 1975. A factor in the 
change in number of farms will 
be a relatively small decline in 


end of the lines on 
much of this 


The Commercial and Financial Chronicle . . 


the number of part-time and resi- 
dential farms. 

Perhaps it needs to be made 
clear that this country will have 
no difficulty in meeting any de- 
mand for farm products that is 
within the range of present vision. 
The Soil Conservation Service has 
classified only 40 million acres of 
land now in cultivation as need- 
ing to be converted to permanent 
pasture or woodland, and 285 mil- 
lion now in unimproved pasture 
or woodland, mostly the former, 
as usable as cropland, mostly in 
rotation with pasture. At any 
particular period, sound land-use 
practices will achieve that balance 
of higher yields on land now in 
crops and additional land in crops 
that represent the most econom- 
ical combination of these two. 

The reduction in number of 
farms will mostly take place, as 
in the past four years, among the 
Class V and VI Commercial farms 
with sales of product of $2,500 or 
less and acreages from 10 to 70 
acres. These farms will depend 
less on hand-labor crops like cot- 
ton and tobacco and more on feed 
crops, pasture, and livestock. 

The next question to raise is 
whether the nation should be dis- 
turbed because agriculture is 
becoming so tiny a part of it—only 
about one-twentieth of it in labor 
force by 1975. So far as the econ- 
omies of it are concerned, the 
fewer people it takes to feed the 
nation, provided they do it ade- 
quately, the better off the nation 
is. Of course this would be true 
for housing, or transport — for 
anything that makes up our liv- 
ing. 

One constantly runs into at- 
tempts to determine how many 
persons in this country are de- 
pendent on agriculture. The range 
in estimates is from about 25 to 
about 40%. What most of them 
mean by this is how many have 
anything much to do with the pro- 


ducing, buying and selling, trans- 
porting, and processing of farm 


clothing 
made from 


products and the food, 
and other products 
these; and similarly for farm ma- 
chinery, fertilizer, feed and other 
supplies and goods used by farm- 
ers and their families. It is true 
that if farmers all stopped pro- 
ducing all these would be largely 
out of jobs. But farmers are not 
going to quit producing. They 
themselves would be the first ones 
out of a job if they did. The only 
dependency of those who buy and 
process farm products is that they 
suffer somewhat if there is a short 
crop because of bad weather and 
the like; they don’t suffer if there 
is a big crop and low prices. They 
are thus not much dependent on 
farm prosperity. The only real 
devendency is that of those who 
sell to the farmers; they lose seri- 
ously if farm buying power de- 
clines. 

But how much does this repre- 
sent? It is the sum of: 


(1) Net farm income; 
(2) Wages paid farm labor: 
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(3) Production for 


off-farm supplies. 


These totaled $23 billion in 1950, 
or 8% of G.N.P. This means that 
if this total should fall off one- 
fifth in some series of years, 
something like 8% of the popu- 
lation would suffer a loss of 
something like one-fifth of their 
sales to farmers. This is almost 
the whole extent of this kind de- 
perdence on farm prosperity in 
ordinary peacetime in the United 
States. 

This can, of course, mean a good 
deal in small cities out in the open 
country. But it will not mean 
much in cities of several hundred 
thousand even in the Midwest. 

fuch more fundamental is an- 
other sort of relationship—name- 
ly, if agriculture makes progress 
in turning out better products 
more efficiently, city folks get the 
benefit of this in the form of no 
rise in prices, and perhaps even 
lower prices. One can see this 
very clearly in the case of poul- 
try meat and eggs in the last 20 
years. The new developments in 
feeding beef cattle will benefit 
them in the same way. 


But surely larger in dimensions 
are the increased benefits to farm 
folks from progress made off the 
farm. Matched against the more 
and better foods and fibers that 
the farms have contributed to city 
folks are the automobiles and mo- 
tor transport that the cities have 
made available to agriculture, the 
modern power-farming equip- 
ment, the commercial fertilizers, 
modern communication, radio and 
television, and modern household 
facilities in so far as they have 
reached the farms. After all, city 
folks spend only a fourth of their 
disposable incomes for food, and 
more than half the retail value of 
food is off-farm created. A gain 
of one-fourth in the on-farm ef- 
ficiency of food production would 
mean only a 3% gain for them 
(4x). 

But most important of all is the 
interdependency not yet named. 
This comes in wartime. The wars 
in which the United States be- 
comes involved now are world 
wars, and in these wars the United 
States has to provide food in large 
quantities for overseas armies, 
not just its own but those of its 
allies. Our agriculture must be 


expenses 


ready to meet these needs. It 
wasn’t quite ready for this in 
World War I. It did better in 


World War II because of surpluses 
on hand. Then came immediate 
post-war years of rehabilitation 
of our allies. United States agri- 
culture rendered a great service 
to the Free World in 1940-48. 

But when the allied countries 
get rehabilitated there is excess 
production, and sharp breaks in 
prices. This country cannot main- 
tain an agriculture in readiness to 
expand as needed during the wars 
without surpluses at the end of 
the rehabilitation period. We can 
do a better job of getting ready 
for the readjustment than we 
have But still we can’t let agri- 
culture suffer alone. We must 
help it get readjusted. 





. Thursday, February 9, 1956 


The most interesting recent con- 
tribution to the question of chang- 
ing relative farm and non-farm 
incomes is a chart in the 1956 
Agricultural Outlook Charts re- 
produced here in Chart III. This 
chart is not on a per-capita or 
per-worker basis. It says that in 
spite of the big decline in agri- 
culture’s share of the nation’s la- 
bor force and productive assets, 
its aggregate income kept very 
roughly in line with that of the 
nation from 1920 to 1948. Part of 
this unusual effect is due to using 
the peak-period years 1947-49 as 
the base period. If the usual par- 
ity base years were used, the farm 
income line would have appeared 
to run about 20 points below the 
present income line from 1920 to 
1948. 


Let us examine this chart dec- 
ade by decade: 


1910-19: This was a peak period 
for agriculture, as compared with 
before and after. Urban wages 
were low in these years. 

1920-29: Wages doubled coming 
out of the war and industry and 
trade caught up with agriculture. 


1930-39: Industry and _ trade 
were stagnant and agriculture 
only a little worse off. The nor- 


mal for this decade would have 
been an extension of the 1920-29 
ascending line for national in- 
come across the decade to about 
65 in 1941, with the line for ag- 
riculture rounding off below it at 
somewhere around 50. This 
rounding off would have been not 
because of lower farm incomes, 
but because of fewer farms and 
workers. 


1940-48: The war and post-war 
needs for farm products boosted 
farm income. It would not have 
caught up fully with national in- 
come in these years if the 1930 
decade had been normal, but it 
would almost have done so. 


It thus appears that it was a 
highly abnormal set of circum- 
stances that kept farm income so 
nearly in line with national in- 
come in 1920 to 1948. It was the 
normal that began to prevail in 
1949 and 1950. The Korean War 
reinstituted the abnormal for on- 
ly a year or so, and the normal 
is now with us again. In this more 
normal situation, agriculture must 
produce less, and get somewhat 
lower prices even though the 
terms of trade are still somewhat 
against agriculture. Only by in 
effect reducing the size of the 
agricultural plant by something 
like almost 10%, or something 
less than this if new outlets for 
farm products can be made, can 
farm prices again start on their 
way toward a good balance with 
other prices. There is very great 
danger that the contraction will 
not be enough in the next five 
years, and of declines in prices in 
consequence that will really be 
serious. What is called for is a 
volume of output that combined 
with price will give a farm in- 
come rounding off on a curve that 
would have crossed the 1955 line 
at about 115. 

It should be made clear at this 





















































point that the declines in 1951 to 
1955 are really not as large as 
appears in a simple plotting of 
total farm and national incomes. 
The first series needs to be di- 
vided by 600,000 fewer farms in 
1954, and the second by the larger 
population in the succeeding years. 
This is not done in tne recent re- 
port of the Conference on Eco- 
nomic Progress called “Full Pros- 
perity for Agriculture.” 

Chart IV is designed to put in 
large perspective the business- 
cycle aspect cf our subject. It is 
being said freely these days that 
if the present break in farm prices 
is not checked, a severe business 
recessicn will ensue; by some that 
farm support prices prevented this 
in 1949-50. Tais is the “farm-led 
and farm-fed” doctrine. The in- 
come totals in Chart IV exclude 
the government-civilian and mili- 
tary. They are for the private 
economy alone. The base period 
is 1910-14. 


(A) Consider first the secular 
changes: 


Labor has by long-odds ad- 
vanced the most—labor measured 
as a product of labor force times 
wage rates. Tnis economy of ours 
has become a wage economy by a 
wide margin. 

Capital’s share of tre economy 
measured in rewards has advanced 
much less than labor’s. The de- 
cline in interest rates since the 
1920’s and of dividend and rental 
rates more or less in keeping with 
interest rates, has been a major 
factor in this. 

Agriculture’s share follows capi- 
tal’s from 1920 to 1948, but ata 
lower trend than in Chart III be- 
cause of a change in tne base pe- 
riod. 

(B) The breaks: 

In 1920: Only agriculture broke 
sharply. Tris was postwar, the 
same as 1951-55. 

In 1930: Labor broke the least, 
in spite of what is considered 
heavy unemployment. Labor 
would suffer still less. in any fu- 
ture recession because of social 
security, guaranteed annual wages, 
etc. Capital’s broke the most and 
the sharpest. Agriculture’s de- 
cline was ebout the same as la- 
bor’s, but started from a lower 
level because the 1920 agricul- 
tural depression was still not all 
over. 

In 1937-38: In this minor reces- 
sion agriculture suffered the most 
because surplus procuction still 


continued, production control 
having begun to fail. 
In 1954-55: Labor and capital 


both recovered strongly from the 
minor recession of 1954, with 
agriculture in reverse. 

General conclusions that may 
be drawn from the foregoing are 
as follows: 


Most important of all, agricul- 
ture is most affected by wars and 
postwars, and least by business 
recessions. There is little evidence 
anywhere that business depres- 
sions are “farm led.” No doubt 
the loss of farm buying power 
does contribute a little to a gen- 
eral recession, but very little. 

The more important inter-rela- 
tion is the otner way around — 
business recession causes farm 
prices to fall. But in 1919-20, and 
in 1949 and 1952-55, loss of ex- 
port market caused farm prices 
to break. 

The break in farm prices in 1949 
was world-wide. Professor Han- 
sen says it did much to check the 
world-wide inflation still under 
way. No doubt he is right. But 
agricultural products are far more 
important in the world market 
than in the United States. 

The most important thing t9 
point out in considering the pol- 
icy aspects of our subject is that 
never before in its history has 
the nation faced an agricultural 
situation like the present one, or 
probably as acute as this one is. 
The elements of which this acute- 
ness is compounded are as fol- 
__ lows: 


(1) A surge in use of new tech- 
nology such as never experienced 
before, and continuing unabated. 

(2) A similar, but probably not 
so strong, surge in countries buy- 
ing from us until recently or sup- 
plying the same markets, with a 
sLarp reduction in export demand 
in consequence. 

(3) Accumulations 
from previous years. 

(4) Tne breakdown of produc- 
tion controls largely. 

(5) Relatively few farmers are 
in cesperate straits yet because 
farm earnings were relatively high 
in 1951 to 1953, not to mention 
1946 to 1948 and earlier. But sev- 
eral more bad years will really 
create an emergency for several 
hundred thousand farmers with 
heavy debt loads. 


The main reason other than 
weatrer tnat production has ex- 
panded since 19851 is that the 
prices t at have prevailed, at least 
until 1955, have made a larger 
output profitable for the farmers 
practising the advanced technolo- 
gies, and trese acccunt for more 
tran half the output of most prod- 
ucts. Or the following statement 
may fit part of the cases better— 
they lose more individually if they 
reduce their output by reducing 
inputs and yields or acres. Prices 
supported at present slowly de- 
clining levels may not change this 
situation in any large way in the 
next few years. 

The imposition of acreage con- 
trols alone apparently does not 
change this situation importantly 
with most crops—the fewer acres 
planted are the best acres, more 
fertilizers and pest controls are 
used, etc. With marketing quotas, 
the excess acres are shifted to 
other crops—to corn in the South, 
to grain sorghum in the West— 
this adding up to a larger expan- 
sion of livestock than of cash- 
crop production, and direct price 
supports and»production control 
are difficult “or impossible for 
most livestock products. 


The only really effective and 
workable program for the next 
few years would appear to be to 
put a floor under farm incomes at 
a level relatively low, but one 
which would keep most farmers 
from losing their farms if nothing 
else were done for them, and let 
prices of the-different products 
drop to a level-that will clear the 
market in three to five years, 
with the aid of: 


(a) A steppéd+up school feed- 


of stocks 


ing program stressing livestock 
foods. 
(b) An expanced program of 


getting more of these same foods 
consumed by families on relief 
and low-income families gen- 
erally. 

(c) Larger €xports possible be- 
cause prices are no longer sup- 
ported above world market levels 
in this country. 

(d) An expansion of economic 
foreign-aid programs, with the 
aid taking the form of shipments 
of farm products to be used in 
these countries to put otherwise 
unemployed ~or underemployed 
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persons at work on village-aid 
and other development programs 
in these countries. Turis will rep- 
resent additional consumption in 
these countries. 

(e) A “soil-bank” program ad- 
ministered as an expansion of the 
present Agricultural Conservation 
payment program, with a large 
expansion of the combination pro- 
gram—larger than is now being 
planned in administration circles. 
This is the most direct way of 
achieving an _ extensification of 
our agriculture. 


The income supports in these 
years should be in the form of 
compensatory payments making 
up the difference between the 
market prices resulting under the 
foregoing and prices varying with 
the size of the current crop or 
output in such a way that the net 
return from a large crop or out- 
put of any product is a little less 
than from an average crop, so 
that there will be no premium on 
a larger outout. These compensa- 
tory payments should be limited 
to the individual farm quotas in 
the case of farms under acreage 
or market quotas. It should be 
clear that such a program of com- 
pensatory payments is very dif- 
ferent from the Brannan Proposal 
for them. The cost of it wili of 
course be very much less, and 
it will be on a descending scale 
year by year. 


It surely wilf cost less than 
price supports at a rigid 90% of 
parity level, besides offering much 
more hope of coming part way 
at least to an end. Nothing more 
unreal can be conceived than say- 
ing to farmers after they have 
marketed a big crop at high 
prices: “Go ahead and grow an- 
other big crov. We guarantee you 
the same price as this year’s.” 
This is the very method we used 
to get expanded production dur- 
ing the war. Is 90% of parity a 
high price? It surely is in the 
present supply-demand situation. 

At the very start, the present 
levels of “flexible” prices at 
“modernized” parity may serve to 
determine the size of the com- 
pensatory payments; but as soon 
as possible some new ones should 
be worked out that fit the fore- 
going definition product by prod- 
uct. 

It will also be important, if it 
proves to be necessary in order to 
prevent many foreclosures of farm 
mortgages and other loans, to de- 
velop some emegency program for 
carrying these over the next five 
years, much as was done in the 
years of the Big Depression of 
the 1930’s. 


This program will need to be 
kept in operation, at least on a 
standby basis, over the next ten 
years at least, before our farm 
output is brought into reasonably 
good balance with demand at 
home and abroad. 


In the meantime some longer- 
run programs will need to be ex- 
tended or developed. Most of 
what is needed in the longer run 
comes under the head of stability 
for agriculture. By stabilizing 
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agriculture, we do not mean keep- 
ing it at a constant level, but 
rather keeping its growth and 
development steady. Of course, 
the major part of this problem by 
far lies outside of agriculture. If 
there were no wars or business 
cycles, there would be left first 
the production cycles for hogs, 
beef cattle, dairying, and the like, 
the quick ups and downs in poul- 
try farming, and probably some 
long sweeps in orchard fruits; 
second, the over-expansion that 
commonly comes with a burst of 
new technology in a line of pro- 
cuction, and necessary leveling 
out or contraction following; 
third, the rather sudden shifts 
in demand due to new develop- 
ments in the market, such as 
margarine’s substituting for but- 
ter, and artificial fibers for cotton 
and wool, or due to loss or gain 
of foreign markets. Given con- 
tinuing wars and business cycles, 
a good part of the problem for 
agriculture is adjusting itself to 
them, expanding just enough at 
the right time and way, and then 
contracting afterwards. 


It should be apparent that the 
measures outlined above can be 
adapted to fit the need for expan- 
sion as well as contraction. They 
surely can be used to check over- 
expansion due to new technology, 
or bring about adjustments due to 
loss of markets. In spite of full 
awareness of the hog-corn cycle 
for 40 years, however, there is 
evidence of very little headway in 
controlling it. Indeed, real suc- 
cess along any of the lines just 
listed will call for a more vigor- 
ous and determined effort tnan 
has thus far been made, except 
in the case of wartime expan- 
sions. The first part of such an 
effort is over-all current analysis 
to see what is ahead and the ad- 
justments needing to be made, 
for the nation as a whole and by 
regions and major types of farm- 
ing. Much progress has been made 
along these lines in the past ten 
years. The second part is reduc- 


ing this to terms of adjustments 
needed on representative or 
model-type farms in different sec- 
tions of each state, so that those 
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working with the farmers in these 
sections will know each year in 
what direction the farming needs 
to be heading so that it will fit 
into the pattern of needed change. 
This should be a joint undertak- 
ing of the Agricultural Extension 
Service, the Soil Conservation 
Districts, the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration, the Production 
Credit and the Farm Loan Asso- 
ciations, the Farm Foresters, and 
all tied into the new Farm and 
Home Development Program. The 
staffing of the Extension Service 
for its major role in this effort is 
highly inadequate. About four 
times as much extension effort is 
now going into technology of pro- 
duction as is going into planning 
needed for adjustments and imple- 
menting the plans. Also, much 
more production economics re- 
search is needed as a foundation 
for this farm planning. Such re- 
search is rarely more than one- 
tenth of the research of the State 
Experiment Station. The result is 
that the agriculture of most of the 
nation is well out ahead with 
technology to increase yields and 
make the land more productive, 
but poorly equipped with the 
know-how of harnessing the 
knowledge and putting it to such 
use as will make it contribute as 
effectively as it might to better 
life on the farm and a more or- 
derly serving of the needs of the 
rest of the nation. 


Finally, and most important of 
all, a successful handling of the 
foregoing two problems will not 
help much the lower-income third 
of our farm families, except in one 
important particular, mamely, that 
a steadily advancing economy 
with reasonably full employment 
will provide employment outside 
of agriculture for more of these 
families or members of them. 
Much of what is being said and 
written on this problem these 
days is largely in terms of this 
solution. What they propose in 
effect is to depopulate and aban- 
don these low-income areas as 
has been done in the past in much 
of the Northeast. Yet the bold 
truth is that our country has 
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Farm Economy Diagnosis 
And Prescription 


grown to the point where in an- 
other generation it is going to 
need to have much of these low- 
income areas in agriculture and 
forest-crop production. Moreover, 
as has been pointed out earlier, 
any contribution that the improv- 
ing of agriculture in these areas 
is going to make to surpluses in 
the next five years is so small 
that it can be ignored. The other 
important factor in this situation 
is that the technology of farming 
the land in much of the low- 
income area of the United States 
has been developed to the point 
where all that is needed to have 
good income is to practice this 
technology on farms of sufficient 
acreage. The cost of bringing very 
much of this land into the uses 
suited to it—dominantly hay and 
pasture — and of employing the 
new technologies is far less than 
that of reclaiming new land in 
the regions of scanty rainfall. 


The rational program for these 
low-income areas is therefore to 
help the better farm families 
among them to take over the land 
being abandoned by the rest and 
thus enlarge their farms as 
needed, and at the same time to 
improve their present land plus 
that acquired, and to apply the 
new technologies to it. What is 
required for the long-overdue re- 
construction of the agriculture of 
the low-income areas is primarily 
a much expanded program of 
helping the farm families in 
these areas to work out plans for 
developing the resources already 
in their farms and for buying 
additional land if this is needed, 
and then credit in the right terms. 
It will be mostly intermediate- 
term cregit or real-estate mort- 
gage credit. In either case, the 
leans should be of the budgeted 
or open-end type so that the loans 
can be enlarged year by year in 
the earlier years and then paid 
off year by year later. The neces- 
sary private and public agencies to 
furnish this credit are already in 
existence, but the Farm and Home 
Administration needs much larger 
financing than in the recent past. 
An extra pair of extension work- 
ers is needed in each of the low- 
income counties to specialize in 
the planning work on their low- 
income farms. 


At the same time, the provision 
of education and medical services 
for these areas needs to be much 
improved. To tax the incomes of 
our city population to help pro- 
vide this better education and 
health for areas that are going to 
provide many of their future citi- 
zens is not in the least unreason- 
able. Such education and health 
aids, plus access to modern com- 
munications, will presently help 
greatly in keeping down the size 
of families in these backward 
areas. The improved education 
and communication will facilitate 
out-migration. 

The foregoing is far from a full 
outline of the needed program for 
agriculture. Credit financing is 
needed for other than low-income 
farmers, particularly for young 
men ready to start as farm opera- 
ters — the “future farmers of 
America,” upon whom depends the 
quality of the farming in the next 
generation. Also our leasing sys- 
tems need to be revised so as to 
make it advantageous for both 
landlord and tenant to conserve 
and even improve the farms 
which they jointly operate. 

It will not take long to present 
the main political aspects of the 
problem with which we are deal- 
ing. What was conceived as an 
adjustment program around 1930 
and got embodied in large mea- 
sure in the Act that Congress 
passed in 1933 called the Agri- 


cultural Adjustment Act, was 
transformed more and more into 
a price-support program from 
1938 on. Many thousands of per- 
sons still living heard President 
Ed O’Neal of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation tell on one oc- 
casion or another how he once 
said to Sam Gompers, the great 
pioneer labor leader of this coun- 


try, “Sam, you have had great 
success in organizing labor to 
work for its own interests. I am 


starting out to help farmers as you 
have helped labor. Haven’t you 
some good advice to give me?” “I 
surely have,’ said Sam. ‘The 
American Federation of Labor is 
interested in much more than 
wages for its members. But it 
does not stress these other things. 
We pick out one thing, simple, 
that everybody can understand, 
wages, and fight hard to raise 
them. You must do the same.” Ed 
O’Neal then asked, “I suppose 
then that you would say that 
higher prices for the farmer is 
what the Farm Bureau should 
fight for.” “I surely would,” said 
Sam. And this is what the Farm 
Bureau did in those years. 

No doubt a sizable fraction of 
the farmers of this country realize 
pretty well that our government 
cannot keep on supporting prices 
on a level that brings forth grow- 
ing surpluses. But many of these 
will say if asked, “Labor is grab- 
bing all it can get. Business always 
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has been able to get pretty much 
what it wants. If we farmers don’t 
grab the same way, we are being 
silly.” 

In this confused situation, there 
is a fair chance that rigid 90% 
price supports will be voted in 
either in 1956 or 1957. The U. S. 
Department of Agriculture that 
has the task of administering such 
an Act will be in a worse spot 
than the present Department of 
Agriculture is in now. It will be 
dramatic injustice if it is not a 
Democratic administration that 
has to take on this task. Such a 
course of events will simply mean 
that bad as things seem now, they 
will have to get worse before the 
rank and file of the people of our 
nation sense the situation well 
enough to take the necessary ac- 
tion. The party in power at the 
time they sense it will lose a 
good deal of standing with the 
general public in the ensuing five 
or 10 years. 

As for the final outcome, we 
need have small fear. But as a 
nation we will be better off and 


less distraught in the next five © 


years if such a program of action 
as here outlined can be set forth 
upon even as early as in the 
present Congress. 

It should be evident by this time 
that the education in the public 
affairs of agriculture that is 
needed in order to obtain con- 
structive action without too long 
delay must not be limited to farm 
people. The other 8612 %—before 
long 90% or more—need an un- 
derstanding of these affairs too. 
They will at times need to come 
to the rescue of agriculture. This 
coming Congress and election may 
be such a time. 
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Trucking Industry’s Dynamic 
Future and Credit Requirements 


everything. Essentially, this grow- 
ing giant will require the same 
as it does today, except that it will 
need more, much more of nearly 
everything, particularly more raw 
materials, more power, more 
houses, more roads, more plants 
and tools, more food and more 
transportation.” 


Is there any wonder the road 
ahead for motor transport is so 
bright and shining? 

Ten years from today—in the 
year 1966—we believe: 


The nation’s motor transport 
fleet, which now numbers 10 mil- 
lion vehicles, will grow to 15 mil- 
lion. 


America’s freight trailer fleet, 
now 700,000, will be more than 
double this figure. 

Many units in these fleets will 
be powered by the atom. 

There'll be more and more 
plastic trailers. 

These trucks and trailers will 
be equipped with every conceiv- 
able safety device, which 10 
years hence might include an 
airplane-type steering gear, and 
even radar screens. 

Piggybacking — which just be- 
gan to grow in 1955—will become 
the biggest single revenue-pro- 
ducing factor for the nation’s rail- 
roads. 

Convinced by then of piggy- 
backing’s great potential, the 
railroads in 1966 will began re- 
placing the nation’s 716,000 box 
cars with flat cars each carrying 
two truck-trailers. 

Fishybacking, the carrying of 
loaded truck-trailers on steam- 
ships, will grow to great impor- 
tance along both coasts and on 
the St. Lawrence Seaway. Trailer 
ships will become more and more 
numerous. 

By 1966 truck-trailers will be 
carrying more than half of all 
the total freight being carried on 
railroads and highways. 


Motor transport, 10 years from 
now, will be carrying 99% of the 
nation’s mail on runs up to 300 
miles. 

All this traffic will be moving 
over the most modern of higfh- 
ways. 

In addition to the regular high- 
ways, toll superhighways will con- 
nect every section of the nation, 
making it possible to go from 
New York to San Francisco, Chi- 
cago to Miami without even see- 
ing a traffic light. 

These new highways will have 
special expressways for trucks 
and truck-trailers. On many other 
highways, specially colored con- 
crete lanes will indicate the 
truck-trailer right of way. 

Passing lanes will be built on 
more and more highways enabling 
the truck and trailer to turn out 
and allow faster traffic to go by. 

Our cities will be less con- 
gested. 

Underground garages and push- 
button garages, which will store 
cars and bring them back auto- 
matically, will be helpful factors 
in reducing traffic. 

There'll be “truck streets” in 
the downtown areas. The “no 
parking” signs for motorcars will 
be on many streets. 

Sidewalks will move—and more 
and more pedestrians will move 
underground under the traffic, on 
these rolling sidewalk conveyors. 

In the nation’s factories, truck- 
trailers, an essential part of 
present-day automation methods, 
will have an even greater role in 
producing more at less unit cost. 

All these predictions for 1966 
sound pretty exciting, don’t they? 

Let me tell you briefly why I 
think every one of them will 
come true—many of them prob- 
ably before 1966. 

The first big reason for truck- 
ing’s expected growth is the baby 
boom. America is literally crawl- 
ing with babies—new babies. Last 


year births totaled a record 4 
million plus. United States is now 
167 million people. By 1966 there 
will be 193 million Americans. 


Dr. Wilfred Owen of Brookings 
Institution has estimated that for 
every person in the United States, 
16 tons of material, like food, fuel, 
building materials, and metals, 
are consumed annually. On the 
basis of Dr. Owen’s estimate, we 
figure our fellow Americans in 
1966 will need the astronomical 
total of over 3 billion tons of ma- 
terials each year—or a total of 
253 million truck-trailer loads. 

Our second reason for this great 
belief in trucking’s potential is 
the steadily increasing trend 
toward suburbanization and sub- 
urban shopping centers. There are 
now 1,000 shopping centers in op- 
eration; 2,000 more are under 
construction or planned. Like the 
suburbs, these centers are not 
being built on or even near a 
railroad. Already 50,000 commu- 
nities are supplied entirely by 
truck and trailer—and this num- 
ber is growing steadily. 

Other reasons for _ trucking 
growth are rooted in the in- 
creased use of trucking to carry 
the mails, the sweeping decen- 
tralization of industry and in this 
thing called piggybacking. By the 
end of 1955, 34 major railroads 
were providing their customers 
with piggyback service. Piggy- 
backing—which means the elim- 
ination of millions of material 
handlings annually and thus 
more profits for the railroads — 
has been called “the greatest po- 
tential in trucking’s last two dec- 
ades” by Marvin J. Barloon, pro- 
fessor of Economics at Western 
Reserve University. 

A still newer word in our 
business lingo is fishybacking — 
which is used to define the haul- 
ing of loaded truck-trailers on 
steamships. This has really begun 
to catch on. For instance, four 
companies have just announced 
plans to build 17 trailerships to 
carry truck-trailers between New 
York, Los Angeles, other coastal 
ports, and along the St. Lawrence 
Seaway. The Maritime Adminis- 
tration is seeking to create an 
available source of privately 
owned roll-on-roll-off ships to 
provide ocean transportation for 
mobile military equipment—and 
the Office of Defense Mobilization 
is granting fast tax writeoffs to 
steamship companies. 

Now a bit about highways. 

I know that you know we need 
new highways—not only to carry 
our increasing number of motor 
cars and our important truck- 
trailer traffic, but also for the 
nation’s defense. 

I firmly believe that our nation 
will build these sorely needed 
new highways; and when this pro- 
gram is adopted, motor transport 
will get another healthy boost. 

You can’t build new highways 
without the truck-trailer. For ex- 
ample, the highways almost liter- 
ally pour out of tank-trailers 
carrying cement, asphalt, and sim- 
ilar materials. In addition, dump- 
trailers carry fill materials for 
low areas. The offices of contrac- 
tors, and the emergency machine 
shops they set up to keep their 
apparatus in order, are housed in 
truck-trailers. The _ bulldozers, 
scrapers, and smaller cranes move 
on Carryall trailers. The steel for 
bridges comes to the site on trail- 
ers. The concrete is mixed from 
Sand and gravel hauled in dump- 
trailers, and cement arrives in 
bulk by tank-trailer. 

When these highways are built, 

more and more truck-trailers will 
be riding them —carrying more 
and more freight more and more 
economically. 
_ That brings me to my last point 
in the reasons for trucking’s ex- 
pected growth. That point con- 
cerns the use of truck-trailers in 
automation. 

Truck-trailers fit into this pic- 
ture of automation in more ways 
than you can imagine. All over 
the country, in all kinds of indus- 
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tries—like Ford and Plymouth in 
Detroit and Admiral and Zenith 
here in Chicago—and more and 
more — Truck-trailers are being 
woven, as integral parts, into in- 
dustrial processes that are auto- 
mation in its purest and best sense 
— because they are automatic 
processes designed to make the 
job easier and to save money for 
both industry and consumers. 


All this adds up to a mighty im- 
pressive case for trucking’s fu- 
ture—a future in which America’s 
bankers wiil certainly have a part. 

Although trucking is now a 
gigantic industry, most of its op- 
erators started as relatively small 
business men. They sometimes 
had difficulty financing their ex- 
panding equipment needs. 

I recall vividly a long talk re- 
cently in New York with one of 
the nation’s most important bank- 
ers. “Truck loans did not repre- 
sent a good investment for us 
until a few years ago,” he said. 
“Then, several years ago,” he ex- 
plained, “we decided to take an- 
other look at this growing truck- 
ing industry. We put together a 
comprehensive study—and, after 
looking at the facts, we changed 
our tune about trucking industry 
loans. When truckers now come 
to see us, they find that our in- 
vestment people have worked out 
constructive and imaginative ap- 
proaches to their problems. Our 
people are now well versed in the 
economic factors underlying the 
trucking industry.” 

As another banker on the West 
Coast said to me several weeks 
ago, “The trucking industry has 
surely come of age creditwise in 
the last few years.” 

There are several facets to the 
credit phase of the trucking in- 


dustry. 
For instance, a trucker may 
need loans to bolster working 


capital, or for his equipment, or 
for new and expanding terminal 
facilities. 

When you're talking about col- 
lateral, the truck-trailer is cer- 
tainly a “good piece of collateral.” 
It won’t wear out in three, five, 
or 10 years—in fact, some of the 
stainless steel trailers we built in 
1939 are still operating. The only 
problem in trailers is their obso- 
lescence. But many of our nation’s 
truckers have no worries about 
obsolescence for they haul things 
that don’t require greater cubic 
carrying capacity. 

I said the trailer was a “good 
piece of collateral.” In our own 
company, we have been lending 
money on trailers for over 25 
years—and our losses, right to 
bog week, represent only 2/10 of 
1%. 

The trailer has several charac- 
teristics which make it entirely 
different than the power tractor 
as.a “piece of collateral.” The 
trailer, unlike the tractor, has no 
motive power, no transmission, 
and no differential to break down 
and wear out; and, with the 
trailer, there’s not the question of 
style which you'll find in tractors. 
So with tractors, as opposed to 
trailers, it’s a credit problem of 
determining the motive power’s 
fitness through examination of use 
and maintenance. These factors 
are not associated with the trailer. 

Truckers and trucking have 
really started to grow up. The 
old trucker—who started as the 
driver of his one truck — now 
owns hundreds or thousands. The 
companies are better managed, 
too. As another banker ably ex- 
pressed it, “trucking managements 
now include better business men 
than ever in their history — 
and they’re still getting better. As 
in many other industries, profes- 
sional management is a most 
noticeable participant.” 

Another point I am certain you 
wili be interested in is the fact 
that the trucker is a consistent 
user of bank credit. 

A Chicago banker explaimed 
this most colorfully when he said, 
“Right now we have borrowers 
coming in the windows. But that 
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may not always be so. When we 
can’t get other borrowers, the 
trucker will still be with us.” 

A thumbnail view of the in- 
dustry’s credit problems is pre- 
sented in the book “Financing the 
Motor Carrier Industry,” pub- 
lished by the American ‘Trucking 
Associations. The book states: 
“The simple fact is that earnings 
retained after taxes will not be 
sufficient, in the present era, to 
Support a program of expansion 
such as the industry will need 
during the coming years.” 

With your permission, may I 
point out that a reading of a 
trucking company’s balance sheet 
requires an undersianding of the 
industry particularly because the 
assets of the trucker are not those 
usually found in the balance sheet 
of the ordinary business. For in- 
Stance, the trucker doesn’t have 
inventories as such. His inven- 
tories consist of his accounts re- 
ceivable and the equities in his 
equipment. 

This is truly a dynamic industry 
operating in an age of dynamic 
national expansion. Truckers will 
need credit—much credit—in the 
years ahead. The extending of 
this credit will require the con- 
structive use of that credit by 
America’s bankers. It will require 
skillful credit judgment, too. 

May I respectfully suggest that 
all of you take a closer look at 
this industry whose road ahead is 
“so bright and shining.” 

: For it is true that we in truck- 
ing, like a number of other great 
American industries, stand on the 
threshold of a golden atomic-pow- 
ered age in what is still the most 
exciting country in the world. 

_ This brings much sober reflec- 
tion. 

Winston Churchill, speaking be- 
fore the British House of Parlia- 
ment several years back, said 
much of what I am now thinking 
when he declared: “Man in this 
moment of his_ history has 
emerged in greater supremacy 
over the forces of nature than 
ever has been dreamed of before. 
There lies before him — if he 
wishes—a golden era of peace and 
progress. All is in his hand. He 
has only to conquer his last and 
worst enemy—himself.” 


Private Borrowings by 
Reynolds Metals Co. 


The Reynolds Metals Co., it was 
announced on Feb. 8, has ar- 
ranged to sell to institutional in- 
vestors $60,000,000 4%% first 
mortgage bonds, series B, due 
1981 and to borrow from banks 
$15,000,000 on 334% notes due 
1958-1961. 


This financing, arranged 
through Dillon, Read & Co. Ine. 
and Reynolds & Co., Inc., is ex- 
pected to be completed on or be- 
fore April 1, 1957. 


The proceeds are to be added to 
the corporation’s general funds 
and applied as needed to the con- 
struction of a new aluminum re- 
duction plant at Listerhill, Ala., 
and to the construction of addi- 
tions to its existing bauxite min- 
ing, alumina and other facilities. 


O’Quin Preferred 
Stock Offered at Par 


Arnold Feldman Co., New York 
City, on Feb. 8 offered 46,500 
shares of 6% preferred stock of 
O’Quin Corp. at ($1 per share). 
For each 1,000 shares purchased, 
40 shares of common stock (par 
$1) are to be issued as a bonus. 

The net proceeds are to be used 
for working capital and other cor- 
porate purposes. 

The corporation, with offices at 
595 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y., was organized to manufac- 
ture “O’Quin Charcoal Sauce” and 
and to distribute such product by 
means of sales promotion which 
will include advertising and other 
endorsements by Bing Crosby. 
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The State of Trade and Industry 


of 135,586 units, with Chevrolet, Cadillac, Lincoln and American 
Motors planning unusually better-than-a-year-earlier turnouts. 

General Motors remains the most consistent performer, the 
corporation schedule last week rising 8.6% over the week pre- 
vious and only 5.5% under its volume in the like 1955 period. 

General Motors will garner 54.0% of ali United States car 
building, Ford Motor 25.9%, Chrysler 14.6% and American Motors 
and Studebaker-Packard combined 5.5%, said ‘‘Ward’s.” In the 
comparable week last year, General Motor’s share of pr-duction 
represented 49.1% of the total, Ford’s 26.4%, Chrysler’s 19.4% 
and the other two producers’ 4.9%. 

Truck building, which rose to a six-week high Jan. 23-28 
at 26,461 units is holding firm this week at 26,567 units. On a 
year-to-date basis, truck building is enjoying a 14% lead over 
the same year-ago stage, while car manufacture is lagging by 12%. 

Marring the week’s upturn, said ‘“Ward’s,” were the an- 
nouncements of layoffs affecting 7,800. Dodge Division suspended 
second shift operations on Friday night last, idling 1,500. Earlier, 
Packard announced a two-week car building halt affecting 5,500 
production workers in Detroit and Utica, Mich., and American 
Motors reported it had furloughed 800 of its Wisconsin work 
force. 

Across the border, considerable optimism brightened the 
automotive scene which has been overcast since the 136-day old 
General Motors strike began last Sept. 19. Negotiators on both 
sides of the bargaining teble dug into remaining non-economic 
issues and made considerable progress the past week. Most of 
these, including a Guaranteed Annual Wage, have been virtually 
resolved paving the way for tackling of the union’s biggest 
demands which include eight paid statuatory holidays, annual 
increases of six cents during a three-year pact, four cents across 
the board, improved pension plan, night differential and a com- 
pany-paid health plan. 


Steel Output Set the Current Week at 97.6% of Capacity 


The steel industry will continue capacity operations through 
June, despite cutbacks by automakers, “Steel” magazine fore- 
cast on Monday of this week. 

It added that strong business is assured by the rolling adjust- 
ment under way, a situation in which one consumer increases its 
orders as fast as another consumer drops out. 

Continuation of this rolling adjustment is indicated by 
“Steel’s” latest inventory and delivery survey. Some 18% of steel, 
copper and aluminum users responding to the survey expect to 
build higher inventories during the next three months. 

In the last quarter, and for the first time in a year, the num- 
ber of metal users totaling 16% who built up inventories exceeded 
the 12% who told “Steel” that they planned to do so. 

The publication reported railroad freight car builders and 
construction users, especially, are waiting to snatch unwanted 
auto tonnage. 

On Jan. 1 of this year, freight car builders had orders for 
147,320 cars or 10 times as many as on Jan. 1, 1955. 

Reflecting heavy demard, mills produced steel for ingots and 
castings at 99.3% of capacity in the week ended Feb. 5, down 
one-half point from the preceding week. 


The American Iron and Steel Institute announced that the 
operating rate of steel companies having 96.1% of the steelmaking 
capacity fer the entire industry will be at an average of 97.6% 
of capacity for the week beginning Feb. 6, 1956, equivalent to 
2,403,000 tons ef ingot and steel for castings as compared with 
99.3% eof capacity and 2,444,000 tons (revised) a week ago. 


The industry’s ingot preduction rate for the weeks in 1956 is 
based on annual capacity of 128,363,090 tons as of Jan. 1, 1956. 


For the like week a month ago the rate was 98.6% and pro- 
duction 2,428,000 tons. A year ago the actual weekly production 
was placed at 2,095,000 tons or 86.8%. The operating rate is not 
comparable because capacity is higher than capacity in 1955. The 
percentage figures for 1955 are based on annual capacity of 125,- 
828,310 tons as of Jan. 1, 1955. 


Electric Output Shows Improvement In Latest Week 


The amount of electric energy distributed by the electric light 
and power industry for the week ended Saturday, Feb. 4, 1956, 
was estimated at 11,540,000,000 kwh., an increase above the week 
ended Jan. 28, 1956, according to the Edison Electric Institute. 


This week’s output rose 38,000,000 kwh. above that of the 
previous week; it increased 1,493,000,000 kwh. or 14.9% above 
the comparable 1955 week and 2,866,000,000 kwh. over the like 
week in 1954. 


Car Loadings in Week Ended Jan. 28, Continued to Fall, 
Declining 1.1% Below Prior Week 


Loadings of revenue freight for the week ended Jan. 28, 1956, 
decreased 7,436 cars or 1.1% below the preceding week, the 
Association of American Railreads reports. 


Loadings for the week ended Jan. 28, 1956, totaled 691,850 
cars, an increase of 54,734 cars, or 8.6% above the corresponding 
1955 week, and an increase of 63,657 cars, or 10.1% above the 
corresponding week in 1954. 


U. S. Car Output Registered A Gain of 3.5% Above 
Week Ago 

Car output for the latest week ended Feb. 3, 1956, according 
to “Ward’s Automotive Reports,” advanced 3.5% ahead of the pre- 
vious week, despite the preparation for further braking of car 
output by producers. 

Last week the industry assembled an estimated 141,209 cars, 
compared with 135,586 (revised) in the previous week. The past 
week’s production total of cars and trucks amounted to 167,776 
units, or an increase of 5,729 units above the preceding week’s 
output, states ‘‘Ward’s.” 

Last week’s car output rose above that of the previous 
week by 5,623 cars, while truck output gained by 106 vehicles 
during the week. In the corresponding week last year 164,265 cars 
and 18,425 trucks were assembled. 

Last week the agency reported there were 26,567 trucks made 
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in the United States. This compared with 26,461 in the previous 

week and 18,425 a year ago. Sd 
Canadian output last week was placed at 6,175 cars and 1,201 

trucks. In the previous week Dominion plants built 6,106 cars and 


1,069 trucks, and for the comparable 1955 week, 6,581 cars and 
869 trucks. 


Business Failures Turn Slightly Lower in Past Week 
Following A Four-Week Rise 


Commercial and industrial failures dipped to 273 in the week 
ended Feb. 2 from the postwar peak of 284 in the preceding week, 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., reported. This decline ended a four-week 
rise, but the total remained above the 264 and 238 in the corre- 
sponding weeks of 1955 and 1954. Compared to the prewar level, 
failures were 14% lower than the 318 occurring in 1939. 

Liabilities of $5,000 or more were involved in 229 of the 
week’s failures as against 237 in the previous week and 224 a 
year ago. Small failures, with liabilities under $5,000, dipped to 
44 from 47, but were slightly above the 40 of last year. Twenty- 
two businesses falied wiin ilabilities exceeding $100,000 as com- 
pared with 19 a week ago. 


Wholesale Food Price Index Holds to Forward 
Movement of Prior Week 


The wholesale food price index, compiled by Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc., continued its upward movement last week to stand 
at $5.95 on Jan. 31, as against $5.89 the previous week, and the 
six-year low of $5.86 recorded two weeks earlier. The current 
figure compares with $6.85 a year ago, or a drop of 13.1%. 

Higher in wholesale price the past week were flour, wheat, 
corn, rye, oats, hams, bellies, lard, coffee, cottonseed oil, hogs 
and lambs. On the down side were barley, beef, sugar, cocoa, 
peas, eggs and steers. 

The index represents the sum total of the price per pound 
of 31 raw foodstuffs and meats in general use and its chief func- 
tion is to show the general trend of food prices at the wholesale 
level. 


Wholesale Commodity Price Index Continued Mild 
Advance of Previous Week 


The general commodity price level continued the mild up- 
ward movement of the preceding week. The daily wholesale 
commodity price index, compiled by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., rose 
to 280.29 on Jan. 31, from 279.45 a week earlier. It compared with 
280.08 on the corresponding date a year ago. 

Grain price movements were narrow with the general trend 


. slightly higher during the week. 


Wheat advanced moderately in late dealings inftuenced by 
a growing realization that price supports at 90% of parity might 
be restored to basic crops. 

Early weakness in the bread cereal was influenced by addi- 
tional moisture over much of the Winter wheat belt and the 
report showing stocks of wheat on Jan. 1 at 1,535,000,000 bushels, 
the largest on record. Corn prices were steadier, mainly reflect- 
ing smaller receipts, a further upturn in live hogs and continued 
cold weather in sections of the Midwest. 

Oats were firm as country marketings declined sharply, 
while strength in rye reflected an advance in Canadian prices. 
Trading volume in grain and soybean futures on the Chicago 
Board of Trade was smaller last week. Daily average purchases 
totaled 29,200,000 bushels, against 33,500,000 the previous week 
and 44,600,000 a year ago. 

Spot cotton prices moved irregularly higher. Supporting 
influences included price-fixing for domestic and foreign account, 
continued large loan entries, a growing sentiment that 90% of 
parity supports will be restored to the new farm bill, and expec- 
tations that the soil bank will be adopted. Reported sales in the 
14 spot markets last week rose to 312,600 bales, from 252,400 
the previous week and 237,100 a year ago. Domestic mill con- 
sumption of cotton during December averaged 34,200 bales per 
working day, compared with a daily rate of 37,100 in November 
and 32,100 in December, 1954. 


Trade Volume Spurred By Clearance Sales Rose 
Moderately Above the Level of A Year Ago 


Continued clearanze sales encouraged consumer spending 
in the period ended on Wednesday of last week. The total dollar 
volume of retail trade was moderately above the ievel of the 
similar period last year. 


There were noticeable increases in the buying of household 
goods and men’s apparel. Automobile dealers reported a slight 
increase in volume in new cars with sales in automobile parts 
and supplies moderately higher. 


The total dollar volume of retail trade in the week was 2% 
to 6% higher than a year ago, according to estimates by Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc. Regional estimates varied from the comparable 
1955 levels by the following percentages: New England and North- 
west +2 to +6; East and South +4 to +8; Middle West +3 to 
+7; Southwest +1 to +5 and Pacific Coast 0 to +4%. 

Wholesalers reported a slight increase in bookings in the 
week and the total dollar volume moderately exceeded that of 
the similar 1955 week. Buyers were especially interested in 
television sets, upholstered furniture, and children’s clothing, 
while volume in women’s Spring apparel was sustained at the 
high level of the previous week. 

Department store sales on a country-wide basis as taken 
from the Federal Reserve Board’s index for the week ended Jan. 
28, 1956, increased 8% above those of the like period of last year. 
In the preceding week, Jan. 21, 1956, an increase of 3% was re- 
ported. For the four weeks ended Jan. 28, 1956, an increase of 
1% was recorded. For the year 1955 a gain of 7% was registered 
above that of 1954. 

Retail trade volume in New York City the past week con- 
tinued at a high peak with trade observers estimating the week’s 
gain at about 9% ahead of the corresponding period a year ago. 

According to the Federal Reserve Board’s index, department 
store sales in New York City for the weekly period ended Jan. 
28,1956, increase 10% above those of the like period last y;ar, In 
the preceding week, Jan. 21, 1956, an increase of 8% (revised) 
was recorded. For the four weeks ending Jan. 28, 1956, an in- 
crease of 2% was registered. For the year 1955 the index recorded 
a rise of 2% above tnat of the corresponding period in 1954. 
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The Invesiment Outlook: But 
What Do We Do About It? 


to buy or to sell. I remember at 
the very bottom of the great de- 
pression, I asked one of my good 


friends what he thought of the 
outlook. He said he thought 
things looked awful. “Well,” I 


said, “what are you doing about 
it; how many of your stocks have 
you short of the market or what? 
you sold; are you all in cash; are 
“Confidentially,” he said, “I’ve 
never played it so close to the 
chest; in fact, I’m not reinvesting 
my income.” There was a Proper 
Bostonian for you! 

Now, of course, before we start 
talking about what we are going 
to do about the investment out- 
look, we must have some reason- 
able idea as to what we think the 
outlook is. That doesn’t mean 
looking into the crystal ball or 
deluding ourselves that forecast- 
ing has become a science. To my 
mind, it means making an in- 
formed judgment of likelihoods 
rather than of probabilities. 


Group Forecast 


Maybe I go around with the 
wrong people or read the wrong 
things, but what strikes me most 
forcibly now is the relative uni- 
formity of views. Just to avoid 
sticking my own neck out, I am 
going to give you a sample of the 
ideas of a discussion group which 
meets quite regularly in Boston. 
It is composed of several experi- 
enced and responsible investment 
managers, several bankers, and a 
few practicing economists, some 
of whom have national reputa- 
tions. 


This group was asked first what 
it thought about the business out- 
look as measured by the Federal 
Reserve Index of Industrial Pro- 
duction. This index averaged 
about 139 for 1955. The group 
was almost equally divided about 
the average for 1956. Fifteen be- 
lieved it would be slightly higher, 
and 16 believed it would be 
slightly lower. In other words, 
taking the year as a whole, they, 
like the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers, think 1956 
will be another good business 
year. 

Then they were asked whether 
they thought the level of business 
would be higher or lower at the 
end of 1956 than at the end of 
1955. Only one member thought 
the index would close at the end 
of 1956 at as high a level as at 
the end of 1955. The median guess 
was that it would close the year 
five points lower; namely, at 140. 
The lowest guess by any one was 
124, a decline of 21 points, while 
more than a third of the mem- 
bers felt the closing index would 
be 10 or more points below the 
close in 1955. 

Clearly, the forecasting pattern 
is that the momentum of the boom 
will carry on during the early 
part of the year, to be followed by 
a downturn of from minor to 
moderate proportions. Little 
change was anticipated in whole- 
sale commodity prices. 

Our hardy Boston group even 
had the temerity to give its views 
on the 1956 stock market. They 
were asked what they thought 
the high, the low, and the closing 
quotations for the Dow-Jones In- 
dustrial Stock Average would be. 
The 1955 range, as you all know, 
was approximately 388-488, the 
latter being also the year-end 
close. The median guess for the 
1956 high was 510, with the rang2 
of individual guesses for the high 
running all the way from 480-6)0. 
The average guess for the low 
prices of the year was 410—and 
the lowest figure mentioned by 
any one as a possible extreme low 
was 350. As for the closinz price 
for 1956, the average guess was 


440. Only two people believed 
the closing level would be higher 
than the 488 figure at which 1955 
ended. 

Possibilities 

If, as seems likely from pre- 
dictions made not only by our 
Boston group but by many others 
as well, the boom is topping off 
and in danger of turning down- 
ward, then it would seem a rea- 
sonable guess that before too long 
there will be some relaxation in 
the restrictive policy of the Fed- 
eral Reserve and even a reversal 
of policy. If so, it may well be 
that we have already seen the 
low point in the bond market and 
the high point in interest rates, 
that we can look forward some- 
time during the year to higher 
bond prices and lower interest 
rates. Indeed there is evidence 
that the causes of the excesses in 
consumer credit and real estate 
mortgage expansion have already 
moderated for reasons other than 
the Federal Reserve’s restrictive 
monetary policy. The down turn 
in automobile sales and produc- 
tion can hardly be explained by 
lack of credit availability—it is 
still available. A much easier ex- 
planation, it seems to me, lies in 
the fact that the extra stimulus 
to sales given in 1955 by the re- 
laxation of consumer credit terms 
can hardly be repeated in 1956. 
It is indeed difficult to-see how 
down-payment and repayment 
terms can be liberalized much 
further. It is also possible that 
the glamour of the 1955 new 
model styles is beginning to wear 
off. 

Although residential builders 
complain about the cost ard lim- 
ited supply of mortgage funds, the 
real explanation for the downturn 
in new building starts seem to Le 
in the apparent fact that in cer- 
tain areas there has been over- 
building. 


Investment Decisions 


Now, of course, many of you 
will disagree with this thumb- 
nail sketch of a few major pos- 
sibilities in the building and fi- 
nancial world. Let us assume for 
the moment, however, that we as 
investment advisers and managers 
have accepted this rough kind of 
forecast. Specifically, let us as- 
sume we expect the Dow-Jones 
average to decline about 12 or 
13% sometime during the year. 
What are we going to do about it? 
What specific investment actions 
are we going to recommend? 
What are you going to do to bet- 
ter the position of the people 
whose money is entrusted to you? 


My guess is that collectively 
you're going to do very litile even 
though you may be quite con- 
vinced that the bloom is off the 
rose. I suspect that some of you 
may revise, if you have not done 
so already, your policy regarding 
the investment of new funds. You 
may, for example, have decided 
against buying additional com- 
mon stocks. You may have de- 
cided now is a good time to buy 
long-term bonds or tax exempts. 
Except in pension accounts, how- 
ever, your net inflow of new in- 
vestible cash is relatively minor. 
The principal area in which a 
major policy decision could be 
made has to do with the compo- 
sition of funds already inves'ed. 

I suspect that even if you should 
decide some cutting back of com- 
mon stock holdings is prudent, 
you would find more arguments 
against than in favor of carrying 
such « policy into effect. You 
would be faced with both prac- 
tical and theoretical obstacles. 

Except in pension, charitable, 
and educational accounts, the most 
important obstacle to sale is the 


The 


capital gains tax. It is true that 
General Electric, for example 1s 
quoted around 54. Forgetting for 
the moment the cost of commis- 
sions and transfer taxes, General 
Electric is worth $54 a share only 
to such owners as may have 
happened to pay that exact price. 
To all other owners it is worth. 
net aiter the capital gain tax or 
capital loss credit, some other 
figure. For one trust account its 
net value after saie and payment 
of taxes may be 48, for another 
only 44. 

If you are doing your job of 
trusteeship well, and I am sure 
you are, you must appraise Gen- 
eral “lectric’s net value differ- 
ently for every account; and then 
you have to reappraise whether 
you could reinvest the net pro- 
ceeds trom sale to the advantage 
of your customer. After all, for 
the vast majority of your trust 
beneficiaries, income is all im- 
portant. At 54, General Electric 
yields 3.4%. To better this yield, 
the seller whose stock is worth 
only 48 after taxes must buy a 
security yielding 3.8%, and if the 
net value after taxes is only 44, 
he must get 4.2%. 

Being practical investors, you 
know quite well that the capital 
gains tax makes it not only diffi- 
cult io replace or better income, 
it makes it very easy to outsmart 
onesejf, or rather one’s client). It 
is entirely possible that if the 
stock market breaks this year, 
General Electric may fall from 54 
to 48 or perhaps to 44. But you 
know that you probably would 
not be lucky enough, or bold 
enough, to buy it back at or even 
near its low point. 


Investment Obstacles 

The capital gains tax is not the 
only tax we have to consider in 
formulating shifts in investment 
policy. Income taxes both Federal 
and state have made profound 
changes in the characteristics of 
various investment markets. Most 
of us realize this, but I sometimes 
think that much of our invest- 
ment aiscussion is really in a sort 
of vacuum and still assumes that 
we are operating in what might 
be called an area of pure invest- 
ment; namely, one where taxes 
are not present. 


For a long time, we have ail 
recognized that tax-exempt bonds 
have a market of their own which 
very trequently acts at variance 
with cther sections of the money 
market. How clearly do we realize 
some of the changes that have 
taken place in other markets? 


Take marketable corporate 
bonds and notes, for example. To 
a bank trusteed pension plan, the 
net yield on a corporate bond is 
approximately 26 basis. points 
higher than to a life insurance 
company and approximately 1.75% 
more than the yield after taxes to 
a fire or casualty company; and 
of course the yield differential to 
an individual depends upon his 
income tax bracket. The result 
has heen that in this era of com- 
paratively easy money, most 
quoted corporate bonds have be- 
come completely unattractive for 
most individuals, for fire and 
casualty compenies; and to an in- 
creasing extent, they have become 
less attractive to life insurance 
companies. Thus the corporate 
bond market has become less 
active and less significant. Pub- 
licly issued corporate bonds are 
no longer the major source of 
new long-term funds. 

Paralleling this change, the 
direct placement of bond issues 
with institutions, principally life 
insurance companies, has grown 
by leaps and bounds, as you all 
know. Only a few of the larger 
trust funds or pension plans are 
equipved to handle this type of 
transaction; and, anyhow, com- 
paratively few of the trust ac- 
counts of banks would find the 
direct placement a suitable invest- 
ment medium. 

The income tax has also greatly 
altered the comparative impor- 
tance of interest rates to corporate 
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borrowers, and consequently 


1as 
altered the methods by which 
individual bonds should be an- 
alyzed. One of the important 


criteria for bonds used to be the 
number of times its interest re- 
quirements were earned. Under 
modern practices of regular bond 


sinking funds, particularly for 
industrial issues, it is rare that 
interest alone represents the im- 
portance of the annual _ debt 
burden. Under a 52% corporate 
income tax where interest is a 
deductible expense but debt 


amortization is not, it takes av- 
proximately $2 of earnings before 
taxes to pay off $1 of principal, 
whereas it takes only $1 of pre- 
tax earnings to pay $1 of interest. 
Thus, the pre-tax burden of prin- 
cipal payments as compared to 
interest payments is likely to be 
in a ratio of from 2-1 to as high 
as 6-1. Furthermore, in most cor- 
porate bonds and in most real 
estate mortgages, annual principal 
payments remain constant over 
the life of the loans, whereas the 
interest payments decline as the 
balance of the outstanding debt 
declines. 


Another interesting example of 
how the income tax is putting 
various segments of the market 
into individual compartments is 
seen in preferred stocks. Despite 
the rise in interest rates that took 
place last year, preferred stock 
prices remained steady to strong. 
To institutions like fire and 
casuaity companies, preferred 
stocks have become very attrac- 
tive because of their comparatively 
high returns after taxes. In fact, 
to such institutions high grade 
preferreds yield approximately 
2% more after taxes than high 
grade bonds. In considering rein- 
vestment of common stock money, 
are preferred stocks at their rela- 
tively high prices, because of their 
special attraction to certain types 
of investors, as attractive for your 
uses as would appear on the sur- 
face? 

There may be another reason 
why you may hesitate in putting 
into effect a program of reducing 
common stock holdings. Some of 
you, I am sure, must be giving 
serious consideration as to how 
easy it might be to replace any 
sales you might make. Most of 
you deal in large funds and sub- 
stantial blocks of individual 
stocks. By the very nature of your 
fiduciary position, you must stick 
principally to the stocks of strong 
well-rnanaged companies with es- 
tablisned records of earnings and 
dividends. You, like most other 
financial institutions, necessarily 
concentrate your stock holdings in 
a relatively small number of large 
and well known companies. 


Institutional Stock Holdings 


We do not yet know anywhere 
rearly as much as we would all 
like to about the ownership char- 
acteristics of common stocks. The 
increasing concentration of owner- 
ship by financial institutions in 
the so-called “blue chips” is no 
longer a matter of mere academic 
interest. How much this concen- 
tration may have influenced 
prices and how much it may affect 
prices in the future cannot be 
demonstrated. We do know, how- 
ever from recent studies by the 
New York Stock Exchange that 
the proportion of institutional 
volume on the New York Stock 
Exchange has been steadily rising. 
In a sample period in June of 
last year in institutional 


transactions on the New York 
Stock Exchange amounted to 13% 
of the total volume. The per- 


centage of institutional participa- 
tion in transactions in the “blue 
chip” category must have been 
very substantially higher. 


The recent S.E.C. Study of Cor- 
porate Pension Funds indicated 
that net purchase of common 
stocks in 1954 totaled $539-million 
or more than double the figure 
of only four years earlier. In that 
same year, total pension fund 
assets increased $1.8 billion. The 
Fulbright Committee hearings 
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estimated that institutional hold- 
ings +f equity securities amounted 
to slightly over $66 billion at the 
end of 1954 or approximately 25% 
of the total market value of the 
cutstanding capital stocks of all 
American business corporations. 
Very clearly, the percentage must 
have been much larger in the 
listed stocks that are typically 
owned by fiduciary institutions. 

It seems entirely possible that 
a new impetus to stock holdings 
by financial institutions will be 
given before too long by that new 
and controversial financial instru- 
ment known as the variable an- 
nuity. Without getting into the 
discussion of whether life 
insurance companies should sell 
variable annuities or some adap- 
tation of the idea, I feel as certain 
as I can be of anything that 
variable annuities are going to be 
sold by some one besides the two 
companies now offering these 
contracts. 

If so, there will be a greatly in- 
creased demand for hign grade 
investment type common stocks. 
Arnold LaForce, Vice-President of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, as one of his important 
arguments! against life insurance 
participation in variable annuities 
asks: “Where is the supply of 
stocks coming from to meet any 
sustained selling of variable an- 
nuities by life insurance com- 
panies?” He points out tnat severe 
restrictions will be imposed on 
the type of common stocks that 
would qualify for purchase by life 
companies. He notes that for the 
years 1950-54 inclusive, new 
money common stock sales aver- 
aged only slightly more than $1 
billion per year. This is only 
about double the amount that was 
purchased net by pension funds 
alone last year. If to the present 
institutional purchasing of com- 
mon stocks there should be added 
purchases for varieble annuities, 
concentrated as they would be in 
a comparatively small number of 
issues, prices might be driven up- 
ward beyond all reasonable rela- 
tion to intrinsic values. 


Museum Pieces 


It seems to me, therefore, that 
institutions such as yours and 
mine which already have a sub- 
stantial position in investment 
type common stocks should think 
twice before reducing our hold- 
ings merely in order to take ad- 
vantage of possible adverse but 
temporary developments in stock 
prices. Maybe the good stocks 
which we own are nearer to mu- 
seum pieces than we realize. 


Conclusion 


I have tried to do a little guess- 
ing as to why I thouzht you 
probably would not do very much 
to adjust your accounts to a pos- 
sible decline in general business 
and the stock market. I tried to 
point out that the capital gains 
tax places very heavy odds against 
selling even before you start. I 
have suggested that the incidence 
ef income taxes has tended to 
eompartmentalize the securities 
markets and has reduced to an 
important degree the areas you 
could turn to in lieu of the com- 
mon stocks you already own. I 
have intimated that stocks in the 
more seasoned and strong corpo- 
rations may well attain a scarcity 
value if they have not done so 
already. 


I would. like to suggest, how- 
ever, that perhaps there is some- 
thing you can do in translating 
your ideas about the investment 
outlook into specific ac:ion. To 
the best of my krowledge, most 
efforts to change the capital gains 
tax have been buttressed only by 
broad general arguments with lit- 
tle or no factual and demonstrable 
backing. We really know in a sta- 
tistical sense very much too lit- 
tle about what the capital gains 





tax is doing to the investment 
1See Mr. La Force’s tatk in the 
“Chronicle” of Jan. 26, 1955.—Ed. 
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market and to the economy as a 
whole. Might it not be a worth- 
while field for a scientific and 
thorougn investigation by compe- 
tent and disinterested experts? 
Might it not be the type of proj- 
ect which trust companies and 
other institutional investors could 
profitably finance? If, as many 
of us believe but canno: prove, tue 
Capital gains tax tends to lock up 





Continued from page 7 


securities in the hands of present 
owners and thus to decrease tne 
fluidity of the capital markets, 
shouldn’t we do everything we 
can to persuade Congress. to 
change the law? Perhaps through 
such a program, intelligently and 
persistently pursued, we could do 
more for the customers we serve 
than we can possibly accomplish 
in any other way. 





Economy’s Irrepressible Growth 
And Changing Scope of Industry 


Se, as we see, there is a new 
major industry to be reckoned 
with here. 

- We could go on and on talking 
about other major industrial de- 
velopments that have introduced 
new factors into our economy and 
changed our way of life, like the 
great increase in the demand for 
and the usage of that multipur- 
pose metal, aluminum; and new 
developments in fibers — like 
Dacron shirts. You can travel 
around the world with two of 
them—wash them and wring them 
out every night—no ironing—no 
laundry bills—spend that money 
on something else. It is thus that 
new _ techrological innovations 
raise and change our standards 
of living. 


Educational Level 


But a technological world must 
be an educated world. We as a 
nation have largely risen to this 
challenge—with 80% of our grade 
school] graduates today going into 
high schools, and wita 30% of our 
18-to-20 year-olds in college today 
in contrast to 15% prior to World 
War II. 

It is ro accident that our educa- 
tional levels have risen so rapidly. 
This gratifying rise has been 
synonymous with our expanding 
industrial economy and with our 
generally increased living stand- 
ards. 

But by no means can we be- 
come complacent or _ satisfied 
with our educational situation. In- 
deed, Cespite our progress in the 
number of upper grade students 
enrolled, the problem of educating 
our children to inherit’ their 
proper places in this scientifically 
operated world never was so seri- 
ous nor so critical as now. 

The tact that we were largely a 
debtor nation kept us for many 
years from being completely 
masters of our own fate, builders 
cf our own dream of how to live 
in peace and prosperity. 

It is significant that we devel- 
oped di‘ferent leadership after the 
war. Tcday the dream ef a better 
America is broacer, better. Indus- 
trial expansion and distribution 
of credit are part of that dream 
of a better world. 

It is imperative that the under- 
standing relationship between 
education and business continue 
to grow throughout the century. 
It is particularly important today 
to develop technical and adminis- 
trative and subtechnical and sub- 
administrative leaders. 


Productive Age Trend 

Here is our greatest concern, es 
I see it: will our smaller man- 
power potential be able to match 
the great rise in living standards 
and production brought about 
through automation that is, 
through the application of non- 
human power to the development 
and distribution of goods and 
services? 

Up to 1950 the production age 
group—persons 25 to 65 years old 
—was increased not only in num- 
bers but also in proportion of the 
population. From 1850 -to . 1950 
the production age group rose 
from one-third to comprise one- 
half cf the population. 

But the great drop in birth- 
rates during the depression-ridden 


1930’s created a situation whose 
full effects we just now are feel- 
ing. The production age group is 
declining for the first time in our 
history. It has gone down in five 
years from 52% to 48%. It will 
drop to 46% by 1960 and 43% by 
1970, according to estimates. 
Sometime after 1970 it should rise 
again. But today is a critical pe- 
riod. Today we really are suffer- 
ing from the manpower losses 
attributable to past depressions. 
Technicians, engineers, scientists, 
nurses, teachers, and executives 
are lacking as a result of the eco- 
nomic recessions of yesterday and 
the resultant lowered birth-rates. 


We are estimating 200 million 
Americans in 1970. The popula- 
tion has risen from 150 million to 
165 million since the last census. 
But the production age group is 
declining meanwhile so the 
pressure is on us to educate teen- 
agers more thoroughly than ever 
before. Otherwise, we may go 
into a serious decline in executive 
personnel with a consequent 
threat to our present world lead- 
ership. 

Although the proportion of 
teen-agers enrolling in college has 
greatly increased, a considerable 
portion of our high school gradu- 
ates who are good college material 
are still not finding their way to 
the campuses of the nation. For 
this reason, it is a tribute to all 
ef you that the banks are giving 
more and more consideration to 
making realistic loans to kids who 
want to go to school. 

Otherwise, there will be state 
or Federal programs of taxation 
for this purpose. Many major cor- 
porations have seen the develop- 
ment of manpower through col- 
lege educations not only as a good 
business investment but as a civic 
duty. I am glad to see the people 
who control credit and can influ- 
ence the matter of manpower 
development are not aloof from 
their role but have become leaders 
in human engineering. The edu- 
cation cf American youth is the 
responsibility of all of us. 

I have been viewing today’s 
economy through the spectacles 
I em most used to wearing—the 
spectacles through which I study 
the progress and the problems of 
the major industries which Borg- 
Warner serves. 


1956 Outlook 


I shall continue to wear these 
same spectacles as I look at the 
crystal ball labeled “1956.” In 
other words, I may have a few 
ideas, right or wrong, about what 
we reasonably can expect to hap- 
pen in those industries; but I 
certainly cannot pose as an expert 
on the economy as a whole. I 
shall try to be a shoemaker stick- 
ing to his last. 

(1) We do not need a year like 
the boom year of 1955 to enjoy a 
prosperous economy. I think it 
is important to remember this 
when we view business prospects 
for 1956. 

(2) I predict that business in 
the first half of 1956 will be better 
than that in the first half of 1955. 

(3) I believe that some of the 
blcom will be off the economic 
rose in the last half of 1956. But 
by no means do I look for a really 
sericus recessioh anywhere nearly 
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approaching the depressions that 
were experienced in past decades. 
I merely believe that the boom 
of today’s proportions may have 
slowed down by mid-year. Many 
economists and businessmen will 
sharply disagree with this view. 

While there never will be a 
straight line upward on our 
American economic chart, I do 
definitely feel that the chart will 
not again show the great gyrations 
which still startle us when we 
look back at those periods when 
our whole economy was seriously 
disturbed. 

There are factors which have 
developed and which have been 
developed that will greatly cush- 
ion and minimize events that have 
adversely affected our economy in 
past periods. 


Credit Control 
As inflation threatened 
attempts were made to 
a growth in the money supply. 
This money supply, in the 12 
months ending in September 1955, 
increased by approximately $7 
billion, or 342%. Recently, efforts 
of the monetary officials have 
succeeded in lowering this rate 
of growth. As you know, loans 
of commercial banks have risen 
by more than $10 billion in the 
past year. The Federal Reserve 
increased the rediscount rate four 
times last year, and it is now at 
the highest level in 20 years. This 
served to cut down the demand 
for loans and reduced the threat 
of inflation. 


As a result of these actions, the 
monetary authorities now will 
have some opportunity to relax 
credit and thus help to maintain 
expansion if need be. I believe 
we agree that it is wise to check 
maladjustments and excesses be- 
fore they become serious. I feel 
that the Federal Reserve, the 
President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers, and the Treasury are to 
be commended for their efforts to 
keep the economy in a healthy 
state. 


There are other plus factors in 
the economy today which were 
not present in the 1920’s. Public 
financing of roads, schools, and 
utilities; defense spending; Fed- 
eral bank deposit insurance; un- 
employment insurance; social 
security; the granting of fast 
write-offs for capital expendi- 
tures; high marginal requirements 
that discourage excessive stock 
market speculation—all these and 
other factors will greatly cushion 
any declines in our economy. 


However, some questionable 
factors of the sort that have been 
partly responsible for past de- 
pressions are in evidence today. 
There is the high rate of individ- 
ual debt. The ‘Wall Street Jour- 
nal” recently published the result 
of a survey on this subject taken 
among economists, banks, savings 
and loan associations, finance 
companies, and insurance compa- 
nies in maior cities from coast 
to coast. The “Journal” found 
there is no general agreement on 
whether present debts are danger- 
ous. Most of the economists ex- 
pressed some degree of concern. 
But the lenders pointed to the 
present high level of business ac- 
tivity and the very low level of 
delinquencies and _ repossessions 
in contending that consumer and 
mortgage debts are not too high. 
Mortgage debt on Sept. 30, 1955, 
amounted to $85.6 billion, an in- 
crease of 18% within one year’s 
time. Consumer credit on Nov. 
30 totaled $25.1 billion, a gain of 
20% within one year’s time. 


I think we all appreciate the 
fact that our expansion in recent 
years has been fostered in great 
part by a steady growth of debt 
-——private, state, and local debt. 
However, the general level of 
debt—when compared with levels 
of income—is more favorable to- 
day than it was in periods like 
1939 and 1929. I shall leave it to 
you, who have knowledge and ex- 
perience and judgment in this 
economic field far surpassing 


in 1955, 
restrict 


mine, to say whether the recent 
rate of debt expansion has been 
too rapid. But it is my own feel- 
ing that consumer debt, particu- 
larly instalment debt and home 
mortgage debt, must be watched 
most closely for the good of all 
of us. 


Inventory Accumulation 


Then there is another sphere 
of our economy that bears watch- 
ing—the accumulation of inven- 
tories. The last reported 12-month 
increase in durable-goods manu- 
facturing inventories was $1.6 
billion. Beginning with $23.7 bil- 
lion, and ending on Nov. 1, 1955, 
with $25.3 billion, it showed an 
increase of 68%. Of this total, 
transportation equipment, includ- 
ing cars, trueks, and ‘other auto- 
motive equipment, rose from $5.7 
billion to $6.2 billion—an increase 
of 8.8%. as 


It is understandable that in an 
expansion period inventories are 
generally built up. In most major 
manufacturing industries, sales 
have risen at a faster rate than 
inventories. Therefore, the inven- 
tory situation in general, as we 
enter 1956, appears to be reason- 
ably favorable. However, we 
should remember that excessive 
inventories are not always appar- 
ent until trouble strikes. Almost 
overnight we can move from 
seeming shortages to serious sur- 
pluses. 

Agriculture—a great and vital 
area of our economy—is having 
its troubles, as we all know. These 
may be magnified in a political 
year. But the contraction in farm 
prosperity is nevertheless very 
real, and this contraction tends 
to affect the balance of the econ- 
omy, particularly in the less in- 
dustrialized regions. 


In general, and despite the 
various danger signals which we 
would be prudent to watch, 1956 
should be a good year. Neverthe- 
less, some phases of the economy 
may encounter difficulties, while 
others will expand. 


Now I will put on again the 
spectacles through which I view 
the industries with which I am 
most familiar—the industries that 
Borg-Warner serves. 

Automobiles: We do not expect 
the automobile business of 1956 
to equal that of 1955. But the 
industry should be in a very 
health condition, with a produc- 
tion of approximately 6.5 million 
to 6.7 million cars. ‘ihe automo- 
tive industry, like the economy as 
a whole, does not need to equal 
nor to top the phenomenal year 
1955 to remain strong and pros- 
perous. 


Home Building: While there 
may be a mild decline in housing 
starts in 1956, our people who sell 
our many products to this vast 
industry expect expenditures for 
homes to equal or even exceed 
those of 1955 — because more 
families will be buying better ard 
better-equipped homes. As for 
buiilding construction of all kinds: 
we expect total construction this 
year to be worth slightly more 
than $56.5 billion compared to 
$54.5 billion in 1955. 


Household Appliances: A 20% 
gain in the sale of clothes dryers, 
an 11% gain the sale of automatic 
washers, and a 6% gain in the sale 
of gas and electric ranges—those 
are the 1956 forecasts of our Norge 
Division’s market research de- 
partment for the industry as a 
whole. Naturally, we hope to 
capture an even better share of 
the market for Norge. As for con- 
ventional wringers, built-in 
ranges, refrigerators, freezers, and 
water heaters — we expect their 
very excellent unit sales in 1955 
to be repeated at virtually an 
equal level in 1956. 


Farm Equipment: Recent esti- 
mates by the major farm equip- 
ment producers have indicated a 
decline of about 5% in total sales 
for 1956 compared with 1955. 

I already have told you of the 
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bright view which we take of the 
inspiring progress that is evident 
in the chemical, petroleum, and 
aircraft industries, so I shall not 
talk further about them. 


$400 Billion GNP 


Yes, with total government 
spending—in particular, increased 
state and local outlays—expected 
to be up $1 billion, with a pre- 
dicted increase of $3 billion in 
business capital expenditures, 
with an anticipated rise of $11 
billion in consumer spending on 
goods and services other than 
homes, with a strong probability 
that the Gross National Product 
will exceed the $400 billion mark 
forthe first time in the history 
of the United States — with all 
these favorable factors before us, it 
would be difficult to think other- 
wise than that 1956 will be a good 
year. But let us temper our opti- 
mism with conservatism and give 


proper heed to those danger 
Signals that may appear here and 
there. - 


I have briefly reviewed our re- 
cent and current technological 
progress and the changes which a 
progressive industry has brought 
about in our lives since the be- 
ginning of the century—and par- 
ticularly in the last decade. I 
have done this because, in the 
awesome regard which all of us 
have for what the atomic world 
of tomorrow holds for us, we 
may have partially lost sight of 
the great technological advances 
which already are accomplished 
facts. 

But this does not mean that we 
are any the less aware of the 
vast implications of the new 
Technological Age, with its still 
only slightly understood and 
briefly explored scientific mir- 
acles. We at Borg-Warner are 
actively engaged in developing 
workable know-how in. elec- 
tronics, nucleonics, nonferrous 
metallurgical methods, solar en- 
ergy techniques, and technologi- 
cal trends and forces that affect 
or influence the products we now 
make. In other words, we are 
planning our product structure for 
1966 and even further. 

We believe that the more we 
turn our research planning to an 
evaluation of the technological 
wonders of the years ahead, the 
better we will be prepared te de- 
velop processes and products that 
will be a part of tomorrow’s in- 
dustrial scene—a scene certain to 
be a vastly changed one. To this 
end, we currently are erecting a 
highly diversified research center 
in Des Plaines, Illinois, which we 
hope will be a credit not only to 
Borg-Warner but to the Chicago 
area and to American industry as 
a whole. 


These, then, have been at least 
some of my thoughts about the 
economic picture as we enter the 
new year. 


I have striven to show that in- 
dustry never has stood still. It 
never has ceased its efforts to 
bring new benefits and comforts 
to Americans everywhere. Glori- 
ous and miraculous as our tomor- 
rows may be, our yesterdays and 
today are fraught with accom- 
plishment, too. 


That is because we live and we 
learn under a free capitalistic 
system that is deeply rooted in 
American traditions. It is a system 
that is basically strong and will 
endure for the continued enrich- 
ment of all our lives. 


With Founders Mutual 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
DENVER, Colo. — Richard E. 
Block has been added to the 
staff of Founders Mutual Deposi- 
tor Corporation, First National 
Benk Building. 


With Hamilton Managem’t 


(Special to Tur FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
DENVER, Colo. — Raymond M, 
Wainscott is now with Hamilton 
Management Corporation, 445 
Grant Street. 
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Pitt With Scherck, Richter 


ST. LOUIS, Mo. 


Roy A. Pitt 
Jr. has become associated with 
Scherck, Richter Company, 320 
North Fourth Street, members of 
the Midwest Stock Exchange. Mr. 
Pitt was formerly with A. E. 
Weltner & Co. and prior thereto 
with Zahner & Company and 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


Rtn emwsintpiniteinnnmntatt 
Investing for Income 

through 

Natienal Income Series 


a mutual fund, the primary objec- 
tive of which is to provide an 
investment in a diversified group 
of bonds, preferred and common 

‘lected because of their 
relatively hich current yield and 
reasou2pie expectance of its con- 
tinuance with regard to the risk 
involved. Prospectus sid other 
information may be obtained 
from your investment Gester or: 


National Securities & 
Research Corporation 
Established 1930 

120 Broadway, New York 5, New York 
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Prospectus from 
your investment dealer 
or PHILADELPHIA 3, PA, 
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ATOMIC SCIENCE 


through a 
MUTUAL FUND. 
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ATOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
MUTUAL FUND, Ine. 


is designed to provide 





a managed investment 
in a variety of 
companies participating 
in activities resulting 


from Atomic Science. 
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GET THE FACTS AND FREE PROSPECTUS 


Atomic Development Securities Co., Int. 


3033 THIRTIETH STREET, N. W. 
¥ WASHINGTON 7, D. C. 
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| Keys tone 
Custodian Funds 


BOND, PREFERRED AND 
COMMON STOCK FUNDS 


The Keystone Company 

50 Congress Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
Please send me prospectuses describing 

your Organization and the shares of your 

ten Funds. - 148. 
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Atomic Fund Explains Stock Changes; 
Reveals Sharp Income Rise 


A sharply increased trend in 
earnings was noted in the semi- 
annual report of the Atomic De- 
velopment Mutual Fund, Inc., is- 
sued by Newton I. Steers, Jr., 
President, and Merle Thorpe, Jr., 
Chairman of the Board. 

Investment income during the 
six-month period ending on Dec. 
31 was 18% cents per share com- 
pared to 11‘ cents in the com- 
parable period of 1954. For the 
six months ending on June 30, 
1955, earnings were 7 cents per 
share compared to 4 cents in the 
comparable period of 1954. 

“This increase in investment 
income is particularly gratifying 
because the basic emphasis in the 
fund’s investment policy has been 
upon long-term capital growth 
and not upon income,’ Messrs. 
Steers and Thorpe reported to the 
fund’s 38,000 stockholders. 

“We anticipate,” the report con- 
tinues, ‘“‘that income per share 
will continue to advance as more 
of the companies working in the 
tield of atomic energy reach a 
point in their development where 
they can distribute a portion of 
their profits in dividends to share- 
holders.” 

The fund made a number of 
changes in its portfolio during 
the quarter ending on Dec. 31. 

These included purchase of 19,- 
300 shares El Paso Natural Gas, 
105,000 shares Can-Met Explora- 
tions, Ltd., 19,000 shares Consoli- 
dated Denison Mines, Ltd., 9,000 
shares Peach Uranium and Metal 
Mining, Ltd., 4,700 shares Brooks 
& Perkins, Inc., $600,000 Tracer- 


lab, Inc., 5% convertible deben- 
tures of 1970, 7,000 shares New- 
port News Shipbuilding and 


Drydock Company, and _ 15,000 
shares Vitro Corporation of 
America. 


Hudson Fund 
Reports Net Assets 
At Record High 


Hudson Fund, Inc., which re- 
tains Fiduciary Trust Company of 
New York as its investment ad- 
viser and is sponsored by Televi- 
sion Shares Management Corp. of 
Chicago, reported total net assets 
at a new year-end high of $6,177,- 
982 on Dec. 31, last, equal to 
$15.14 per share on the 407,940 
shares outstanding. This was after 
deducting $1.295 per share paid to 
shareowners from realized secu- 
rities profits. 

At the close of 1954, total net 
assets were $5,708,874, equal to 
$14.84 a share on the 384,767 
shares outstanding. 

In the annual report to share- 
owners, James W. Maitland, Pres- 
ident, said that in concurrence 
with the recommendation of its 
investment adviser, the six-year- 
old mutual fund’s holdings of 
common stocks were’ reduced 
from 90% of total investments at 
the beginning of last year to 75% 
on Dec. 31. “This resulted,” he 
explained, “in a substantial dis- 
tribution from realized security 
profits, which under no circum- 
stances should be construed as an 
assurance of future performance.” 


The report showed that during 
1955 shares of the following com- 
panies were eliminated from the 
fund’s portfolio: American Home 
Products Corp.; Bethlehem Steel 
Corp.; Chrysler Corp.; Deere & 
Co.; Federated Department Stores; 
International Harvester Co.: In- 
ternational Utilities Corp.; Merck 
& Co.; The National Supply Co. of 
Pennsylvania; Northern Pacific 


Among the issues disposed of 
were: 12,900 shares Penn-Texas 
Corporation, 28,300 shares Fara- 
day Uranium Mines, Ltd., 8,600 
shares Minerals & Chemicals Cor- 
poration of America, 19,000 shares 
Sullivan Consolidated Mines, Ltd., 
and 3,700 snares Grinnell Corp. 


Commenting on these changes, 
Messrs. Steers and Thorpe, stated, 
“Our purchase of additional El 
Paso Natural Gas shares was 
based upon the progress being 
made by Rare Metals Corp., El 
Paso’s subsidiary, in the produc- 
tion of uranium and other metals, 
as well as the aggressive El Paso 
management which is placing the 
company in_- synthetic rubber 
manufacturing and adding to the 
company’s already large growth 
potential in the natural gas in- 
dustry.” 


They reiterated the fund’s con- 
fidence in the future of uranium 
companies with large proven re- 
serves or with government con- 
tracts, pointing out, for example, 
that Can-Met Explorations, Ltd., 
had recently added 1,500,000 tons 
of uranium ore, to bring its total 
reserves to over 5,000,000 tons. 
The fund’s purchase of Peach 
Uranium and Metal Mining, Ltd., 
it was indicated, was based upon 
the 30% discount at which it sells 
from the market value of its hold- 
ings of Pronto Uranium Mines, 
Ltd., as well as the possibility of a 


merger of this company with 
others in the Technical Mine 


Consultants group. 

Brooks & Perkins was described 
as a company with growing inter- 
ests in atomic work, it having just 
received an initial order for boral, 
a radiation shielding material de- 
veloped by AEC. 


Railway Co.; Phelps Dodge Corp.; 
Simpson, Ltd.: Springfield Fire & 
Marine Insurance Co.; Stromberg 
Carlson Co.; Warren Petroleum 
Corp., and United Aircraft Corp. 


The following were added: Cut- 
ler-Hammer, Inc., Equitable Gas 
Company, and Public Service 
Electric & Gas Co. 


First Investors Sales 


First Investors Corporation, dis- 
tributors of shares of most mu- 
tual funds, and sponsors of its 
own periodic payment plans for 
the accumulation of shares of 
Wellington Fund and Mutual In- 
vestment Fund, Inc., reports De- 
cember sales of $9,254,402, up $1,- 
048,327 from the $8,206,075 re- 
ported for the period December 
in 1954. This is an increase of 
close to 13%. First Investors 
Corporation also reports that its 
representatives, working out of 
13 branch offices, have sold mu- 
tual fund contracts in the year 
1955 calling for total payments 
from investors of over $100 
million. 


Delaware Sales 


Gross sales of Delaware Fund 
shares in 1955—up 138% over the 
preceding year —constituted the 
largest annual gross sales in the 
fund’s 17-year history, according 
to W. Linton Nelson, President. 
They amounted to $14,304,411 as 
compared with 1954’s total sales 
of $5,996,443. 

December sales ‘of shares 
amounting to $1,241,567, also 
broke all previous records to set 


a new high that month and were 
up 50% over sales totaling $824,- 
739 in December, 1954. 


Eaton & Howard 
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Funds Gain in 756 

Eaton & Howard Balanced Fund 
24th Annual Report shows net 
assets of $165,318,804 up from 
$141,441,616 at the beginning of 
the year. Shares outstanding total 
7,711,219 compared with 7,248,- 
169. Asset value per share was 
$21.44 compared with $19.51 a 
year earlier—a 12142% increase 
after adjustment for the 50¢ per 
share distribution of realized prof- 
its made December 1955. 

At the year-end, 6.4% of the 
fund was in cash, U. S. Govts., 
and short-term notes, 13.8% was 
invested in corporate bonds, 10.8% 
in preferred stocks, and 69.0% in 
common stocks. The largest com- 
mon stock holdings were in the 
oil (15.6%), power & light 
(10.1%), insurance (5.4%), chem- 
ical (5.2%), and banking (4.7%) 
industries. 

Changes in investments during 
the fourth quarter of the year, 
other than holdings ot short-term 
notes, included addition of United 
Aircraft 4% convertible preferred 
and Colorado Interstate Gas Co. 
common. 

Following stocks were elimi- 
nated: Continental Assurance Co., 
Public Service Co. of Colorado, 
Spencer Chemical and Swift 
& Co. 

ue oa % 

Eaton & Howard Stock Fund 
25th Annual Report shows net as- 
sets of $55,956,995 up from $38,- 
092,795 at the beginning of the 
year. Shares outstanding totaled 
2,861,613 compared with 2,223,- 
704 and number of shareholders 
10,787 compared with 7,652. Asset 
value per share on Dec. 31, 1955, 
was $19.55 compared with $17.13 
a year earlier, an 18% increase 
after adjustment for the 70¢ per 
share distribution of realized 
profits made December 1955. 

At the year-end, 85% of fund 
was invested in 106 common 
stocks in 25 different industries. 
Largest common stock holdings 
were in the oil (14.1%), insurance 
(8.9%), chemical (7.5%), power 
& light (6.9%), and natural gas 
(5.4% ) industries. 

Changes in investments during 
fourth quarter of 1955, other than 
holdings of short-term notes, in- 
cluded addition of Superior Oil 
Company and United Aircraft 4% 
convertible preferred. 

Following stocks were elimi- 
nated: Continental Assurance Co., 
Lily-Tulip Cup Corp., McKesson 
& Robbins, Inc., Northern Nat- 
ural Gas Co., and Textron Ameri- 
can, Inc. 


we % a 
Chemical Fund, Inc., in its an- 
nual report discloses that net 


assets, in the aggregate and per 
share, were the highest on Dec. 
31, 1955, of any year-end in the 
fund’s history. The assets amount- 
ed to $110,928,321, equal to $15.96 
per share compared with $78,415,- 
746, or $13.43 per share on Dec. 
31, 1954, adjusted for the two-for- 
one stock split on June 30, 1955. 
The fund had 6,949,891 shares 
of capital stock outstanding on 
Dec. 31, 1955, compared with 5,- 
835,406 shares on Dec. 31, 1954, 
adjusted for the stock split. 


Reviewing major developments 
in the chemical industry during 
1955, F. Eberstadt, Chairman, and 
Francis S. Williams, President of 
the fund, reported that the port- 
folio companies of the fund re- 
ported average increases of ap- 
proximately 20% in sales and 30% 
in net earnings per common share 
for the first nine months of 1955 
compared with the corresponding 
period of the previous year. 


Their report continued: “The 
introduction of important new 
produets and the development of 
more efficient processes contrib- 
uted to the increases-in sales and 
earnings. The demand for chemi- 
cals continued at a high level 
during the fourth quarter of 1955. 
To date there appears to be no 
evidence of a letdown. When sta- 
tistics for the full year become 


.. Thursday, February 9, 1956 


available, they will undoubtedly 
show 1955 to have been the best 
year on record for most of the 
portfolio companies.” 


Whitehall Fund, Inc., net assets 
per share were $24.37 on Dec. 31, 
1955, compared with $22.80 a year 
earlier, the balanced mutual fund 
reported to shareholders today. 


Net assets ended 1955 at a high 
of $7,124,420, compared with $5,- 
751,543 a year earlier. Mr. Ran- 
dolph reported the increase was 
divided about evenly between im- 
proved market value of invest- 
ment holdings and new money 
received from investors’ purchases 
of Whitehall Fund shares. 


New common stock investments 
were made in 1955 in the food 
and metals industries, and hold- 
ings were increased in the public 
utility field. Investments in con- 
fectionery and retail trade stocks 
were eliminated, and _ holdings 
were reduced in electrical and 
electronics, railroad, shipbuilding, 
and tire and rubber stocks. 
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Managed Funds: A 39% rise in 
net asset value and other record 
gains highlight the annual report 
for 1955, described as “the best 
year in the company’s history.” 


The report, covering the fiscal 
year ending last Nov. 30, reveals 
that the total net asset value of 
Managed Funds’ eleven classes of 
mutual fund shares increased by 
$11,463,585 — from $29,569,652 in 
1954 to $41,033,237, an all-time 
high. Of that record gain, the net 
proceeds from the sale of addi- 
tional shares to old amd new in- 
vestors amounted to $10,527,159, 
another company high. 


While there was a slight decline 
—of $19,154—in income dividends, 
net capital gains distributions 
were up sharply—from $1,484,984 
in 1954 to $2,343,706 last year, a 
$858,722 rise. 


Pace Elected Director of 
Dividend Shares and 
Nation -Wide Securities 


Frank Pace, Jr., Executive Vice- 
President of General Dynamics 
Corporation, 
has been 
elected a Di- 
rector of Divi- 
dend Shares, 
Inc. and Na- 
tion-Wide Se- 
curities Com- 
pany, two 
investment 
companies 
managed by 
Calvin Bul- 
lock, Ltd., it 
was an- 
nounced. 

Mr. Pace 
was Director 
of the Budget from 1949 to 1950 
and Secretary of the Army from 
1950 to 1952. 


' ] 





“prea Pace, Jr. 








29"* CONSECUTIVE DiV:DEND 


The Directors of Television- 
Electronics Fund, Inc. have 
declared a dividend of 8¢ 
per share from investment 
income, payable February 
29, 1956, to shareholders 
of record February 2, 1956. 


Chester D. Tripp 
February 2, 1956 President - 
135 S. LaSatle Street, Chicago 3, Minors 























Putnam Fund 
Assets Reach 
$121 Million 


The George Putnam Fund of 
Boston reporis a year of record 
growth in 1955, with total net 
assets at a new high of over $121,- 
000,000 compared with $101,000,000 
a year ago. Asset value per share 
increased from $11.78 at the be- 
ginning of the year to a new high 
of $12.75 at the year end, adjusted 
for the 100% stock distribution 
paid in May, 1995. 

Payments to shareholders in 
1955 totaled $3,634,000, equal to 40 
cents a share, from investment 
income and $4,229,000, equal to 45 
cents a share, from realized capi- 
tal gains. The number of share- 
holders rose to 34,000 compared 
with 29,000 a year ago, and the 
number of shares’ outstanding 
increased to 9,506,100 compared 
with 8,573,662. As of the year- 
end the total market value of all 
investments Owned exceeded cost 
by over $37,500,000. 

In the report of the Manager it 
was noted that the Fund ended 
1955 with approximately 66% of 
its resources invested in common 
stocks, compared with 69% a 
year ago. In commenting on the 
highly selective character of the 
stock market during 1955, the 
Manager stated that in spite of 
the fact that the market advanced 
to all-time levels, “of the 1515 
issues trade on the New York 
Stock Exchange, 641, or 42%, 
either showed declines or re- 
mained unchanged in price.” 

uh a % 

National Investors Corporatien 

per share value increased to $18.13 


-at the end of 1955, up from. $16.53 


a year earlier, the growth stock 
mutual fund reported in its 19 
annual report. Francis F. Ran- 
dolph, Chairman of the Board and 
President, stated that the increase 
amounted to about 16% when the 
record December distribution of 
$1.09 per share from taxable gain 
on investments is taken into ac- 
count. There was a 132% gain 
in per share asset value over the 
$7.83 of March 31, 1937 when 
National Investors began opera- 
tions. 


Net assets totaled a new high of 
$57,289,942 at year-end, 21% more 
than the $47,218,073 at the end of 
1954. The greater portion of this 
increase of more than $10,000,000 
resulted from improvement in 
market value of investment hold- 
ings, the Chairman stated, new 
shares issued accounting for only 
$3,095,614. 


Developments in _ nucleonics, 


‘electronics, instrumentation, auto- 


mation and other new fields, the 
Chairman stated, are believed by 
National Investors to provide 
“new horizons for its growth stock 
policy,.and the management has 
tried to encompass these new 
horizons in the scope of the in- 
vestment portfolio.” 


Assets remained virtually 100% 
invested in common stocks, and 
no major change is planned, Mr. 
Randolph reported. Largest hold- 
ings by industries at year end 
were in the oil industry, 12.58%; 
chemical industry, 10.64% and 
electrical and electronics industry, 
10.12%. 


Dividend Plan 

A dividend-a-month plan en- 
ebling holders of Managed Funds, 
Inc. classes of mutual fund shares 
to receive income and capital 
gains payments 12 times a year 
instead of quarterly was an- 
nounced yesterday by Hilton H. 
Slayton, President of the firm. - 

In effect a dividend stagger sys- 
tem, the plan provides for month- 
ly payments of full quarterly div- 
idends to investors holding shares 
in combinations of three or more 
classes. 


Sheldon Haas With 
Delaware Distributors 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The ap- 
pointment of Sheldon B. Haas as 
a regional representative for Dela- 
ware Fund in Southern California, 
arizona and 
Nevada was 
announced by 
W. Linton 
Nelson, Chair- 
man, Dela- 
ware Distrib- 
utors, Inc, 
sponsors of 
the $38 mil- 
lion mutual 
investment 
company. 

Mr. Haas 
was formerly 
associated 
with the Phil- 
adelphia secu- 
rities firm of Butcher & Sherrerd 
where he was responsible for the 
organization and direction of the 
mutual fund department. 

In his new Delaware post, Mr. 
Haas will be headquartered in 
North Hollywood, Calif., where 
he now resides. 


Saeltdon B. Haas 


Personal Progress 


Robert W. Purcell, Chairman of 
the Board of Investors Diversified 
Services, Inc., Minneapolis, has 
become associated with the Rock- 
efeller brothers as a business ad- 
viser and has been elected a di- 
rector of the International Basic 
Economy Corporation, of which 
Nelson A. Rockefeller is Presi- 
dent. 


The International Basic Econ- 
omy Corporation (IBEC) is one of 
the major business interests of 
the Rockefeller brothers and has 
financed and developed many new 
enterprises in Venezuela, Brazil 
and other Latin American coun- 
tries. 


As individual investors, the 
Rockefeller brothers also have 
been active in various venture 
capital enterprises, including a 
number of small companies which 
have been advancing technology 
in aviation, electronics and other 
growing industries. 


A graduate of Cornell Univers- 
ity Law School, Mr. Purcell was 
with the law firm of White and 
Case, New York City, from 1$35 
to 1938. He moved to Cleveland 
in 1938 and joined Robert R. 
Young and Allan P. Kirby shortly 
after the Messrs. Young and 
Kirby bought contro] of the Alle- 
ghany Corp. Until 1953 Mr. Pur- 
cell was Vice-Chairman of the 
Board and_ Vice-President in 
charge of legal affairs of the Al- 
leghany Corp. and the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railway Co. 

In 1949 Mr. Purcell became a 
director of Investors Diversified 
Services, Inc., when Alleghany 
purchased the controlling interest 
in that corporation. 

Mr. Purcell moved to Minne- 
apolis as President of Investors 
Diversified Services, Inc., in 1953, 
becoming Chairman of the Board 
in 1954. Since last spring, when 
control of Investors Diversified 
Services was transferred from Al- 
leghany to the Murchison inter- 
ests of Dallas, Texas, Mr. Pulcell 
has been less active in affairs of 
the corporation. 

In Cleveland Mr. Purcell was a 
director of the Central National 
Bank and the Cleveland Cliffs 
Iron Co. A native of Watertown, 
N. Y., Mr. Purcell now makes his 
home in New York City and Cape 
Vincent, N. Y. 


~~ 5M. LF. Reports 


Total assets of Mutual Invest- 
ment. Fund, Inc., increased 53% in 
1955. This increase includes ap- 
proximately $284,000 distributed 
during the year from securities 
profits. As of Dec. 31, 1955, as- 
sets totaled $8,304,394 as against 
$5,606,329 at year-end 1954. 
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Funds Report 


Ford Buying 


A total of 17,975 shares of the 
recent offering of Ford Motor Co. 
stock has been purchased by the 
various mutual funds of the Wa- 
tional Securities Series, which are 
sponsored and managed ty Na- 
tional Securities & Research Cor- 
poration, it was announced by 
John A. Munro, vice-president of 
the company. 

Purchased at a total offering 
price of $1,159,387, the Ford shares 
were acquired for long-term ii- 
vestment purposes and not fvr 
speculative profit, Mr. Munro 
stated. 

The total of 17,975 shares was 
purchased by the National Secu- 
rities Series of funds in the fol- 
lowing individual amounts: ihe 
Balanced Series, 1,100 shares: 
Stock Series, 5,775 shares; Income 
Series, 5,600 shares; Dividend Se- 
ries, 3,000 shares; and Growth 
Stocks Series, 2,500 shares. 

In addition, a list of holdings 
for “Automobile Shares” of Group 
Securities, Inc., a class of this mu- 
tual fund that invests solely in 
auto stocks reveals that it is 11.6% 
invested in Ford Stock. 

Distributors Group, Inc., spon- 
sors of the fund, makes the point 
that “The dramatic response to 
the Ford offering can weil serve 
as a memorable lesson for tne en- 
tire investment fraternity,” in the 
sense that the widespread interest, 
the need and the ability to invest 
“were there all the time.” 

“In this particular case,’ the 
piece continues, “the spark that 
touched this off happened to be 
an automobile stock. But it was 
really the dynamic story of 
American industrial growth that 
the public bought, and it too was 
there all the time.” 

Ford stock has also been added 
to the portfolios of The Common 
Stock Fund and The Capital 
Growth Fund of Group Securi- 
ties, Inc., according to Herbert R. 
Anderson, President. 


Axe-Electronics 


To Pay Dividend 


Axe Science & Electronics Cor- 
poration, which commenced busi- 
ness early last year, expects to 
pay its first dividend to share- 
holders in March, according to 
Mrs. Ruth H. Axe, President. The 
amount was not specified. 

In a letter with the first annual 
report to shareholders of the 
atomic mutual fund, Mrs. Axe also 
disclosed that the asset value of 
shares had risen to $9.54 on Dec. 
31, 1955, from $9.29 on June 30, 
1955. The initial asset value was 
$9.15. 

The report showed an increase 
in net income from $8,298 for the 
period ending June 30 to $203,817 
for the fund’s full 10 months of 
operation. Market value.of securi- 
ties held at the end of 1955 was 
nearly $775,000 above cost as 
against a little more than $450,000 
on June 30. 

Mrs. Axe emphasized that under 
the terms of the original offering 
no investments were made until 
March 1, 1955. “Most of the cor- 
porate growing pains are now 
over,” she told shareholders, “‘and 
a healthy approach towards the 
attainment of the over-all objec- 
tives has been made.” 


“Our advisers assure us that 
uranium will hold its place as the 
most important nuclear fuel—and 
we intend to continue our invest- 
ment in these equities which on 
Dec. 31 constituted 14.3% of the 
corporation’s portfolio as against 
9.6% on June 30.” 





Newhard, Cook Adds 


(Special to THe FinaNciaL CHRONICLE) 

ST. LOUIS, Mo. — Douglas V. 
Martin III has become affiliated 
with Newhard, Cook & Co., Fourth 
and Olive Streets, members of the 
New York and Midwest Stock 
Exchanges. 
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Continued from page 5 


Observations... 


on the open market, can gain a favorable position to deal with 
management on a strong footing. 


Today’s Western Auto Battie 


The currently raging Western Auto Supply embroglio, resting on 
tender solicitation, represents one of the preponderance of con- 
tests thus avoiding a proxy and election contest. During the past 
decade the company has been unable to show growth earnings- 
wise, dividends have been low as related to working capital, and 
the stock has been selling at half its postwar high. Whether or 
not such stockholder frustration has been the fault of manage- 
ment, it does represent a good target for the “duck-shooters.” 


A fortnight ago Denman Enterprises Limited of Hamilton, 
Ontario, Canada, published an offer to purchase 300,000 shares 
(approximately 20% of the capitalization) at $38 per share) the 
preceding 1955-’56 high-low having been 313-26). The company’s 
refusal to furnish the insurgents with a stocknolders’ list makes 
tender response dependent both on self-initiated remission of 
shares, and much more importantly, on the efforts of brokers 
and dealers who receive the substantial pep-up fee of .75 cents 
per share purchased. 


The sitting management in opposition via press release and 
advertisement, complaining that it has been unable to learn the 
motives of the offerers, or their operating plans, says that it is wary 
about one of those “increasing number of raids upon companies 
with a large working capital and the use of control for minority 
[sic] personal interest rather than for the benefit of stockholders 
as a whole.” The management further rests its opposition on the 
failure of its efforts to ascertain the business connections and asso— 
ciates of Denman: on the insurgents’ abstention from advising the 
company of its efforts; and the possibility of anti-trust action by 
the Department of Justice in the event of intended association 
with a competitor. It has just instituted injunction proceedings, 
under the alleged provisions of the anti-trust laws. 


Mr. Denman, in re-rebuttal, “expressed surprise” at the oppe- 
sition voiced by Western’s management; needlingly points out that 
all five directors combined hold less than 2% of the outstanding 
stock; complains of the management’s refusal to notify the holders 
of the other 98% of their liberal offer, while spending company 
funds to oppose the offer; and reiterates that Denman Enterprises, 
Inc. “are purchasing stock for their own account, and their account 
alone.” 


The Broad Aspects 

To the uninvolved objective observer this altercation directly 
raises several broad and interesting questions. On the one hand, 
with the insurgents’ cash-on-the-line, is it perhaps no rightful 
concern of the management, and irrelevant to the clear interests 
of the stockholder, for management to demand the spelling-out 
of motives and identification of the buyers; and playing tattle- 
tale to the Department of Justice (it had intervened in a previous 
merger negotiation)? And, on the other hand, should there be a 
legal obligation devolving on insurgents to make full disclosure 
to the solicited shareholders, concerning their identities and asso- 
ciates? To what extent does it behoove the insurgents to assist 
the shareholders to decide whether to tendcr, sell in the open 
market, or hold? 


Existing Regulatory Incidence 


Under existing regulatory provisions, there is no specific 
supervision called for by the SEC of tender offers, a situation 


where strangers to the company are viuying from other strangers. 
The only applicable provision is found in Rule X-10-B of 
the Securities Exchange Act of 1934, which in general terms 
prohibits fraud in the purchase or sale of steck. As a practical 
matter, this works out chiefly as applicable to the insider who 
has special knowledge of impending company developments. 


Under the Federal and State civil statutes, in the absence 
of proxy solicitation, there is no compulsion on company manage-. 
ment to aid insurgents in any way, including steckholders’ list 
information, excepting on court order where prescribed by state 
law. 

On the insurgents likewise, no disclosure is compelled except-. 
ing where the above-cited Rule X-10-B applies, as possibly in 
disclosing stock purchases from large-holding insiders. 


Moral Cenclusions 
So much for the legal incidence. What shall we infer about 
the phases concerned with morals and justice? 


We must conclude that, realistically recognizing management’s 
natural non-objectivity, as well as our non-utopian mores, we 
cannot consider it duty-bound to promote its own expulsion. 


As to obligation impinging on the insurgents, it cannot be laid 
down as a general rule that details must be disclosed, in view 
of the presumption that the enterprising buyers, laying out their 
good money, will make the stock worth a higher price. A seller 
in the open market makes his decision on the basis of price, not 
on any disclosures from the unknown purchaser. 

Exceptionally, where the tender is not firm or the maxi- 
mum stock offerable, there would seem to be a moral duty 
to disclose permanent information about the possible new manage- 
ment which would be sharing responsiblity with the incumbents 
in the company still partly-owned by the non-wholly bought-out 
shareholder. Under many such set-ups, (as with the Bayuk tender 
offer) the insurgents are seeking little more than a free option 
at a price not too far above the stock’s ruling market price. 

% % % 

So, on ethical as well as legal grounds, let these contests be 
fought out democratically in the free market in the good old 
free-for-all-way—and may the untrammelled profit motive stimu- 
late even more of these healthy tests of strength! ; 
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Securities Now 


% Acme Oil Corp., Wichita, Kan. 
Jan. 31 (letter of notification) 160,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$1.50 per share. Proceeds—For 
expenses incident to deyelopment of oil. Office — Or- 
pheum Bldg., Wichita, Kansas. Underwriter—None. 
Aerco Corp. 
Dec. 20 (letter of notification) 816 shares of 5% cumu- 
lative participating preferred stock (par $100) and 816 
shares of class A common stock (no par) being otfered 
to preferred stockholders of record Dec. 15, 1955, in units 
of one share of each class of stock on the basis of three 
units for each four preferred shares held (with an 
oversubscription privilege); rights to expire on Feb. 15, 
1956. Price—$101 per unit to stockholders; $110 to pub- 
lic. Proceeds—For corporate purposes. Office — Paris 
Ave., P. O. Box 248, Northvale, N. J. Underwriter—None. 
Allegheny Manganese & Iron Corp. 
Dec. 28 filed 580,000 shares of common stock, of which 
530,000 shares are to be offered publicly. Price—$3 per 
share. Proceeds — For liquidation of liens on mining 
properties; for mining equipment and construction of a 
laboratory and iield office; for construction and equip- 
ment of a plant suitable for the processing of beneficia- 
tion of lower grades of manganese ore or Oriskany iron 
ore; and for working capital. Office—Charleston, W. Va. 
Underwriter— Mitchell Securities, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Alpha Plastics Corp. 
Nov. 18 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of class A 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds— 
$90,000 to redeem the preferred stock; $18,100 to be 
payable to stockholders for advances heretofore made 
to company; for payment of current obligations, etc.; and 
for working capital. Office—94-30 166th St., Jamaica, 
MN. Y. Underwriter — J, E. DesRosiers, Inc., 509 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


American M. A. R. C., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dec. 30 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
etoek. Price—At par-.($l per share). Proceeds—To pur- 
chase Hallett diesel engine business of Moore Machinery 
Co. of Los Angeles; complete purchase of the patent 
licenses from Diesel Power, Inc. and operating capital. 
Office—Oliver Building, Mellon Square, Pittsburgh 22, 
Pa. Underwriter—Langley-Howard, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


@ Applied Science Corp. of Princeton 

Jan. 16 (letter of notification) 8,200 shares of common 
stock (par $2) being offered to stockholders at rate of 
6.2 shares for each 100 shares owned. Price — $13 per 
share. Proceeds — For expansion of plant and equip- 
ment and for working capital, etc. Business—Electronics. 
Office—Princeton Junction, N. J. Underwriter—None. 


Arizona Public Finance Co., Phoenix, Ariz. 
Sept. 16 filed 78,006,081 shares of common stock to be 
offered for subscription by holders of life insurance 
policies issued by Public Life Insurance Co. Price—20 
cents per share. Proceeds—For working capital. Under- 
writer—None, sales to be directly by the company or by 
salesman of the insurance firm. 


% Arizona Uranium Corp., Las Vegas, Nev. 
Feb. 3 (letter of notification) 4,000,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—Five cents per share. Pro- 
ceeds — For expenses incident to mining. Office — 710 
South’ Fourth St., Las Vegas, Nev. Underwriter—None. 

Atlas Investment Co., Las Vegas, Nev. 
Jan. 9 filed 20,800 shares of class B common voting stock, 
of which 12,000 shares are to be offered for public sale 
at $50 per share and 8,800 shares are to be offered in 
exchange for preferred stock. Proceeds—For payment of 
bank loans, and for capital and surplus. Underwriters— 
Rex Laub and Max Laub, of Tremonton, Utah, and M. D. 
Close Mortgage & Loan Co. and Jack Hemingway Invest- 
ment Co., of Las Végas, Nev. - 

Atlas Plywood Corp., Boston, Mass: 
Nov. 14 filed 97,144 shares of common stock (par $1) 
being offered in exchange for the outstanding 291,431 
shares of common stock of Plywood, Inc. on the basis of 
one Atlas share for each.three Plywood shares held. 
Atlas then owned 496,680 shares of Plywood, Inc. stock 
and desired to acquire at least an additional 133,809 
shares in order to bring its holdings of such stock to 
80%. At Jan. 19, Atlas owned more than 85% of Ply- 
wood stock and extended exchange offer to expire on 
Feb. 20. 
% Audubon Park Raceway, Inc. , : 
Jan. 26 (letter of notification) 640,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents) to be offered for subscription by 
stockholders. at the rate of one new share for each two 
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shares held. Price—40 cents per share. Proceeds—For 
expenses incident to racing and for working capital. 
Address—RR 1, Old Evansville, Henderson Road, Hen- 
derson, Ky. Underwriter—None. 

Augusta Newspapers, iInc., Augusta, Ga. 
Jan. 13 filed 10,000 shares of 6% cumulative preferred 
stock (par $10) and 91,704 shares of 642% convertible 
preference stock (par $7). Price — To be supplied by 
amendment. Preceeds — To purchase 6,735 additional 
shares of $100 par common stock of Southeastern News- 
papers, Inc. Underwriter—Johnson, Lane, Space & Co., 
Inc., Savannah, Ga. 

B. S. F. Co., Birdsboro, Pa. 
Dec. 20 filed 92,636 shares of capital stock (par $1) to 
be offered for subscription by stockholders of record 
Jan. 20, 1956, at the rate of one new share for each two 
shares held. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Pro- 
ceeds—For investment. Business—A registered invest- 
ment company. Underwriter—None. 

Baldwin Kitchen Cabinet Corp. 
Jan. 30 (letter of notification) 200,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 certs). Price—$1.50 per share. Proceeds— 
For plant expansion and working capital. Office—9-11 
3rooklyn Ave., Baldwin, L. I., N. Y. Underwriter—Hud- 
son Bergen Securities, Inc., Cliffside Park, N. J. 

Bankers Discount & Finance Co., Inc. 
Jan. 20 (letter of notification) 600,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—50 cents per share. Proceeds 
—To purchase contracts, notes and mortgages from con- 
tractors. Office—Mt. Prospect Ave., Newark, N. J. Un- 
derwriter—Marlin Securities Co., same city. 
% Beau Veneer, Inc., McMinnville, Ore. 
Jan. 31 (letter of notification) 95,000 shares of class A 
common stock; 95,000 shares of class A 512% cumulative 
preferred stock; and 95,000 stock purchase warrants for 
class A common stock. Price—Of stock, $1 per share; 
and of warrants, 15 cents each., Proceeds—To be used 
for payment of current and past due indebtedness; pay- 
ment of mortgage indebtedness; plant expansion and 
inventory and general working capital. Office — North 
Highway 99W, McMinnville, Ore. Uhderwriter—None. 


Big Ridge Uranium Corp., Reno, Nev. 


Oct. 19 (letter of notification) 9,000,000 shares of.common - 


stock (par one cent). Price — Three cents per share. 
Proceeds—For exploration and development costs. Office 
—206 North Virginia St., Reno, Nev. Underwriter—Mid 
America Securities, Inc., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Big Ute Uranium Corp., Overton, Nev. 
Oct. 28 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par (10 cents per share). Preceeds 
—For mining expenses. Underwriter—James E. Reed 
Co., Inc., Reno, Nev. 


Birdair Structures, Inc. 

Dec. 16 (letter of notification) 1,400 shares of preferred 
stock (par $100) and 28,000 shares of common stock 
(par 10 cents) to be sold in units of one preferred 
share and 20 common shares. Price—$102 per unit. 
Proceeds—For equipment and working capital. Business 
—Lightweight pertable structures. Address—c/o Walter 
W. Bird, President and Treasurer, 355 No. Forest Road, 
Williamsville, N. Y. Underwriter—None. 


Blue Lizard Mines, Inc. 
Jan. 17 filed $900,000 of 8% convertible subordinated 
debentures due 1976. Price—100% of principal amount. 
Proceeds—To make additional cash payment on purchase 
contracted and for mining expenses. Office—Salt Lake 
City, Utah. Underwriter—None. 

Bonus Uranium, Inc., Denver, Colo. 
Oct. 28 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of capital 
stock (par one cent). Price—10 cents per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For mining expenses. Office—1154 Bannock St., 
Denver, Colo. Underwriter — Mid-America Securities, 
Inc., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

B-Thrifty, Inc., Miami, Fla. 
Nov. 23 filed 37,000 sharés of class A common stock (par 
$25). Price—$38 per share. Proceeds—To open addi- 
tional retail stores. Business — Supermarket concern. 
Office—5301 Northwest 37th Ave., Miami, Fla. Under- 
writer—None. 


% Burroughs (J. P.) & Sons, Inc., Flint, Mich. 

Feb. 2 (letter of notification) 5,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—Estimated at $5 per share. Proceeds— 
To George L. Whyel, Treasurer. Office—625 West. Sec- 
ond St., Flint, Mich. Underwriter — Eisele & King, 
Libaire, Stout & Co., New York, N. Y. 


Carolina Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

Feb. 1 filed 66,640 shares of common stock (par $100) 
to be offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record Feb. 14, 1956 in the ratio of two new. shares 
for each five shares held. Southern Bell Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., owner of 31.67% of the outstanding stock, 
intends to sell its 52,762 rights (36,162 at competitive 
bidding and 16,600 privately). Price — $125 per share to 
stockholders. Proceeds—To reduee- bank. loans. Under- 
writer—None. 


Central Power & Light Co. (2/14) 


Jan. 23 filed $10,000,000 of first mortgage.bonds, series . 


G, due Feb. 1, 1986. Proceeds—To repay -oans and 
for construction program. Underwritems<“enbe -deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. Probabhesbidders: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; Lehman Brothers*and Glore, Forgan 
& Co. (jointly); Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Union Securi- 
ties Corp.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane and 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler (jointly); The First Boston 


.. Thursday, February 9, 1956 


* INDICATES ADDITIONS’ 
SINCE PREVIOUS ISSUE - 
®@ ITEMS REVISED 


Corp.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Biads—To 


be received up to 11 a.m. (CST) on Feb. 14. 


®@ Century Acceptance Corp. 
Nov. 7 filed $750,000 of participating junior subordi- 
nated sinking fund 6% debentures due Nov. 1, 1970 (with 
detachable common stock purchase warrants for a total 
of 22,500 shares of common stock, par $1 per share). 
Price—At 100% (in units of $500 each). Proceeds—For 
working capital, etc. Underwriter—Paul C. Kimball & 
Co., Chicago, fll. Offering—Temporarily postponed. 
% Charter Gak Life Insurance Co., Phoenix, Ariz. 
Jan. 30 (letter of notification) 135,000 shares of capital 
stock (par $1). Priee—$2 per share. Proceeds—To pro- 
vide the canital-fund for the development of business. 
=. 411 N. Central Ave., Phoenix, Ariz. Underwriter 
—ivone. 

Chemical Ventures Syndicate, Ltd. 
Dec. 23 (letter of notification) 295,000 shares of common 
stock (par one cent). Price—$1l per share. Proceeds— 
To acquire property, purchase inventory and for work- 
ing capital and general corporate purposes. Office—129 
South State St., Dover, Del. Underwriter—Mortimer B. 
Burnside & Co., Inc., New York. 

Coastal States Oil & Gas Co. 
Dec. 19 filed 500,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price — To be supplied by amendment (expected at 
around $7 per share). Proceeds—To pay cff loans in- 
curred fcr land purchases, for construction of gas pipe- 
lines and for further drilling. Business—To develop oil 
lands. Office — Corpus Christi, Texas. Underwriter — 
Blair & Co., Incorporated, New York. Offering — Ex- 
pected some time in February. 


Colohoma Uranium, Inc. (3/1) 
Nov. 9 filed 2,500,000 shares of common stock (par one 
cent). Price—40 cents per share. Proceeds—For explorae- 
tion and development- expenses and for general corpo- 
rate purposes. Office—Montrose, Colo. Underwriters— 
General Investing Corp., New York; and Shaiman & Co, 
Denver, Colo. a 3 


% Consolidated Cigar Corp., New York. 

Feb. 7 filed 90,000 shares of common stock (no par). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Preceeds—For 
general corporate purposes. Underwriter — Eastman, 
Dillon & Co., New York. | 


® Cooper-Jarrett Inc.. (2/13-17) L 
Jan. 10 filed (with ICC) 125,000 shares of common stock 
(par $1).. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Pro- 
ceeds—To selling stockholders. Underwriter—Allen & 
Co., New York. 

Copper Corp., Pheenix, Ariz. 
Jan. 27 (letter of notification) 1,200,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par (25 cents per share). Proceeds 
—For expenses incident to mining operaticns. Address 
—P. O. Box 175, Phoenix, Ariz. Underwriter—Keim & 
Co., Denver, Colo. 


% Corporate Leaders of America, Inc., New York 

Feb. 1 filed (by amendment) additional] securities as 
follows: $30,000,000 of trust fund certificates, series “B” 
periodic payment certificates; and $1,500,000 of trust 
fund certificates, series “B” single payment certificates. 


Couture National Car Rental System, Inc. 
Jan. 30 (letter of notification) $300,000 of 6% convertible 
subordinated debentures due Feb. 1, 1971. Price — At 
par. Proceeds—To finance vehicle purchases. Office— 
825 Fifth Ave., Miami Beach, Fla. Underwriter—At-vill 
& Co., Inc., same city. 


* Croff Oil Co., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Jan. 31 (letter of notification) 1,250,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price — To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds—For expenses incident to devel- 
opment of oil and gas leases. . Office—309 Crandall Bldg., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter—None. : 


* Crown City Ptating Co., Pasadena, Calif. ~ 

Feb. 3 (letter of notification) 14,999 shares’ of common 
stock (par $10). Price—-$20 per share. Preceeds — For 
working capital and other corporate purposes. Office—— 
165 South Fair Oakes Ave., Pasadena, Calif. Under- 
writer—Pasadena Corp., Pasadena, Calif. 


®@ Cuba (Republic of) (2/13-17) ’ 

Nov. 21 filéd $2,000,000 of 4% Veterans, Courts and 
Public Works bends ‘due ‘1983. Price—To be supplied 
by amendment. - Proceeds — To Romenpower Electra 
Construction Co. Underwriter—Allen & Co., New York. 


® Cumberland Corp., Lexington, Ky. (2/10) 

Dec. 30 filed $900,000 of 12-year 5% sinking fund deben- 
tures due Jan. 15, 1968, and 90,000 shares of common 
stock (par 50 cents) to be offered in units of $500 of 
debentures and 50 shares of stock. Price—To be supplied 
by amendment (about $550 per unit). Preceeds — To 
build plant to make: charcoal brickettes and chemical 
bypreducts, notably furfural. Underwriters — William 
R. Staats: & Co., Los Angeles, Calif.; Carl M. Loeb, 
Rhoades & Co., New York, N. Y., and The Bankers Bond 
Coe., Louisville, Ky. - 


Dallas Power @ Light Co. (2/15) i 
Jan. 13 filed $10,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 
1986. Proceeds—For construction program and to repay 
bank loans. Underwriter — To be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Merrill daynch, Pierce, -Fen- 
ner & Beane (jointly); Union Securities Corp.; Equitable 





’ Securities Corp.;. Lehman Brothers; Blair & Co. Incor- 
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porated. Bids ived up to noon (EST) on 
Feb. 15 in Rcom 2033, Two Rector St., New York, N. Y. 


% Dayton Rubber Co., Dayton, Ohio 
Jan. 30 (letter of notification) 2,050 shares of common 
stock (par 50 cents): Price—At the: market, but not to 
exceed $24 per share. Preceeds — For. working capital. 
Office—2342 West Riverview Ave., Dayton, O. Under- 
writer— None. 
CeKaib-Ogle Telepione Co., Sycamore, Hl. 
Dec. 30 (letter of notification) 25,695 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par ($10 per share). Proceeds—To be 
used for conversion to automatic dial operation. Office 
fests West Elm Street, Sycamore, lll. Underwriter— 
one. 


Delta Minerals Co., Casper, Wyo. 
Sept. 20 (letter of notification) 600,000.shares of non- 
assessable common stock (par five cents). Price—50 cents 
per share. Proceeds—Expenses incident to mining oper- 
ations. Office—223 City and County Bldg., Casper, Wyo 
Underwriter—The Western Trader & Investor, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

Del-Valley Corp. 
Dec. 13 (letter. of notification) $235,000 of junior lier 
bonds due in two years from date of issue without in- 
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terest. Price—80% of principal amount. Proceeds— 
To reduce mortgages and for construction cost. Office 
—Cherry. Hill, near Camden, N. J. Underwriter—Blair 
& Co. Incorporated, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dennis Run Corp., Oil City, Pa. 
Nov. 28 (letter of notification) 46,000 shares of commor 
stock (par $1). Price—$6.50 per share. Proceeds—To 
pay bank loans and debts; and for working capital. 
Oftice—40 National Transit Bldg., Oil City, Pa. Under- 
writer—Grover O’Neill & Co., New York. 


% Eagle Fire Insurance Co. 

Feb. 1 (letter of notification) 72,165 shares of common 
stock (par $1.25) to be offered for subscription by 
stockholders on the basis of one share for each five 
shares held; rights to be exercisable over a 45-day pe- 
riod. Price — $3.00 per share. Proceeds — For working 
capital. Office—26 Journal Square, Jersey City 6, N. J. 
Underwriter—None. 


East Basin Oil & Uranium Co. 
Oct. 25 (letter of notification) 1,500,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—20 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For expenses incident to drilling for oil anéz 
gas. Office—Colorado Bldg., Denver, Colo. Underwriter 
—Philip Gordon & Co., Inc., New York. 





NEW ISSUE GALENDAR 


February 10 (Friday) 


Cumberland Corp. -_----~-- Debentures & Common 
(William Staats & Co.; Cari M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co.; 
and The Bankers Bond Co.) $930,000 


Saratoga Plastics, Inc... =.= -<--uu Common 
(First New Hampshire Corp.) $175,000 Ser 


February 13 (Monday) 

Cooper-Jarrett Inc. 

(Allen & Co.) 125,000 shares ; 

Cube -(Regmuiblic 66) c:....-32- sree -Bonds 
(Allen & Co.) $2,000,099 


Western States Refining Co.__Debens. & Common 
(J. Barth & Co.) $4,102,590 


February 14 (Tuescay) | 
wer & Light SE EE ee ae gee ee Bends 


(Bids 11 aun. CST) $10,000,000 teks 


Madiation, Ine:: 22.20 4c tee Class A Common 
(Jonnson, Lane, Space & Co., Inc.) $750,000 


Raytone Screen Corp._.__--_--_-_------- Comifion 
(A. J. Graysen & Co., Inc.) $300,000 


Central Po 


February 15 (Wedresday) 


Dallas Power & Light Co.2--+:--~-- <x __._.Bends 
(Bids noon EST) $10,000,099 
Long Island Arena, Inc._2—--+4-..+-_-.--:Common 
(Dunne 4 Cor) $787,502, .. - egies 

Lowenstein (M.) & Sors;Ine2. a: Seiy see? Debentures - — 
(Zastman, Dillon. & Ga) ) “$10,000,000 

Poloron Products, lnc... .-.22-.-+-------- Class A 
(Hayden, Stone & Co.) 200,000 shares 

St. Louis: Steel Casting, ..inc...2.---~<.- Common 

(A. G. Edwards & Sons) 230,000 shares 
Southern California Edison Co._____-_-~-- Preferred 


(The First Boston Corp. and Dean Witter & Co.) 


1,200,000 shares 
February 16 (Thursday) 

Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co.__Cl. A Common 
(Smith, Barney & Co.) 261,816 shares 
February 20 (Monday) 

Good Luck Glon re Co._ _._Debentures 


(Edward D. Jone: & Co.) $35 50,009 


Van Waters & Rogers, ines 2 st oni 
(Bi s¥t h& Ce.. Inc.) 63,200 hares 
February 21 (Tuesday) 
Kospers Company,..inc..-_-..-.-<+-<...~.- Common 
(The First Boston Corp.) 300,000 shares 
RR COTO OS Cae aes PEEPS ares pepapepew yes Common 
(Offering to st iho Ider.—to be ur ezwritten by Auchineloss 
Parker & Redpat h) 422.99 share 
Tennessee Gas Transmission Se: ; __Preferred 
(Stone & Webster Secur.t.es Corp and White, Weldcs®< 
& Co.) $19,002,009 
Walden Telephone Co.- nn wwe awe referred 
(Blair & Co. Incor; sorared) $75,000 
February 23 (sided 
American Security & Trust Co. cf 
M haaiiget nieve’ Sew ee we ____._ Common 
(Of-_eri to sto Id —underwr tren . by Alex Brown & Sons; 
age 3, este yr & Redpath: and Folger, 
jolan-W. B. Hibbs & Co.) $3,879,000 
Illinois Ce: trad BH he eae ol __._.Eqguip. Trust Ctfs. 
nocn CsT) $3,900,000 
Ryder Syste m, Tne. mpenceys __..... Common 
Blyth & Co., Inc.) 151,059 share 
Southern ae iana Gas & Elect ‘ic Co.___..Common 
(Ofiering to stockholder rderwritien by Smith, 
Barney & Co.) 8 030 ake s 
Southern O: xygen Co.- Oipsre . Debentures 
(Johnstcn, Lemon & Co. and Union Securi ; Corp.) $2,650,000 
February 27 (Monday) 
General] Steel Castings COrp.....<,..-+.-naterem 
rnblower & Wecks) 165,000 shares 
Kansas Gas & Electric Co.- ws ..~-------Bonds 
(Bids 11 a.m. EST) ‘$7 00 co 
Kansas Gas & Electric Co.. _____.--Common 


(Bi 11 a.m. EST) 200, 000 ‘shi ares 


aegeehs Asverare Core........-..-...----- Common 
(Emanuel, Deetjen & Co.) 200,000 shares 
Ritter Finance Co., Inc.____Debens. & Class B Com. 
(Stroud & Co., In.) $1,000,000 debentures and 
125,000 shares of stoc« 


Westcoast Transmission Co., Ltd.___Debs. & Com. 
(Eastman, Dillon & Co.) $20,500,000 debetnures and 
615,000 shares of stock 


Western Greyhound Racing, Inc.___------ Common 
(M. J. Reiter Ce.) $2,250,000 


February 28 (Tuesday) 


Southern Natural Gas Co._____ Notes and Common 
(White, Weld & Co.) $4,505,000 notes and 70,100 shares 
of stock 
Texas Bléctrie-Sarvice Co:...- 2. 1i-u sss Bonds 


(Bids 11:30 a.m. EST) $10,000,000 


February 29 (Wednesday) 


34) Cee. Pee ae... 5 eee npe Common 
(Offering to stockholders) 


Northern States Power Co._______=__---- Common 
(Bids 10 a.m. CS1') 704,466 shares 
Northern States Power Co.________-__-- Preferred 
(Eids 11 aan; CST) $10,000,000 
Southwestern Public Service Co.___-__ ~~~ Bonds 
(Dilten; Read: &-Co., Inc.) $10,000,000 
«Mareh 1 (Thursday) 
Cotohoma Uranient: Bs, . gintisibacinia card Common 
: AGeneral Investing Corp.) $1,000,000 
‘Misdesnot I ee aye eee ere ee Bonds 
makita ABids 11 a.m. LkeT) $4,000,000 


Mississippi Me a on cnteoncthene shiecica dl Preferred 
.- (Bids 11 a.m. koT) $4,000,000 
March 6 (Tuesday) 


Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania____~_~- Debens. 
(Bids to be invited) $25,000,000 


March 7 (Wednesday) 


Houston Lighting & Power Co._______-_----- Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $35,000,000 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co.________-_-- Common 


(Offering to stockholders—to be underwritten by Merrill Lynch, 


Pierce, Fenner & Beane) 298,479 shares 
March 14 (Wednesday) 

Sees Gee Gri. ccc bese nnd lneel Common 
(Offering to stockholders--bids to be invited) 202,657 shares 
March 15 (Thursday) 

Riematek PONE ALO. 6a 5 2 SR OS. ae tide Bonds 


(Bids to be invited) $14,000,600 
March 20 (Tuesday) 


Louisiana Power & Light Co.___________Preferred 
(Bids 11:39 a.m. EST) $7,000,000 
Narragansett Electric Co.-_ ae ae 
(Bids to be invited) $10, 000, 009 
Pennsyivania Electric Co........----------- Bonds 

. (Bics to be invited) $25 000, 000 
Pennsylvania Electric Co._- _____.Preferred 
(Bids to be inv ited) $ ),000 000 
March 22 (Thursday) 

Rotary Electric Steel Co.___-_- -~- ot 
(Offering to stockholders—to be underwritten by 
W. E. Hutton & Co.) 
March 27 (Tuesday) 
New York Telephone Co._.-___------------- Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $55,000,000 
March 29 (Thursday) 
Georgia Powee Co.cc... 2-4-0650 5600s.- BOR 
(Bids to be invited) $16,000,000 
April 4 (Wednesday) 
Central Illinois Light Co.- ___.._ Common 
(Offering to stockholder: to be underwritten by Union 
Securities Corp.) approx. $5,000,000 


April 16 (Monday) 
Kansas City Power & Light Co.- ss 
(Blyth & Co., Inc.) $12,000,000 


April 18 (Wednesday) 


__Preferred 


New England Electric System____.._..__._.Common 
(Offering to stockholders—Bics to be invited) 834,976 share 
May 1 (Tuesday) 

Columbia Gas System, Inc.___--------- Debentures 
(Bids to be invited) $40,000,000 
September 25 (Tuesday) 

Virginia Electric & Power Co.___----------- Bonds 


(Bids to be invited) 220, 000, 000 


(755) 35 


Eigen Corp., Dallas, Texas 

Jan. 17 filed 38,600 shares of common stock (par 25 
cents) to be offered for subscription by stockholders of 
record. Feb. 6 on a 1-for-10 basis. Price—$12.25 per 
share. Proceeds—To repay bank loans; for new con- 
struction; and for other corporate purposes. Business— 
Furnishes. oil and gas industry with an electrical well 
logging service. Underwriter—None. 


% Empire Oil Corp., Tulsa, Okla. 

Feb. 3 (letter of notification) 174,058 shares of common 
stock. Price — At market (estimated at 15 cents per 
share). Proceeds—To I. J. Schenin. Address —P. O. 
Box 294, Tulsa, Okla. Underwriter—None. 


® Empire Petroleum Co., Denver, Co’o. 

Jan. 18 filed $2,000,000 of series “C’” 6% convertible 
debentures due 1970 and 1,000,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1), of which $1,500,000 principal amount of 
debentures are to be offered publicly; the remaining 
$500,000 of debentures and the stock to be reserved for 
sale by the company to associates of the officers of the 
company and to the company’s present security holders. 
It is not the intention of the company to sell any of 
the common stock at this time. Price—For debentures, 
at par (in denominations of $1,000 each) and for stock 
$2 per share. Proceeds—To retire royalty units and de- 
bentures; for capital expenditures; and for working 
capital. Underwriter—For $1,500,000 of the debentures— 
H. Carl Aiken Investments, Denver, Colo. 


Farm & Home Loan & Discount Co., 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

Dec. 1 filed 240,000 shares of class A (voting) common 
stock (par $25 cents); 214,285 shares of class B (voting) 
common stock (par 35 cents); and 300,000 shares of class 
C (non-voting) common stock (par 50 cents). Of these 
shares, 40,000 are to be offered to officers, directors and 
employees of the company. Class A, B and C stock will 
also be issued to policyholders of the Farm & Home 
Insurance Co. in exchange for the assignment of their 
insurance dividends. Price— At their respective par 
values. Proceeds—For working capital. Underwriters— 
James E. McNelis and John J. Rhodes. 


Farmer’s Educational and Co-Operative Union of 
America, Denver, Colo. 

Nov. 23 filed $2,300,000 of registered debentures, series 
A; $500,000 of registered savings debentures, series B; 
and $1,200,000 of registered savings debentures, series 
C. Price—At par (in units of $100, $125 and $120, re- 
spectively). Proceeds — To be loaned to or invested in 
Union subsidiaries; to retire outstanding indebtedness; 
and to expand the Union’s educational activities. Under- 
writer—None. Debentures to be sold by salesmen, deal- 
ers and agents, and by officers, directors and employees 


of the Union, which is often referred to as National 
Farmers Union. 


* First Bank Stock Corp., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Feb. 6 filed 221,500 shares of capital stock (par $10) to 
be offered in exchange for the capital stock of the fol- 
lowing banks (except the preferred stock of Duluth Na- 
tional Bank) at the following ratios of exchange: (a) 
112 shares for each of the 75,000 shares of capital stock 
(par $20) of Northern Minnesota National Bank of 
Duluth (Minn.); (b) 1.2 shares for each of the 25,000 
shares of capital stock (par $10) of Batavian National 
Bank of LaCrosse (Wis.); (c) nine shares for each of 
the 3,000 shares of capital stock (par $100) of First Na- 
tional Bank of Virginia (Minn.); (d) eight shares for 
each of the 3,000 shares of capital stock (par $100) of 
The First National Bank of Hibbing (Minn.); (e) 3.5 
shares for each of the 4,000 shares of common stock (par 
$50) of Duluth National Bank which will be outstanding 
after a 100% common stock dividend has been distrib- 
uted; and (f) 13 shares for each of the 1,000 shares of 


capital stock (par $100) of Worthington National Bank, 
Worthington, Minn. 


Fort Pitt Packaging International, Inc. 

June 30 filed 300,000 shares of common stock (par 10¢ 

of which 250,000 ‘shares of for account of company = 
50,000 shares of five selling stockholders. Price—$3 per 
share. Proceeds—For working capital; for exploitation 
of “Totosave” system; and for marketing of “Tropic= 
Ray” infra-red space heater. Office — Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Underwriter—Barrett Herrick & Co., Inc., New York. 


Franklin Railway Supply Co. 
Oct. 19 (letter of notification) 20,000 shares of common 
stock (no par) to be offered for subscription by stock- 
holders. Price—$10 per share. Preceeds—To reduce 
unsecured bank loans and for working capital. Office— 
$27 Market St., Wilmington, Del. Underwriter—None, 
But C. W. Floyd Coffin and Herman F. Ball have agreed 
to purchase all shares not subscribed for by stockholders. 


% Freeman Chemical Corp., Port Washington, Wis. 


Feb. 3 (Jetter of notification) 25,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$5 per share. Proceeds—To pur- 
chese equipment and working capital. Office — 211 E. 
Main St., Port Washington, Wis. Underwriter—None. 


Frontier Assurance Co., Phoenix, Ariz. 
Dec. 2 (letter of notification) 2,900 shares of class B 
voting common stock (par $25), being offered for sub- 
scription by holders of class A common stock on a 2+ 
for-1 basis from Jan. 15 to April 1, 1956. Price—$36.50 
per share. Proceeds—-For. capital and surplus. Office— 
£143 N. 19th Ave., Phoenix, Ariz. Underwriter—None. 

Gas Hills Mining and Oil, Inc. 
Jen. 4 (letter of notification) 1,200,000 shares of com« 
raon stock (par five cents). Price — 25 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For expenses incident to mining operations. 
Office—Kemmerer, Wyo. Underwriter—Philip Gordon 
é: Co., Inc., New York 6, N. Y. 
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® General Steel Castings Corp. (2/27-3/2) 

Feb. 1 filed 165.000 shares of common stock (par $1) of 
which 67.799 shares are to be sold for account of the 
company, 67,201 by American Steel Foundries and 30,- 
000 shares by Baldwin Securities Corp. Price- To be 
supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For repayment ot 
bank loans and other general corporate purposes. Un- 


derwriter—Hornblower & Weeks, New York. 
® General Telephone Co. of California 
Jan. 17 filed 718,862 shares of 442% cumulative preferred 


stock (par $20), being first offered in exchange for 718,- 
862 shares, a part of the outstanding 1,437,724 shares, of 
cumulative preferred stock, 5% 1947 series (par $20) on 
a basis of one new share and $1.50, plus 843 cents ac- 
crued dividend to Feb. 29, 1956, for each old share; offer 
to expire on Feb. 24. Unexchanged new preferred 
stock to be offered publicly. Price—$20.50 per share. 
Proceeds—To repay bank loans. Underwriters—Paine, 


Webber. Jackson & Curtis, New York, and Mitchum, 
Jones & Templeton, Los Angeles, Calif. 

General Uranium Corp. (N. J.), New York 
Jan. 18 filed 400,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds—For plant facil- 
ities, survey of property and underground development. 
Underwriter—None. Maurice Schack, Middletown, N. Y., 
as President. 
@®Glasscock (C. G.) Tidelands Oil Co. 
Jan. 18 filed 350,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—From 
sale of stock, together with funds from private sale of 
$3,000,000 notes to insurance company, to repay advances 
+o company, to pay for cost of new drilling platform and 
for cost of other captal expenditures and for working 
capital. Office—Corpus Christi, Tex. Underwriters— 
First California Co., San Francisco, Calif.; William R. 
Staats & Co., Los Angeles, Calif.; and Eastman, Dillon 
& Co., New York. Offering—Temporarily postponed. 


Golden Dawn Uranium Corp., Buena Vista, Colo. 
Dec. 27 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of capital 
stock (par five cents). Price—10 cents per share. Pro- 
ceeds — For mining expenses. Underwriter — Bel-Air 
Securities Co., Provo, Utah. 


® Good Luck Glove Co., Carbondale, Ill. (2/20) 
Jan. 30 filed $550,000 of 6% 10-year convertible sub- 
ordinated debentures due April 1, 1966. Price—100% 
of principal amount. Proceeds—To repurchase stock of 
company held by C. T. Houghten. Underwriter—Edward 
D. Jones & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Grammes (L. F.) & Sons, Inc., Allentown, Pa. 

Jan. 27 (letter of notification) 1,279 shares of common 
steck (no par) to be offered to present stockholders and 
employees. Price—$22 per share. Preceeds—To increase 
working capital. Office — Jordan & Union Sts., Allen- 
town, Pa. Underwriter—None. 
% Grand Canyon Broadcasters, Inc., Phoenix, Ariz. 
Jan. 26 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds—For ex- 
penses incident to operating a radio broadcasting station. 
@ffice — 32 West Jefferson St., Phoenix, Ariz. Under- 
writer—None. 


Guaranty Income Life Insurance Co. 
Dec. 30 (letter of notification) 24,000 shares of capital 
e€tock (par $5) to be offered first to stockholders; then 
policyholders and the public. Price—$10 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—-For working capital. Address—P. O. Box 2231, 
Baton Rouge, La. Underwriter—None. 


Gulf Natural Gas Corp., New Orleans, La. 
Dec. 30 filed $600,000 of 10-year 5% debentures due 
Jan. 1, 1966. Price—100% of principal amount. Pro- 
weeds—-For construction costs. Underwriter—None. 
® Guif Oil Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Jan. 10 filed 1,534,446 shares of capital stock (par $25) 
being offered in exchange for shares of common stock 
ot Warren Petroleum Corp. in the ratio of four shares of 
Gulf for each five shares of Warren. If, prior to the 
expiration of the offer, less than 1,753,133 Warren shares 
(90%) but at least 1,558,340 shares (80%) are deposited 
thereunder, Gulf may at its option accept all shares of 
Warren so deposited. Offer will expire on March 2, 
unless extended to April 2. 

Hammermill Paper Co., Erie, Pa. 
Dec. 20 filed 166,400 shares of common stock (par $2.50) 
te be offered in exchange for shares of capital stock 
of Watervliet Paper Co. in the ratio of 26 shares of 
Hammermill common stock for each 25 shares of Water- 
vifet stock. This offer is subject to acceptance by hold- 
ers of at least 128.000 shares (80% of outstanding Water- 


viiet stock). Underwriter — None. Statement effective 
Jan. 10. 


Helio Aircraft Corp., Canton, Mass. 
Dec. 29 filed 150,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Preceeds—For im- 
@Provements, research, development and working capital. 
@ffiee—Metropolitan Airport, Canton (Norwood P. O.), 
Mass. Underwriter—To be supplied by amendment. 

Helio Aircraft Corp., Canton, Mass. 
Nov. 3 (letter of notification) 24,000 shares of common 
etock. Price—$5 per share. Proceeds—For administra- 
tive and engineering expenses. Office — Metropolitan 
cape rt, Canton (Norwood P. O.), Mass. Underwriter— 

‘one. 

Hometrust Corp., Inc., Montgomery, Ala. 
Jan. 5 filed 125,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—$5 per share. Proceeds—To expand operations 
of subsidiary and increase investment therein. Under- 
writer—None. 

Household Gas Service, Inc. 
Jan. 6 (letter of notification) 920 shares of 6% cumula- 
tive preferred stock. Price—At par ($25 per share) and 
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accrued dividends. Proceeds—To repay indebtedness and 
for working capital. Office — Clinton, N. Y. Under- 
writer—Mohawk Valley Investing Co., Utica, N. Y. 


Hydro-Loc, Inc., Seattle, Wash. 
Oct. 25 (letter of notification) 1,674 shares of capital 
stock. Price—At par ($100 per share). Proceeds—For 
working capital, etc. Office—603 Central Bldg., Seattle 
4, Wash. Underwriter—Pacific Brokerage Co. of Seattle, 
Wash. 


ideal-Aerosmith, Inc., Hawthorne, Calif. 
Dec. 16 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of capital 
stock (par $1). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds — For 
equipment, machinery, inventory, etc. Office—12909 So. 
Cerise Ave., Hawthorne, Calif. Underwriter—Samuel B. 
Franklin & Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


indian Monument Uranium Mining Corp. 
Sept. 6 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—i0 cents per share. 
Preceeds — For expenses incident to mining activities. 
Office—205 Byington Building, Reno, Nev. Underwriter 
—Richard L. Dineley, same address. 


inland Mineral Resources Corp., N. Y. 
Dec. 12 (letter of notification) 600,000 shares of com- 
ron stock (par one cent). Price—50 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For mining expenses. Office—42 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. Underwriter—G. F. Rothschild & Co., 
same address. 


Insulated Circuits, Inc., Belleville, N. J. 
Nov. 10 filed 100,000 shares of 6% convertible preferred 
stock (cumulative if and to the extent earned). Price— 
At par ($5 per share). Proceeds—For general corporate 
purposes. Underwriter — Alexander Watt & Co., Inc., 
New York. 


international Basic Metals, Inc. 
Jan. 27 (letter of notification) 1,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Priee — 25 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For mining expenses. Office—155 West South 
Temple St., Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter—Melvin 
G. Flegal & Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


international Investors Inc., New York 
Aug. 23 filed 200,000 shares of capital stock (par $1). 
Price—At market. Proceeds—For investment. Business 
—To invest in foreign securities of the free world out- 
side of the United States. Underwriter—I. I. I. Securi- 
ties Corp., 76 Beaver St., New York, N. Y. 

international Metals Corp. 
Oct. 4 filed 400,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
eents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds—To finance ex- 
ploration and development of mining properties of Re- 
cursos Mineros Mexicanos, S. A., Mexican subsidiary, 
and to discharge note. Office — Houston, Tex. Under- 
writer—Gearhart & Otis, Inc., New York. 


international Plastic Industries Corp. 
Oct. 12 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds— 
For advances to Arliss Co., Inc. for purchase of equip- 
ment, etc. Office — 369-375 DeKalb Ave., Brooklyn 5, 
N. Y. Underwriter—Kamen & Co., New York. 


@® Investors Loan Corp., Frederick, Md. 

Jan. 23 (letter of notification) 4,900 shares of 6% cumu- 
lative preferred stock (par $50) and 24,500 shares of 
common stock (par $1) to be offered in units of one 
share of preferred and five shares of common stock. 
Price—$61 per unit. Proceeds — To be applied to the 
general funds of the company. Office—12 South Market 
St., Frederick, Md. Underwriter — White, Weld & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Isras’’ Israel-Rassco Investment Co., Ltd. 
Sept. 28 filed 9,000 ordinary shares. Price—At par (100 
Israel pounds each, or about $55 in U. S. funds), payable 
in State of Israel Independence Issue Bonds only. Offiee 
—Tel Aviv, Israel. Underwriter — Rassco Israel Corp, 
New York. 

Kansas Gas & Electric Co. (2/27) 

Jan. 27 filed $7,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 1986. 
Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for construction pro- 
gram. Underwriter — To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
Union Securities Corp. and Stone & Webster Securities 
Corp. (jointly); Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane (jointly); Lehman Bro- 
thers and Bear, Stearns & Co. (jointly); Blyth & Co., 
Ine. ard The First Boston Corp. (jointly); Glore, Forgan 
& Co. and Goldman, Sachs & Co. (jointly); Harriman 
Ripley & Co., Inc. Bids—Expected to be received up to 
11 a.m. (EST) on Feb. 27. 

Kansas Gas & Electric Co. (2/27) 

Jan. 27 filed 200,000 shares of common stock (no par). 
Preceeds—To repay bank loans and for construction pro- 
gram. Underwriter—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Glore, Forgan & Co. and 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. (jointly); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane, Kidder, Peabody & Co. and White, 
Weld & Co. (jointly); Lehman Brothers; Union Securi- 
ties Corp. Bids—-Expected to be received up to 11 a.m. 
(EST) on Feb. 27. 

%* Kassel Base Metals, Inc. 

Feb. 6 (letter of notification) 120,000 shares of capital 
stock (par 10 cents), of which 20,000 shares are being 
sold by Burt Hamilton Co. and 100,000 shares by Kassel 
company. Price—$2.25 per share. Proceeds—For min- 
ing expenses. Office—1019 Adolphus Tower Bidg., Dal- 
las, Texas. Underwriter—First Western Corp., Denver, 
Colorado. 

Kendon Electronics Co., Inc. 

Oct. 27 (letter of notification) 60,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—40 cents per share. Proceeds 
—To Nicholas J. Papadakos, the selling stockholder. Of- 
fice—129 Pierrepont St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Underwriter— 
20th Century Pioneer Securities Co., New York. 
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® Koppers Company, Inc. (2/21) 
Jan. 30 filed 300,000 shares of common stock (par $10). 
Price — To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For 


expansion program. Underwriter — The First Boston 
Corp., New York. 


Lawyers Mortgage & Title Co. 

Jan. 11 (letter of notification) 60,412 shares of common 
stock (par 65 cents) to be offered first to stockholders. 
Maxwell M. Powell (Vice-President) and Rudolph J. 
Welti (a director) will purchase up to a total of 10,000 
shares each of any unsubscribed shares. Price—$1.50 per 
share. Proceeds — For working capital. Offiee — 115 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. Underwriter—None. 


Life Underwriters Insurance Co., Shreveport, La. 
Sept. 26 filed 100,000 shares of common stock (par 25 
cents) to be offered for subscription by present stock- 
holders of record July 21, 1955 on the basis of one new 
share for each four shares held; rights to expire 45 days 
from the commencement of the offering, after which 
unsold shares will be offered to public. Price—$8.75 per 
share to stockholders; $10 per share to public. Proceeds 
—For expansion and working capital. Underwriter— 
None. 

Lisbon Uranium Corp. 
Dec. 26 filed 1,306,209 shares of common stock (par 15¢) 
to be offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record Jan. 27, 1956, at the rate of three new shares 
for each ten shares held (with an additional subscription 
privilege); rights to expire on Feb. 10. Price—$4 per 
share. Proceeds—To repay advances by Atlas Corp. of 
approximately $4,039,000, which has or will be used to 
acquire option to purchase the so-called Barrett claims 
and pay balance of purchase price; for exploration and 
drilling expenses, and for other corporate purposes. Of- 
fice—Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter—None, but 
Wasatch Corp., a subsidiary of Atlas Corp., will pur- 
chase any unsubscribed shares. 


Little Mac Uranium Co. 
Sept. 12 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of capi- 
tal stock. Price—At par (10 cents per share). Proceeds 
—For mining expenses. Office—440 West 3rd North, Salt 


Lake City, Utah. Underwriter—Skyline Securities, Inc., 
Denver, Colo. 


% Lo-Kno-Pla Corp., El Cajon, Calif. 

Feb. 1 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—To buy 
equipment, to retire current liabilities and for working 
capital. Office—1531 Luke Lane, El Cajon, Calif. Under- 


writer—Clarence L. Alling, 139 No. Virginia St., Reno, 
Nevada. 


Long Island Arena, Inc. (2/15) 
Jan. 25 filed 525,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents). Price—$1.50 per share. Proceeds—For construc- 
tion of arena. Office—Commack, L. I., N. Y. Underwriter 
—Dunne & Co., New York. 


%* Los Angeles Airways, Inc. 

Jan. 26 (letter of notification) 1,075 shares of common 
stock (par $10). Price—$54 per share. Proceeds—To 
two selling stockholders. Office — 5901 West Imperial 
Highway, Los Angeles, Calif. Underwriter—None. 


Lost Canyon Uranium & Oil Co. 
Oct. 6 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of non- 
assessable capital stock (par one cent). Price—10 cents 
per share. Proceeds—For expenses incident to mining 
operations. Office — Simms Bldg., Albuquerque, N. M. 
Underwriter—Mid-America Securities Inc. of Utah, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 


® Lowenstein (M.) & Sons, Inc. (2/15) 

Jan. 20 filed $40,000,000 of 25-year subordinate deben- 
tures due Feb. 1, 1981. Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—To repay bank loans; approximately 
$5,000,000 to pay balance of purchase price of the inven- 
tories of the cotton division of Pacific Mills; and $5,718,- 
336 will be used in connection with the redemption of 
54,984 shares of 44%,% cumulative preferred stock, series 
A, at $104 per share, plus accrued dividends; and for 


working capital. Underwriter—Eastman, Dillon & Co, 
New York. 


Mansfield Telephone Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
Nov. 4 (letter of notification) 6,600 shares of 5% pre- 
ferred stock. Priee—At par ($50 per share). Preeeeds 
—To reduce short term indebtedness and for construction 
program. Office—35 Park Avenue East, Mansfield, Ohio, 
Underwriter—None. 

Manufacturers Cutter Corp. 
Oct. 18 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares’ of class A 
common stock. Priee—At par ($1 per share). Preceeds— 
To repay loans, and for new equipment and. working 
capital. Business—Cutting tools. Office—275 Jefferson 
St., Newark, N. J. Underwriter—Paul C. Fergusom & Co., 
same city. 
% Marine Midiand Corp. 
Feb. 6 filed 65,500 shares of common stock (par $5) to 
be offered in exchange for outstanding common stock 
of The First Bank of Herkimer at rate of 6% shares of 
Marine Midland common for each share of First National 
common held as of record Feb. 24, 1956. 


Mari-Gro, Iinc., San Francisco, Calif. 
Oct. 6 (letter of notification) 172,500 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$l per share. Proceeds— 
For mining expenses and expenses incident to selling 
a soil conditioner. Office—681 Market St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


Mercantile Acceptance Corp. of California, Calif. 
Jan. 18 (letter of notification) 15,000 shares of 5% cumu- 
lative first preferred stock. Price — At par ($20 per 
share). Proceeds — For working capital. Office — 333 
Montgomery St., San Francisco, Calif. Underwriter— 
Guardian Securities Corp., San Francisco, Calif. 
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Midiand General Hospital, Inc., Bronx, N. Y. 
Jan. 12 filed 24,120 shares of common stock (no par) 
and 30,000 shares of $6 dividend preferred stock (no 
par). The company does not intend presently to sell 
more stock than is required to raise, at most, $2,700,000. 
Price — $100 per share. Proceeds — For construction, 
working capital, reserve, etc. Underwriter—None. 


@ Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co. (2/16-17) 
Jan. 27 filed 261,816 shares of class A common stock 
(par $7.50), of which 211,816 shares are being sold by 
certain stockholders, and 50,000 shares by the company. 
Price--To be supplied by amendment. Preceeds—To- 
gether with other funds, to purchase the remaining 50% 
stock interest in the Dexter Folder Co., Pearl River, N. Y. 
Office—Chicago, Ill. Underwriter — Smith, Barney & 
Co., New York. 


* Mineral Projects-Venture Co., Ltd., Madison, N. J. 
Feb. 7 filed $4,000,000 of participations in capital as lim- 
ited partnership interests in the venture to be sold in 
minimum units of $25,000. Proceeds—For expenses in- 
cidental to oil exploration program. Underwriter—Min- 
eral Projects Co., Ltd., on “‘best efforts basis.” 


% Mississippi Power Co. (3/1) 

Feb. 3 filed $4,000,060 of first mortgage bonds due March 
1, 1986 and 40,060 shares of cumulative preferred stock 
(par $100). Proceeds — Toward the construction or ac- 
quisition of permanent improvements, extensions and 
additions to the company’s utility plant. Underwriters— 
To be determined by competitive bidding. Probab!2 bid- 
ders: (1) For bonds—Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; Lehman Brothers; Kid- 
der, Peabody & Co.; Union Securities Corp., Equitable 
Securities Corp. and Drexel & Co. (jointly). (2) For 
preferred stock—W. C. Langley & Co.; Glore, Forgan & 
Co. and Sterne, Agee & Leach (jointly); The First Bos- 
ton Corp.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & Co. and 
White, Weld & Co. (jointly). Bids—To be received up 
to 11 a.m. (EST) on March 1 at office of Southern Serv- 
ices, Inc., Room 1600, 250 Park Ave., New York eo 


Modern Homes Corp., Dearborn, Mich. 
Jan. 20 filed 125,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—$4 per share. Proceeds—To reduce current liabil- 
ities, to finance contemplated increased volume of busi- 
ness and for working capital. Business — Manufactures 
and sells prefabricated homes. Underwriter—Campbell, 
McCarty & Co., Inc., Detroit, Mich. 


Mohawk Silica Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Oct. 3 (letter of notification) 3,000 shares of 8% cumu- 
lative preferred stock. Price — At par ($50 per share). 
Proceeds—For processing plant, heavy equipment, and 
working capital. Office—2508 Auburn Ave., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Underwriter — W. E. Hutton & Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Monitor Exploration Co., Denver, Colo. 
Dec. 9 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
etock (par five cents). Price—$1l per share. Proceeds— 
For mining expenses. Office—623 First National Bank 
Building, Denver 2, Colo. Underwriter — Globe Secu- 
rities Corp., Jersey City, N. J. 


% Morrison Knudsen Co., Inc. 

Jan. 26 (letter of notification) 7,228 shares of common 
stock (par $10) to be offered to employees of corpora- 
tion and of Broadway Holding Co., pursuant to Em- 
ployees Stock Purchase Plan. Price—$2 per share below 
market price. Proceeds—To reimburse company, in part, 
for cost of purchase of said shares on the open market. 


Mt. Vernon Mining & Development Co. 
Nov. 16 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds— 
For mining expenses. Office—422 Continental Bank 
Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter — Ackerson- 
Hackett Investment Co., 701 Continental Bank Bldg., 
same city. 


* National Distillers Products Corp. 

Feb. 3 filed an aggregate of $1,731,771 of interests in 
company’s Employees’ Savings and Stock Purchase Plan, 
and 86,589 shares of common stock (par $5) which may 
be purchased under the Plan. 


National Lithium Corp., Denver, Colo. 

Dec. 27 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stock (par one cent). Price—$1l per share. Proceeds— 
For mining expenses. Office — 556 Denver Club Bldg., 
Denver, Colo. Underwriter — Investment Service Co., 
same city. 

Jan. 13 (letter of notification) 5,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par ($10 per share). Proceeds—To pro- 
vide funds for operating expenses for the first year and 
for working capital. Underwriter—None. 


National Old Line Insurance Co. 

Nov. 15 filed 50,000 shares of class A common stock 
(par $2) and 50,000 shares of class B common stock 
(par $2). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Pro- 
ceeds — To selling stockholders. Office — Little Rock, 
Ark. UWnderwriter—Equitable Securities Corp... Nach- 
ville, Tenn., and New York, N. Y. Offering—Indefinitely 
postponed. 


Natural Power Corp. of America, Moab, Utah 
Sept. 7 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of non- 
assessable common stock (par one cent). Price—$1 per 
share. Proceeds—For expenses incident to mining ac- 
— Underwriter—Western Bond & Share Co., Tulsa, 

a. 


Nevada Mercury Corp., Winnemucca, Nev. 
Sept. 16 (letter of notification) 1,500,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—20 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For expenses incident to mining activities. 
Office—Professional Building, Winnemucca, Nev. Un- 
derwriter—Shelley, Roberts & Co., Denver, Colo. 


Nevada Natural Gas Pipe Line Co. 

Jan. 30 filed $1,000,000 of 542% subordinated sinking 
fund debentures due March 1, 1976, and 160,000 shares 
of common stock (par $1) to be offered in units of $25 
of debentures and four shares of stock. Price—$50.50 per 
unit. Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for new con- 
struction. Office—Las Vegas, Nev. Underwriter—First 
California Co., San Francisco, Calif. 


New South Textile Millis, Jackson, Miss. 
Jan. 13 filed 2,298,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—$3 per share. Proceeds—For acquisition of prop- 
erties and general corporate purposes. Underwriter— 
To be named by amendment. 


* New York & Northeastern Strawberry 
Association, Inc., Honeoye Falis, N. Y. (3/1) 
Feb. 2 (letter of notification) 2,000 shares of class A 
stock and 5,000 shares of class B stock. Price—At par 
($10 per share). Proceeds — For buildings, equipment 

and working capital. Underwriter—None. 


Nicholson (W. H.) & Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Jan. 16 filed 20,000 shares of common stock (par $5). 
Price—$25 per share. Proceeds — For working capital. 
Underwriter—None. A. E. Nicholson Jr. of Kingston, Pa. 
is President. 


North American Contracting Corp. 
Jan. 19 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$l per share. Proceeds— 
For expenses incidental in general contracting and con- 
struction business. Office—9480 New Fort Road, Fort 
Washington, Md. Underwriter — The Matthew Corp., 
Washington, D. C. 


North Pittsburgh Telephone Co., Gibsonia, Pa. 
Jan. 6 (letter of notification) 4,000 shares of common 
stock to be offered for subscription by stockholders. 
Price—At par ($25 per share). Proceeds—To be used to 
reduce the demand notes outstanding. Office—Gibsonia, 
Allegheny County, Pa. Underwriter—None. 


Northern States Power Co. (Minn.) (2/29) 

Jan. 20 filed 1¢0,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock 
(par $100). Proceeds — To repay bank loans and for 
construction program. Underwriter—To be determined 
by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Blyth & Co., 
Inc. and The First Boston Corp. (jointly); Lehman Bro- 
thers and Riter & Co. (jointly); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane; Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. and Union 
Securities Corp. (jointly). Bids—Tentatively expected 
to be received up to 11 a.m. (CST) on Feb. 29. 


@® Northern States Power Co. (Minn.) (2/29) 
Jan. 20 filed 670,920 shares of common stock (par $5) 
to be offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record March 1 at the rate of one new share for 
each 20 shares held; rights to expire on March 20. 
Proceeds — To repay bank loans and for construction 
program. Underwriter—To be determined by competi- 
tive bidding. Probable bidders: The First Boston Corp., 
Blyth & Co., Inc. and Kuhn, Loeb & Co. (jointly); Leh- 
man Brothers and Riter & Co. (jointly); Smith, Barney 
& Co.; White, Weld & Co. and Glore, Forgan & Co. 
(jointly). Bids—Tentatively expected to be received up 
to 10 a.m. (CST) on Feb. 29. 


Oak Mineral & Oil Corp., Farmington, N. M. 
Nov. 8 (letter of notification) 2,000,000 shares of common 
stock (par five cents). Price—15 cents per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For exploration and development and other gen- 
eral corporate purposes. Underwriter—Philip Gordon & 
Co., New York. 


Paria Uranium & Oil Corp. 
Oct. 17 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par five cents). Price—10 cents per share. 
Proceeds — For mining expenses. Office —- Newhouse 
Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter — Western 
States Investment Co., Tulsa, Okla. 


® Pawnee Oil & Gas Co., Tu'sa, Okla. 

Jan. 26 (letter of notification) 24,500 shares of common 
stock to be offered to officers and directors of the com- 
pany pursuant to stock purchase warrants expiring June 
10, 1960 and to one of its principal stockholders. Price— 
$2 per share. Proceeds—To be added to working cap- 
ital. Office—205 Kennedy Bldg., Tulsa, Okla. Under- 
writer—None. 


Penn Precision Products, Inc., Reading, Pa. 

Nov. 3 (letter of notification) 3,857 shares of common 
stock (no par), of which 2,000 shares are to be offered 
for subscription by existing stockholders at $12 per 
share, and 1,857 shares to non-stockholders who are resi- 
dents of Pennsylvania at $14 per share. Proceeds—For 
purchase of mill. Office — 501 Crescent Ave., Reading, 
Pa. Underwriter—None. 


% Pennsylvania Citrus Groves, Inc. 

Feb. 3 (letter of notification) 50,000 shares of common 
stock (par $2). Price—$2.50 per share. Proceeds—Ex- 
penses for acquiring, planting, developing and maintain- 
ing citrus fruit groves and marketing the fruit. Office 
—610 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Underwriter— 
None. 


Piasecki Aircraft Corp. (2/27-3/2) 
Jan. 17 filed 200,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — To 
repay outstanding notes and for working capital. Office 
—Philadelphia, Pa. Underwriter — Emanuel, Deetjen & 
Co., New York. 


Piedmont Label Co., Inc., Bedford, Va. 
Dec. 19 (letter of notification) 8,060 shares of common 
stock being offered for subscription by stockholders of 
record Jan. 25 on the basis of one share for each 3% 
shares held; rights to expire on Feb. 14. Unsubscribed 
shares to be offered to public. Priee—$14 per share to 
stockholders and $15 to public. Proceeds—To finance 
construction of an addition to plant re. printing of 
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lithographed labels for cans, bottles, boxes, etc. Office 
—311 West Depot St., Bedford, Va. Underwriter—Scott, 
Horner & Mason, Inc., Lynchburg, Va. 


Pipelife Corp., Tulsa, Okla. 
Nov. 29 filed 115,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—$4 per share. Proceeds—To pay current accounts 
and notes payable; for research and development; and 
general corporate purposes. Underwriter — North 
American Securities Co., Tulsa, Okla. 


Pittman Drilling & Oil Co., independence, Kan. 
Sept. 6 (letter of notification) 60,000 shares of 6% non- 
cumulative preferred stock (par $5) and 60,000 shares 
of common steck (par 10 cents) to be offered in units of 
ene share of each. Price—$5 per unit. Proceeds—For 
payment of note and working capital. Office—420 Citi- 
zens National Bank Bldg., Independence, Kan. Under- 
writer—Dewitt Investment Co., Wilmington, Del. 


@ Poloron Products, Inc. (2/15-17) 

Jan. 27 filed 200,000 shares of class A stock (par $1), of 
which 100,000 shares are to be sold for account of the 
company and 100,000 for selling stockholders. Price—To 
be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — For working 
capital. Business—Accessories for picnics, etc. Office— 
New Rochelle, N. Y. Underwriter—Hayden, Stone & 
Co., New York. 


Prudential Loan Corp., Washington, D. C. 
Nov. 22 filed 111,000 shares of 44-cent cumulative prior 
preferred stock (par $5) and 55,500 shares of 10-cent par 
common stock to be offered in units of one share of 
preferred stock and one-half share of common stock. 
Price—$6.75 per unit. Proceeds—For general corporate 
purposes. Underwriter — Straus, Blosser & McDowell, 
Chicago, Il. 
®@ Radiation, Inc., Meibourne, Fla. (2/14) 
Jan. 13 filed 150,000 shares of class A common stock 
(par 25 cents). Price—$5 per share. Proceeds—To retire 
unsecured notes; to expand facilities; for working capi- 
tal, etc. Underwriter—Johnson, Lane, Space & Co., Inc., 
Savannah, Ga. 
@ Raytone Screen Corp. (2/14) 
Jan. 9 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$3 per share. Proceeds— 
To pay current liabilities and for working capital. Busi- 
ness—Manufacture and sale of motion picture theatre 
screens and distribution of screen paint. Office — 165 
Clermont Ave., Brooklyn 5, N. Y. Underwriter—A. J. 
Grayson & Co., Inc., Hempstead and New York, N. ¥. 


Real Estate Clearing House, Inc. 

Sept. 14 (letter of notification) 270,000 shares of 7% 
cumulative preferred stock (par $1) and 135,000 shares 
of common stock (par five cents) to be offered in units 
of two shares of preferred and one share of common 
stock. Price—$2.05 per unit. Proceeds—For working 
capital, etc. Office—161 West 54th Street, New York, 
N. Y. Underwriter—Choice Securities Corp., 35 East 
12th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Redlands Oil Co., Ltd. 
Jan. 23 filed $1,000,000 of partnership interests to be 
offered in minimum amounts of $25,000. Proceeds—To 
acquire leases for drilling for oil and gas and for devel- 
opment costs. Underwriter — Name to be supplied by 
amendment. 

Reno Hacienda, Inc., Inglewood, Calif. 
Dec. 19 filed 4,000,000 shares of common stock. Price— 
At par ($1 per share). Preceeds—To purchase real prop- 
erty, for construction of buildings and other facililles 
and for general corporate purposes. Underwriter—Wil- 
son & Bayley Investment Co. 


fic Benefit Insurance Co., Tucson, Ariz. 

Sept. 30 filed 150,000 units in a dividend trust and steck 
procurement agreement to be offered to certain mem- 
bers of the general public who are acceptable applicants 
and who are to become active policyholders in the com- 
pany. Price—$2 per unit. Proceeds—For general cor- 
porate purposes. Underwriter—None; to be oftered by 
Leo Rich, Robert Kissel and Sidney M. Gilberg, as Trus~ 
tees. 

‘Reynolds Minerals Corp., Denver, Colo. 
Jan. 30 (letter of notification) 40,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price — $6 per share. Proceeds — For 
mining expenses. Office—822 First National Bank Bldg., 
Denver 2, Colo. Underwriter—Luckhurst & Co., Inc., 
New York. 

Reynolds Mining & Development Corp. 
Nov. 22 filed 1,500,000 shares of common stock (per 
one cent). Price--50 cents per share. Proceeds—For 
working capital and mining expenses. Office — Moab, 
Utah. Underwriter — The Matthew Corp., Washingter, 
nm. & 
% Rhodesian Anglo American Ltd. (Londo, Eng.) 
Feb. 6 filed $50,000 of American depositary receipts for 
ordinary shares. 

Riddie Airlines, Inc., Miami, Fla. 
Dec. 20 filed 967,500 shares of common stock (par 19 
cents) to be offered for subscription by stockholders at 
the rate of one new share for each four shares h&l& 
(with an oversubscription privilege). [The com pany haa 
obtained frorn certain stockholders waivers of subscrin- 
tion rights applicable to not less than 100,000 shares arg 
such shares are to be offered to the general public free 
of the stockholders’ prior rights.] Price—To be sup- 
plied by amendment. Proceeds—To repay bank loan 
and for working capital. Underwriter—Eisele & King, 
Tibaire, Stout & Co., New York. 
% Ritter Finance Co., Inc., 

Wyncote, Pa. (2/27-3/2) 

Feb. 6 filed $1,000,000 of 534% subordinated sinking 
fund debentures due 1971 and 125,000 shares of class B 
(non-voting) common stock. Price—To be supplied by 
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Proceeds — For making of loans and to 
Underwriter — Stroud & Co., Inc., 


amendment. 
reduce bank debt. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
% Rodar Leasing Corp. of Florida . 
Feb. 2 (letter of notification) 4,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—$10 per share. Proceeds—for expansion 
of operations. Office—Avondale Estates, Ga. Under- 
writer—None. 

Rogers Corp., Rogers, Conn. 
Oct. 3 (jetter of notification) a minimum of 5,883 shares 
and a maximum of 7,453 shares of class B commcr 
stock to be offered to stockholders on a basis of one 
ghare for each four shares held. Price—($29 per share). 
Proceeds—To replenish working capital due to losses 
sustained in recent flood. Underwriter—None . 


Rokeach (I.) & Sons, Inc., Flushing, N. Y. 

Jan. 27 filed 400,000 shares of common stock (par $1), of 
which 374,000 shares are to be offered for the account 
of the company and 26,000 shares for selling stockhold- 
ers. Price—$3 per share. Proceeds—To eliminate bor- 
rowings from commercial factors and enable the com- 
pany to finance its own accounts; for working capital; 
and other general corporate purposes. Business—Manu- 
facturer of kosher food products, soaps and cleansers. 
Underwriter—Jay W. Kaufmann & Co., New York. 


Rowan Controller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Dec. 20 (letter of notification) 6,935 shares of common 
stock (par $10) to be offered for subscription by stock- 
holders. Price—$14 per share. Proceeds—For develop- 
ment of new products and working capital re. manufac- 
ture and sale of electrical controllers. Office—2313-2315 
Homewood Ave., Baltimore, Md. Underwriter—None. 


Royal McBee Corp., New York 
Jan. 12 filed 191,884 shares of common stock (par $1) 
being offered for subscription by common s:ockholders 
of record Jan, 31, 1956 at the rate of one new share for 
each seven shares held; rights to expire on Feb. 13. 
Price—$24.50 per share. Proceeds—For equipment and 
working capital. Underwriter—Kuhn, Loeb & Co., New 
York. 

Royal Oil & Gas Co., Denver, Colo. 
Jan. 20 (letter of notification) 5,978,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—Five cents per share. 
Proceeds—For expenses incident to oil and gas produc- 
tion. Office—534 Commonwealth Building, Denver, Colo. 
Underwriter—Columbia Securities Co., Denver, Colo. 
% Rush Uranium Corp., Dolores, Colo. 
Jan. 20 (letter of notification) 4,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price — 71% cents per share. 
Proceeds—For mining expenses. Address—P. O. Box 711, 
Dolores, Colo. Underwriter—None. 


% Ryder System, Inc., Miami, Fla. (2/23) 

Jan. 30 filed 151,050 shares of common stock (par $5). 
Price — To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To 
help finance purchase of five other truck lines. Under- 
writer—Blyth & Co., Inc., New York. 


St. Louis Steel Casting, Inc., St. Louis (2/15) 
Jan. 25 filed 280,000 shares of common stock (par five 
cents). Price — $6.10 per share. Proceeds — To reduce 
bank loans. Underwriter—A. G. Edwards & Sons, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


San Juan Racing Association, Inc., Puerto Rico, 
Sept. 27 filed 4,000,000 shares of common stock (par 50 
cents), of which 3,800,000 will be represented by 3,000,000 
voting trust certificates and 800,000 warrants. These of- 
ferings are to be made in two parts: (1) an offering, at 
50 cents per share, of 200,000 shares for subscription by 
stockholders of record April 30, 1955, on a two-for-one 
basis; and (2) a public offering of 3,000,000 shares, to be 
represented by voting trust certificates, at 58.8235 cents 
per share: Proceeds—For racing plant construction. Un- 
derwriter—None. Hyman N. Glickstein, of New York 
City, is Vice-President. 
® Saratoga Plastics, Inc. (2/10) 

Jan. 20 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $1). Price—$1.75 per share. Proceeds— 
To strengthen the over-all financial structure of the 
company. Office—North Walpole, N. H. Underwriter— 
First New Hampshire Corp., Concord, N. H. 

te ot a Brick Co. 

; iled 325,000 shares of capital stock ar $1). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. eae — ae 
prepayment of outstanding 542% sinking fund bonds due 
1970; balance for general corporate purposes, including 
additions and improvements and working capital. Under- 
writer — Barrett Herrick & Co., Inc., New York City. 

Seaboard Drug Co., Inc. 
Jan. 19 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of Class A 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds— 
For purchase of Mericin, Calona and Avatrol; market 
testing of Homatrone; and for working capital. Office— 


21 West 45th St., New York, N. Y. Underwriter—Foster- 
Mann, Inc., New York City. 


Shangrila Uranium Corp. 
Dec. 30 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds— 


For mining expenses. Underwriter—Western States In- 
vestment Co., Tulsa, Okla. 


Shumway’s Broken Arrow Uranium, Inc. 
Nov. 7 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds— 
For mining expenses. Office—Moab, Utah. Underwriter 


saenerson-Hackett Investment Co., Salt Lake City, 


% Slade (A. E.) Agency, Inc. 
Feb. 6 (letter of notification) 500 shares of 6% cumu- 
Jative preferred stock. Price—At par ($100 per share) 
Proceeds—For expansion and working capital. Office 
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32-22 Steinway Street, Long Island City 3, N. Y. Busi- 
ness—General insurance agency and insurance broker- 
age. Underwriter—None. 

@ Siick Airways, Inc., Burkank, Calif. (2/21) 

Jan. 31 filed 422,992 shares cf common stock (no par) to 
be offered for subscription by stockholders at the rate 
of one new share for each share held of record Feb. 17, 
1956; rights to expire on March 6. Price—To be supplied 


by amendment. Proceeds — To renay certain indebted- 
ness; to purchase additional equipment and facilities; 
and for working capital. Underwriter — Auchincloss, 


Parker & Redpath, Washington, D. C., and New York. 
% Sonic Research Corp., Boston, Mass. 
Feb. 3 (letter of notification) $30,000 of non-bearing 
interest notes (in denominations of $1,500 each). Price— 
6622% of face amount. Proceeds—For working capital. 
Office—15 Chardon St., Boston, Mass. Underwriter— 
None. 
@® Southern California Edison Co. (2/15) 
Jan. 23 filed 1,200,000 shares of cumulative preferred 
stock (par $25). Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds—To retire outstanding bank loans and for new 
construction. Underwriters — The First Boston Corp., 
New York, and Dean Witter & Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
*% Southern Indiana Gas & Electric Co. (2/23) 
Feb. 2 filed 83,030 shares of common stock (no par), to 
be offered for subscription by common stockholders of 
record Feb. 21, 1956 on the basis of one new share for 
each 11 shares held; rights to expire on March 8. Price 
—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For repay- 
ment of bank loans and for new construction. Under- 
writer—Smith, Barney & Co., New York. 

Southern Mining & Milling Co. 
Sept. 14 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—$l per share. Proceeds 
—For expenses incident to mining activities. Offices— 
Healey Building, Atlanta Ga., and 4116 No. 15th Avenue, 
Ptoenix, Ariz. Underwriter — Franklin Securities ‘Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


@® Southern Oxygen Co., Bladensburg, Md. (2/23) 
Feb. 1 filed $2,650,000 of 6% convertible subordinated 
debentures due April 1, 1966, of which $1,400,000 prin- 
cipal amount will be offered in exchange for presently 
outstanding 6% convertible subordinated debentures 
due 1962, par for par. The old debentures have been 
called for redemption and payment March 31, 1956 at 
10012% and accrued interest. On exchanges the one-half 
of 1% redemption premium will be paid. Price—To be 
supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To redeem old de- 
bentures, to purchase property and equipment, for new 
construction and working capital. Underwriters—John- 
ston, Lemon & Co., Washington, D. C., and Union Secu- 
rities Corp., New York. 


Southwest Manufacturing Co. of Little Kock, Ark. 
Jan. 17 (letter of notification) $100,000 of 6% convertible 
debentures due 1965 and 20,000 shares of common stock 
(par $1). Price—Of debentures, at par (in denominations 
of $1,000 each); and of stock, $5 per share. Proceeds— 
For expansior. program. Office—Little Rock, Ark. Un- 
derwriters—Hill, Crawford & Lanford, Inc., and South- 
ern Securities Corp., both of Little Rock, Ark. 


% Southwestern Public Service Co. (2/29) 

Feb. 3 filed $10,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 1981 
and 120,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock (par 
$25). Price—To be suvplied by amendment. Proceeds— 
To repay bank loans. Underwriter—Dillon, Read & Co. 
Inc., New York. 


% Spokane Natural Gas Co. (2/28) 

Feb. 2 filed $3,505,000 of subordinate interim notes due 
Jan. 31, 1962 and 70,100 shares of common stock (par 
$1) to be offered in units of $50 of notes and one share 
of stock which will not be separately transferable until 
May 31, 1956. Price — To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds—Together with funds from bank loan of $6,- 
275,000, for construction program. Underwriter—White; 
Weld & Co., New York. 


Spurr Mining Corp. 
Nov. 9 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—$1l1 per share. Proeée@#<—For mining ex- 
penses. Underwriter—Cavalier S&@iities-Od= Washing- 
ton, D. C. — 


% State Bond & Mortgage Co., New Uim, Minn. 
Feb. 6 filed (by amendment) an additional $2,000,000 of 
accumulative certificates, series 115, and $12,009,000 of 
accumulative certificates, series 120. 


% Stein Roe & Farnham Fund, fnc., Chicago, Il. 
Feb. 6 filed (by amendment) an additional 209,000 shares 
of capital stock. Price—At-par. Proeeéds For invest- 
ment. ’ 


. ear a Se 


Strategic Metals, Inc., Fungstoniay: Mevada 
Jan. 4 (letter of notification} 1,200000-shares of com-= 


mon stock. Price—25 cents per share. -Preeeeds—For - 


expenses incident to mining operations: Wnaderwriter— 
R. Reynolds & Co., Salt Lake City, Utah... 


Sulphur Exploration Co., Houston,.Texas 
Nov. 21 filed 600,000 shares of 6%*convertible non- 
cumulative preferred stock tobe offered for subscrip- 
tion by common stockholders en the basis fhe 'pre- 
ferred share for each common share held?--Priee—At 
par ($2 per share). Proceeds—For.construction and op- 
eration of sulphur extraction plant. Underwriter—To 
be named by amendment. L. D. Sherman & Co., New 
York, handled common stock financing in August, 1954 


Summit Springs Uranium Corp., Rapid City, S. D. 
Oct. 3 (letter of notification) 1,200,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—25 cents per share. Proceeds 
—For expenses incident to mining operations. Office— 
Harney Hotel, Rapid City, S. D. Underwriter—Morris 
Brickley, same address. 
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Superior Uranium Co., Denver, Colo. 
Nov. 9 (letter of notification) 29,600,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par (one cent per share). Pre- 
ceeds—For mining operations. Office—608 California 
Bidg., Denver, Colo. Underwriter—Securities, Inc., P. O. 
Box 127, Arvada, Colo. 

Sweetwater Uranium Co. 
Sept. 9 (Jetier of notification) 3,000,000 shares of capital 
stock (par one cent). Price—10 cents per share. Pre- 
ceeds—For mining operations. Office—6vU5 Judge Bidg., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter—Skyline Securities, 
Inc., Denver, Colo. 
% TMT Traiier Ferry, Inc., Miami, Fla. 
Jan. 23 (letter of notification) 12,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—At market (not to exceed 
an aggregate of $50,000). Proceeds—To Joseph Abrams 
and Arthur H. Shatfer. Underwriter—Not named. 


* Taylor Fetroleum Corp., Norman, Okfa. 

Feb. 1 filed 200,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For 
working capital, drilling and completion of additional 
wells, possible acquisition of interests in additional oil 
and gas leases and exploration for oil and gas. Under- 
writer—Hayden, Stone & Co., New York. 


Tele-Broadcasters, Inc., New York 
Jan. 11 (letter of notification) 200,000 shares of common 
stock (par five cents). Price—$1.50 per share. Proceeds 
—For conversion of station “WARE” to full-time broad- 
casting; to buy a fourth radio station; and for general 
corporate purposes. Underwriter—Joseph Mandell Co., 
48 Hudson Ave., Waldwick, N. J. 

Tenison Drilling Co., Inc., Billings, Mont. , 
Dec. 12 filed 400,000 shares of common stock (par 10€). 
Price—$1 per share. Proceeils—For drilling test costs, 
payment of notes and accounts payable and loans and 
for general working capital. Underwriter — Carroll, 
Kirchner & Jaquith, Inc., Denver, Colo. 


Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. (2/21) 
Jan. 27 filed 400,000 shares of cumulative convertible 
second preferred stock ¢par $100). Price—To be sup- 
plied by amendment. Proceeds —- To repay bank loans 
and for new construction. Underwriters—Stone & Web- 
ster Securities Corp. and White, Weid & Co., both of 
New York. 


Texas Eastern Transmission Corp. 
Nov. 30 filed 200,000 shares of cumulative preferred 
stock (par $100). Priee—To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds—Toward redemption of presently outstanding 
190,000 shares of 5.50% first preferred stock. Under- 
writer—Dillon, Read & Co., Inc., New York. Offering— 
Temporarily postponed. 


Texas Electric Service Co. (2/28) 
Jan. 27 filed $10,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 1986. 
Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for new construc- 
tion. Underwriter — To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
The First Boston Corp.; Union Securities Corp.; Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., Lehman Brothers and Blyth & Co., Ine. 
(jointly); Hemphill, Noyes & Co. and Drexel & Co. 
(jointly); Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Merrill Lynch, 


Pierce, Fenner & Beane (jointly); Harriman Ripley & - 


Co. Inc. and Stone & Webster Securities Corp. (jointly). 
Bids—Tentatively scheduled to be received up to 11:30 
a.m. (EST) on Feb. 28. . 


Tex-Star Oil & Gas Corp., Dallas, Texas 
Jan. 20 (letter of notification) 99,990 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price — $3 per share. Proceeds—For 
working capital and general corporate purposes. Office 
—Meadows Building, Dallas, Texas. Underwriter — 
Thomas F. Neblett, Los Angeles, Calif. : 


* Trane Co., LaCrosse; Wis. f { 

Feb. 8 filed 120,000 shares of common stock’ (par 2). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceéds—For 
capital expenditures and general corporate purposes, 
Underwriter—Smith, Barney & Co., New York. 


Trans-American Development Corp. 
Nov. 14 (letter of notification 45,000 shares of 8% cumu- 
lative preferred stock (par $1) and 45,000 shares of 
class A common stock (par $1) to be offered in units 
of one share of each class of stock. Price—S$1l per unit. 
Proceeds—For working capital. Office—5225 Wilshire 
Bivd., Los Angeles, Calif. Underwriter—None. f 


Traveler Publishing Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sept. 29 (letter of notification) $247,000 of 542% con- 
vertible debentures, series A, due Sept. 1, 1965 and 24,- 
700 shares of common stock (par 10 cents), to be offered 
im units consisting of $1,000 of debentures and 100 
shares of common stock. Price—$1,010 per unit. Pre- 
eeeds—For payment of indebtedness, expansion, estab- 

. lishment of additional offices; professional and editorial 


_ assistance, advertising and promotion; and working capi- 


tal. Offiee—Widener Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. Under- 
writer—Albert C. Schenkosky, Wichita, Kansas. 


Travelfares, Inc., Seattle, Wash. 
8ept. 14 (lctter of notification) 100,000 shares of non- 
assessable common stock. Price—At par ($1 per share), 
Proceeds—For repayment of loans, working capital, ete. 
Office—1810 Smith Tower, Seattle, Wash. Underwriter 
—National Securities Corp., Seattle, Wash. 


Trinidad Brick & Tile Co. 
Dec. 14 (letter of notification) 800 shares of common 
stock (par $100); and $75,000 of 6% construction notes 
due Dec. 15, 1963. Price—At par. Proceeds—For pay- 
ing notes payable and accounts payable and operating 
capital. Office—Trinidad, Colo. Underwriters—Fair- 
man, Harris & Co., Inc., Chicago, Ill. 


Turacraft, Inc., Kansas Citv, Mo. 
Jan. 17 (letter of notification) $250,000 of 6% 12-year 
registered subordinated sinking fund debenture notes 
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due Jan. 1, 1968. Price—At par. Proceeds—To reduce 
outstanding secured obligations. Underwriter—McDon- 
ald, Evans & Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


Underwriters Factors Corp. 
Dec. 7 (letter of notification) 29,500 shares of 6%% 
participating convertible preferred stock (par $10) and 
2,950 shares of common stock (par one cent) to be 
offered in units of 10 shares of preferred stock and 
one share of common stock. Price — $100.01 per unit. 
Proceeds — To increase working capital. Office — 51 
Vesey St., New York, N. Y. Underwriter—New York 
+ American Securities Co., 90 Wall St., New York, 

= 


Union of Texas Oil Co., Houston, Texas 
Jan. 19 (letter of notification) 240,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1.25 per share. Proceeds— 
For expenses incident to oil production. Office — San 
Jacinto Building, Houston, Tex. Underwriter—Mickle & 
Co., Houston, Texas. 


U. S. Automatic Machinery & Chemical Corp. 
Nov. 4 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of class A 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1 per share. Pro- 
eeeds — For general corporate purposes. Office—862@ 
Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Underwriter—Co- 
lumbia Securities Corp., 135 Broadway, New York. 


Urania, Inc., Las Vegas, Nev. 
Jan. 20 (letter of notification) 50,000 shares of capital 
stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—For ex- 
penses incident to mining operations. Office—1802 South 
Main St., Las Vegas, Nev. .Underwriter—Fenner-Streit- 
man & Co., New York City. 


Utah-Arizona Uranium, tInc., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Aug. 1 (letter of notification) 600,000 shares of common 
stock (par 16°; cents). Price—50 cents per share. Pre- 
@eeds—For expenses incident to mining activities. Office 
—Greyhound Terminal Building, West Temple & South 


Temple Streets, Salt Lake City, Utah. . Underwriter— 


Trans-Western Brokerage Co., New Orleans, La. 


*% Utco Uranium Corp., Denver, Co'o. 
Jan. 30 (letter of notification) 200,000 ‘shares of com- 
mon stock, which are covered by an option held by the 
underwriter. Price—10 cents per share. Proceeds—For 
mining expenses. Office—310 First National Bank Bldg., 
Denver, Colo. Underwriter — Amos C. Sudler & Co., 
same city. 

Vance Industries, Inc., Evanston, Iil. 
Jan. 24 (letter of notification) 7,000 shares of common 
stock (par one cent). Priee—$7 per share. Proceeds— 
To selling steckholders. Office — 2108 Jackson Ave., 
Evanston, Ill. Underwriter—Arthur M. Krensky & Co., 
Inc., Chicago, II. 


Wagon Box Uranium Corp., Provo, Utah 
Nov. 21 filed 2,000,000 shares of common stock (par 
five cents). Price—25 cents per share. Proceeds—To 
explore and acquire claims, for purchase of equipment 
and for working capital and other corporate purposes. 
Underwriter—H. P. Investment Co., Provo, Utah and 
Honolulu, Hawaii. . 


* Walden Telep‘:one Co.,.Wa:den, N. Y. (2/21) 
Feb. 1 (letter cf notification) 1,506 scares of cumulative 
preferred stock, series B (par $50).: Priee—To be sup- 
plied by amendment. Preceeds—To redeem $19,000 542% 
preferred stock; to repay bank loans of £49090; and 
for construction program. Office—%75 Orange Avenu>, 
Walden, N. Y. Underwriter—Blair & Co., incorporated, 
New Ycerk. 

Warrior Mining Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
Sept. 29 (letter of notification) 6,000,000 shares of non- 
assessable common stock (par one cent). Price — Five 
cents per share. Proceeds — For expenses incident to 
mining activities. Office — 718 Title Guarantee Bldg., 
Birmingham, Ala. Underwriter—Graham & Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. and Birmingham, Ala: 


West Jersey Title & Guaranty Co. 

Jan. 23 (letter of notification) 10,000 shares of common 
stock (par $10) of which 8,000 shares are first to be 
offered for a period of 30 days in exchange for outstand- 
ing preferred stock on a 2-for-1 basis; any shares re- 
maining will be offered to.common stockholders. Price— 
$25 per share. Office—Third and Market Sts., Camden, 
N. J. Underwriter—None. 


® Westcoast Transmission Co., Ltd. (2/27-3/2) 
Jan. 26 filed $20,500,090 (U.S.) 32-year subordinate de- 
bentures, due Feb. 1, 1988, and 615,000 shares of capital 
stock (no par) to be offered in units of $100 of deben- 
tures and three shares of stock. Price—To be supplied 
by amendment. Proceeds—Together with funds to be re- 
ceived from insurance companies and banks and from 
sale of an additional 3,271,000 shares of stock to West- 
coast Investment Co., to be used to construct a pipe-line 
system. Office—Calgary, Alta. Canada. Underwriter— 
Eastman, Dillon & Co., New York. 


® Western Grey*ound Racing, Inc. (2/27-3/2) 
Dec. 19 filed 1,950,000 shares of common stock (par one 
cent), of which 1,800,000 shares are to be offered pub- 
licly. Price—$1.25 per share. Proceeds—To purchase as- 
sets of Arizona Kennel Club, and for working capital 
and other general corporate purposes. Office—Phoenix, 
Ariz. Underwriter—M. J. Reiter Co., New York. 


® Western States Refining Co. (2/13) 

Dec. 14 filed $1,050,000 10-year 6% sinking fund deben- 
tures due Jan. 1, 1966, and 105,000 shares of common 
stock (par 25 cents) to be offered in units of $50 of 
debentures and five shares of stock. Price—$52.50 per 
unit. Proceeds—For construction and installation ‘of a 
Houdriformer cracking unit; expansion of refinery; to 
repay outstanding obligations; and for working capital. 
Office—North Salt Lake, Utah. Underwriter—J. Barth 
& Co., San Francisco, Calif. 








Noodstock Uranium Corp., Carson City, Nev. 
Nov. 21 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par (10 cents per share). Proceeds 
—For mining expenses. Ofiice—Virginia Truckee Bldg., 
Carson City, Nev. Underwriter—Cayias, Larson, Glaser, 
Emery, Inc., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Wy-Cal Uranium Enterprises, Inc., Lander, Wyo. 
Dec. 6 (letter of notification) 273,000 shares of capital 
stock (par 50 cents). Price—$1l per share. Proceeds— 
For mining operations. Office—268 Main St., Lander, 
Wyo. Underwriter—Valley State Brokerage, Inc., 2520 
South State St., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Wycotah Oil & Uranium, Inc., Denver, Colo. 
Nov. 10 filed 1,500,125 shares of common stock (par one 
cent) to be offered only to the owners of percentages of 
working interests in certain oil and gas leases and to the 
owners of certain uranium properties, and in exchange 
for such working interests and properties. Price—Shares 
to be valued at an arbitrary price of $4 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—To acquire properties. Underwriter—None. 


Wyton Oil & Gas Co., Newcastle, Wyo. 
Sept. 29 filed 254,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—At the market. Proceeds—To August Buschmann, 
of Seattle, Wash., and members of his family. Under- 
writer—None. 


* Yellow Queen Uranium Co. 

Feb. 3 (letter of notification) 14,000 shares of common 

stock (par 10 cents). Price—At market (not to exceed 

20 cents per share). Proceeds—To selling stockholders. 

— So. York, Denver 2, Colo. Underwriter— 
one. 


~ Zenith-Utah Uranium Corp. 
Sept. 14 (letter of notification) 6,000,000 shares off class 
A common stock. Price—At par (five cents). Proceeds 
—For mining expenses. Office—45 East Broadway, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. Underwriter—Bel-Air Securities Corp., 


“same city. 


Prospective Offerings 


Aiabama Power Co. (3/15) 

Dec. 14 it was announced company plans to issue and sell 
$14,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Proceeds—For con- 
struction program. Underwriter—To be determined by 
competitive bidding: Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. Inc.; Blyth & Co., Inc. and Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
(jointly); Lehrnaan Brothers; Equitable Securities Corp., 
Union Securities Corp. and Drexel & Co. (jointly); The 
First Boston Corp.; Morgan Stanley & Co.; Harriman 
Ripley & Co. Inc. and Goldman, Sachs & Co. (jointly). 
Bids—Expected to be received on March 15. Registration 
—Planned for Feb. 17. 


American Gas & Electric Co. 
Jan. 30 it was reported company plans to offer about 
$30,000,000 of common stock to its common stockholders 
in June or July. Underwriter — To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: The First Boston 
niga and Unien- Securities Corp. (jointly); Blyth & Co., 
ne. 


% American Security & Trust Co. of Washington, 
D. C. (2/23) 

Jan. 27 it was announced that stockholders will vote 
Feb. 21 on approving the issuance of 126,000 additional 
shares of common stock (par $10) first to stockholders 
on a 1-for-3 basis. Price—$45 per share. Underwriters 
—Alex Brown & Sons; Auchincloss, Parker & Redpath; 
Folger, Nolan-W. B. Hibbs & Co. 


American Shopping Centers, Inc. 
Jan. 23 it was announced company will soon offer pub- 
licly some new securities in the approximate amount of 
$6,000,000. Proceeds—To acquire shopping centers. Of- 
fice—Minneapolis, Minn. Underwriter—Carl M. Loeb, 
Rhoades & Co., New York. 


Automatic Washer Corp. 
Dec. 5 it was reported company plans early registration 
of 250,000 shares of common stock (par $1.50). Under- 
writer—Cohen, Simonson & Co., New York. 


Bangor & Aroostook RR. 
Feb. 2 company offered up to 29,761 shares of common 
stock to its stockholders of record Feb. 1 on the basis 
of one new share for each five shares held; rights will 
expire on Feb. 20. Price—$40.25 per share. Proceeds 
—Together with funds from private sale of $8,000,000 
new 444% prior lien bonds, to redeem $10,400,000 out- 
standing 444% first mortgage bonds. Underwriter—The 
First Boston Corp., New York. 


Bank of America, N. T. & S. A. 

Jan. 17 it was announced the company plans to offer 
1,600,000 additional shares of capital stock to stock- 
holders in the ratio of one new share for each 15 shares 
held, subject to approval of stockholders on March 6. 
Price—To be determined later. Proceeds—For expan- 
sion, etc. Underwriters—Blyth & Co., Ine. and Dillon, 
Read & Co. Inc. 


Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania (3/6) 

Jan. 6 it was reported company is planning to issue and 
sell $35,000,000 of debentures to be dated March 1, 1956. 
Proceeds—To repay advances from American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., the parent. Underwriter—To be deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Lazard Freres 
& Co. (jointly); White, Weld & Co. and Union Securities 
Corp. (jointly); Morgan Stanley & Co.; The First Boston 
Corp. Bids—Expected to be received on March 6. 

® California Bank, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Feb. 9 Bank offered 169,200 shares of common stock to 
stockholders on the basis of one new share for each 
seven shares held as of record Feb. 8, 1956; rights to 
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expire on March 9. Price—$42.50 per share. Proceeds— 
To increase capital and surplus. Underwriter—Blyth & 
Co., Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Central Illinois Light Co. (4/4) 

Jan. 25 it was announced company plans to offer to its 
common stockholders of record April 3 the right to sub- 
scribe on or before April 19 for 100,000 additional shares 
of common stock on the basis of one new share for each 
10 shares held. Price—In the neighborhood of $50 per 
share. Proceeds—For construction program. Underwriter 
—Union Securities Corp., New York. Registration—Ex- 
pected on or about March 15. 


Central Trust Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Jan. 13 the Bank offered to its stockholders of record 
Jan. 12, 1956, the right to subscribe on or before Feb. 15 
for 40,000 additional shares of capital stock (par $25) 
on the basis of one new share for each seven shares held. 
Price—$50 per share. 


Central Trust Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Jan. 21 the Bank offered to its stockholders of record 
Jan. 20, 1956, the right to subscribe on or before Feb. 10 
for 16,800 additional shares of capital stock (par $20) 
on the basis of one new share for each six shares held. 
Price—$42 per share. 


Citizens & Southern National Bank, Atlanta, Ga. 
Nov. 8 the directors recommended the sale of 100,000 
additional shares of common stock (par $10) to, stock- 
holders on the basis of one new share for each nine 
shares held as of Jan. 20, 1956; rights to expire on 
March 2. Price—$30 per share. Proceeds—To increase 
capital and surplus. 


Columbia Gas System, Inc. (5/1) | 
Jan. 9 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
$40,000,000 of 25-year debentures. Underwriters—To be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley & Co. Bids— 
Tentatively expected to be received on May 1. 


Commonwealth Edison Co. ; 
Jan. 24 it was announced that company may issue be- 
tween $35,000,000 to $50,000,000 of bonds. Proceeds—For 
construction program. Underwriter—To be determined 
by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; Glore, Forgan & Co. and Blyth & Co., Inc. 
(jointly); The First Boston Corp. 


Consolidated Freightways, Inc. 
Dec. 21 it was announced corporation plans to offer 
new common shares to preferred stceckholders at market 
prices payable with funds to be received March 15, 1956 
from the redemption of the preferred stock. Underwriter 
—Probably Blyth & Co., Inc., San Francisco, Calif. 


Consolidated Water Co. 

Jan. 16, Frank A. O’Neill, President, announced that the 
company sometime between now and the summer of 
1956, will probably do some additional financing. Pro- 
ceeds—For expansion. Underwriters—The Milwaukee 
Co.;:Harley Haydon & Co., Inc.; and Indianapolis Bond 
& Share Corp. underwrote class A common stock offer- 
ing made last August. 


Delaware Power & Light Co. 

Sept. 28 it was announced that the company expects to 
undertake some common stock financing, probably 
first to common stockholders. Proceeds—For construc- 
tion program. Underwriter—To be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: W. C. Langley & 
Co. and Union Securities Corp. (jointly); Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
(jointly); Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co.; Blyth & Co. 
Inc. and The First Boston Corp. (jointly); White, Weld 
& Co. and Shields & Co. (jointly); Lehman Brothers. 
Offering—Expected in June or July. 


Dolly Madison International Foods Ltd. 
Nov. 15 it was announced that Foremost Dairies, Inc. 
intends at a future date to give its stockholders the right 
to purchase its Dolly Madison stock. Underwriter— 
Allen & Co., New York. 


Du Mont Broadcasting Corp. : 

Aug. 10 it was announced that corporation, following is- 
suance on Dee. 2 to stockholders of Allen B. Du Mont 
Laboratories, Inc. of 944,422 shares of common stock ag 
a dividend, contemplates that additional shares will be 
offered to its stockholders. This offering will be un- 
derwritten. Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Van Alstyne, Noel 
& Co. handled Du Mont Laboratories class A stock fi- 
nancing some years ago. Stockholders of Laboratories 
on Oct. 10 approved formation of Broadcasting firm. 


Duquesne Light Co. 
Jan. 30, Philip A. Fleger, Chairman of the Board, an- 
nounced that “it appears that we will need $18,000,000 
to $20,000,000 of new money to complete our construc- 
tion program this year, and we contemplate selling bonds 
in that amount. No other financing is planned for this 
year.” Underwriter—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
White, Weld & Co.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Union Securities 
Corp. and A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc. (jointly); Drexel & 
Co. and Equitable Securities Corp (jointly); Glore, For- 
gan & Co.; Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc.; The First Bos- 
ton Corp. Bids—Expected to be received sometime in 
April or May. 
Federal Pacific Electric Co. 

Dec. 13 it was announced directors are considering an 
issue of subordinated income debentures or possibly 
preferred stock, together with common stock purchase 
warrants. Proceeds About $2,090,000, together with 
$2,000,000 from private sale of notes, to repay bank 
loans. Underwriters—H. M. Byllesby & Co. (Inc.) and 
Hayden, Stone & Co., New York. 


Continued on page 40 
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Flio-Mix Fertilizers Corp., Houma, La. 


Dec. 12 it was reported early registration is expecteaé 
of 159,000 shares of common stock. Price — Probably 
$5 per share. Underwriters—Fairman, Harris & Co., Inc., 
and Straus, Blosser & McDowell, both of Chicago, Ill. 


Florida Power Corp. 

April 14 it was announced company may issue and sel 
between $10,090,000 and $12,000,000 of first mortgage 
bonds. Underwriters—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Feu- 
ner & Beane (jointly); Lehman Brothers and Blyth & 
Co., Inc. (jointly): Glore. Forgan & Co.; and The First 
Boston Corp. Offering—Expected early in 1956. 

Franklin National Bank, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
Jan. 27 this Bank offered to its stockholders of record 
Jan. 24, 1956, the right to subscribe on or before Feb. 
10, 1956, for 119,600 additional shares of capital stock (par 
$5) at the rate of one new share for each 15 shares held. 
The employees of the Bank and The Employees’ Profit 
Sharing and Benefit Plan are given the right to sub- 
scribe for not more than 10,000 of any unsubscribed 
shares. Price — $32 per share. Proceeds — To increase 
capital and surplus. Underwriter—Blair & Co. Incorpo- 
rated, New York. 

Gereral Tire & Rubber Co. 

Jan. 20 it was announced stockholders will vote Feb. 24 
on approving a proposal to increase the authorized com- 
mon stock to 2,500,000 from 1,750,000 shares and the 
autherized preference stock to 1,000,000 from 350,000 
shares; also on a proposal that any issue of debentures 
may include a privilege to convert into common stock 
and permit the company to issue warrants to purchase 
common stock, provided the total that may be issued 
does not exceed 40),000 shares. Underwriter—Kidder,, 
Peabody & Co., New York. 

Georgia Power Co. (3/29) 

Jan. 23 it was announced company plans to issue and sell 
£12;000.000 of first mortgage bonds. Proceeds—For con- 
struction program. Underwriter—To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. Inc.; Morgan, Stanley & Co.; The First Boston Corp.; 
Shields & Co. and Salomon Bros. & Hutzler (jointly); 
Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc.; Lehman Brothers; Blyth & 
Co., Inc. and Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly); Union 
Securities Corp. and Equitable Securities Corp. (jointly). 
Bids—-Expected to be received on March 29. Registra- 
tion—Planned for March 2. 

Houston Lighting & Power Co. (3/7) 

Oct. 31 it was reported company may sell early next 
year about $30,000,000 of bonds. Underwriter—To be 
Getermined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Smith, Barney & Co., Lazard 
Freres & Co. and Blyth & Co., Inc. (jointly); Lehmar 
Brothers, Union Securities Corp. and Salomon Bros. & 
Hutzler (jointly); Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Equitable 
Securities Corp. Bids — Expected to be received on 
March 7. Registration—Planned for Feb. 9. 

Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp. 

Nov. 28 it was reported company may do some public 
financing in connection with proposed newsprint mill, 
which, it is estimated, will cost about $25,000,000. Under- 
writer—-Lee Higginson Corp., New York. 

®@ lilinois Central RR. (2/23) 

Bids will be received by the company up to noon 
(CST) on Feb. 23 at 125 East 11th Place, Chicago 5, i, 
for the purchase from it of $9,900,600 equipment trust 
certificates, series 42, to be dated March 1, 1956 and 
mature in 380 equal semi-annual instalments. Probable 
bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inec.; Salomon Bros. & 
Hutzler. 

Inter-County Telephone & Telegraph Co. of 

Ft. Myers, Fla. 
Jan. 16 it was reported company is considering to offer 
publicly an issue of common stock. Underwriter—Cen- 
tral Republic Co., Inc., Chicago, II. 


*% Jersey Central Power & Light Co. 

Feb. 6 it was reported company may in May or June 
1956, issue and sell $9,000,000 first mortgage bonds. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Lehman 
Brothers; White, Weld & Co.; Kidder, Peabody & Co.; 
Union Securities Corp., Salomon Bros. & Hutzler and 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane (jointly); Blair 
& Co. Incorporated. 


* hansas City Power & Light Co. (4/16-20) 

Feb. 7 it was announced company plans to issue and sell 
provably in mid-April, 120,000 shares of preferred stock 
(par $100). Proceeds—To retire short-term bank loans. 


eT ere Blyth & Co., Inc., and The First Boston 
rp. 


. Kentucky Utilities Co. 

an. 25 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
$10,000,000 of first mortgage bonds some time in p fom; 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Ine.; Blyth & Co. 
Inc.; Lee Higginson Corp.; Equitable Securities Corp.: 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. and White, Weld & Co. (joint. 
ly); Union Securities Corp. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 


Fenner & Beane (jointly): B — 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. y); Baxter, Williams & Co.; 


~ euerty-Glavts Corp., Neenah, Wis. 

Ov. 22 it was announced that the compan lans fur- 
ther financing, the nature and extent Hs 9 which has oa 
yet been determined, except it is not the present inten- 
tion to sell additional common stock. Proceeds—To be 
pes ya ts gE es aman rg estimated to cost an 

ona ,000, 4 nderwriter— 
oe Blyth & Co., Inc., 


Sorangs a 


The Commercial and Financial Chronicle .. 


Laclede Gas Co., St. Louis, Mo. (3/14) 

Jan. 30 it was reported company plans to offer to its 
common stockholders of record March 16 the right to 
subscribe on or before April 3 for 202,657 shares of 
convertible preferred stock (par $25) on the basis of 
one preferred share for each 15 common shares held. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders may incluae Lenman Brothers; White, 
Weld & Co.: Stone & Webster Securities Corp.; Biair & 
Co. Incorporated and Drexel & Co. (jointly). Bids— 
Expected to be received about March 14. 


Lincoln Rochester Trust Co. 
Jan. 25 stockholders were given the right to subscribe 
for 100,000 additional shares of common stock (par $20) 
on a 1-for-4 basis; rights to expire on Feb. 14. Price—- 
$40 per share. Underwriter — The First Boston Corp., 
New York. 


L-O-F Glass Fibers Co. (2/29) 

Jan. 11 it was announced company plens to offer tq its 
common stockholders of record on or about Feb. 29, 1956 
the right to subscribe for additional common stock at 
the rate of one new share for each 10 shares held; rights 
to expire on or about March 26, 1956. Company is a 
subsidiary of Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. Price—Ex- 
pected to be $12 per share. Underwriter—None. Regis- 
tration—Planned for around Feb. 10. 


Lone Star Steel Co. 


Jan. 24, E. B. Germany, President, announced that the 
company plans the private and public sale of new secu- 
rities during the first half of the current year. Proceeds 
—To retire indebtedness of company held by the RFC 
and the Treasury Department. Underwriters—Probably 
Dallas Rupe & Son; Estabrook & Co.; and Straus & 
Blosser. 


® Louisiana Power & Light Co. (3/20) 


Feb. 3 it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell 70,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock (par 
$109). Underwriter—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Kidder, Peabody & Co. and 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane (jointly); 
Equitable Securities Corp. and Union Securities Corp. 
(jointly); W. C. Langley & Co. and The First Boston 
Corp. (jointly); Lehman Brothers; Blyth & Co., Inc. Bids 
—To be received up to 11:30 a.m. (EST) on March 20. 


% Maine Bonding & Casualty Co. 


Feb. 4 it was announced that the company plans to offer 
to its common stockholders on a 3-for-7 basis an addi- 
tional 30,009 shares of common stock (par $10). Under- 
writer—'l'o be selected. Meeting—Stockholders on Feb. 
17 will) vote on increasing authorized common stock from 
50,000 shares to 100,000 shares. Of the increased stock, 
20,000 shares are to be issued as a 40% stock dividend 
on March 1 to stockholders of record Feb. 17. 


% Metropolitan Edison Co. 

Feb. 6 it was reported that company is considering the 
sale of additional first mortgage bonds later this year. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; White, Weld 
& Co.: Blyth & Co., Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & Co. and 
Drexel & Co. (jointly); The First Boston Corp. 


@® Narragansett Electric Co. (3/20) 


Jan. 3 it was announced company plans to issue and sell 
$10,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, series E, due 1986. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First 
Boston Corp.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Salomon Bros. & Hutz- 
ler, White, Weld & Co.; Blyth & Co., Inc. and Harriman 
Ripley & Co. Inc. (jointly); Union Securities Corp.; 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Stone & Webster Securities 
Corp. (jointly); Lehman Brothers and Goldman, Sachs 
& Co. (jointly). Bids — Expected to be received on 
March 20. 


@® New England Electric System (4/18) 


Jan. 3 it was announced company plans to offer to its 
stockholders 834,976 additional shares of common stock 
on the basis of one new share for each 12 shares held. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Blyth & Co., Inc., Lehman Brothers 
and Bear, Stearns & Co. (jointly); Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades 
& Co., Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. and Wertheim & Co. 
(jointly); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, Kid- 
der, Peabody & Co. and White, Weld & Co. (jointly). 
Bids—Expected on April 18. 


New England Electric System 


Jan. 3 it was announced company plans to merge its 
subsidiaries, Essex County Electric Co., Lowell Electric 
Light Corp., Lawrence Electric Co., Haverhill Electric 
Co. and Amesbury Electric Light Co., into one company 
during 1956. This would be followed by a $20,000,000 
first mortgage bond issue by the resultant company, the 
name of which has not as yet been determined. Under- 
writer — May be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co., Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, Union Securities Corp. 
and Wood, Struthers & Co. (jointly); Lehman Brothers; 
The First Boston Corp.;. Equitable Securities Corp.; Mer- 
rill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, Kidder, Peabody & 
Co. and White, Weld & Co. (jointly). 


New England Power Co. 


Jan. 3 it was announced company plans to issue and sell 
$10,000,000 of first mortgage bonds during October 
of 1956. Underwriters—To ‘be determined by competi- 
tive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, Union 
Securities Corp. and Wood, Struthers & Co. (jointly); 
Lehman Brothers; The First Boston Corp.; Equitable Se- 
curities Corp.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
Kidder, Peabody & Co, and White, Weld & Co. (jointly). 
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New York Central RR. 

Dec. 15 company received 1CC authority to sell $6,600,000 
344% equipment trust certificates to mature Dec. 15, 
1956-1970 to Despatch Shops, Inc., a wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary, with latter to ultimately offer the certificates 
through competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. 


New York Telephone Co. (3/27) 
Jan. 9 Keith S. McHugh, President, announced that the 
directors have authorized the sale of $55,000,000 of re- 
funding mortgage bonds. Proceeds—Together with funds 
from sale of 1,100,000 additional shares of common stock 
at $100 per share to American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., to be used to repay bank loans. Underwriter—To be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley & Co. Bids— 
Expected to be received on March 27. 


Northern States Power Co. (Minn.) 

Jan. 19 it was announced company plans to issue and sell 
later this year $20,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 
1986. Proceeds—For construction program. Underwriter 
—To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: Halsey Stuart & Co. Inc.; Blyth & Co., Inc. and 
The First Boston Corp. (jointly); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane, Kidder, Peabody & Co. and White, 
Weld & Co. (jointly); Equitable Securities Corp. and 
Union Securities Corp. (jointly); Smith, Barney & Co.; 
Lehman Brothers and Riter & Co. (jointly); and Glore, 
Forgan & Co. 


Offshore Gathering Corp., Houston, Texas 

Nov. 18 David C. Bintliff, President, announced com- 
pany has filed an application with the Federal Power 
Commission for a certificate of necessity to build a 
364-mile submarine gas pipeline off-shore the coast of 
Louisiana from the Sabine River to the Gulf Coast of 
the State of Mississippi. It is estimated that this: gather- 
ing system will cost approximately $150,000;000. Type 
of financing has not yet been determined, but tentative 
plans call for private sale of first Mortgage bonds and- 
public offer of about $40,000,000 of securities (probably. 
notes, convertible into preferred stock at maturity, and 
common stock). Underwriter—Salomon Bros. & Hutzlier, 
New York. 


% Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co. (3/7) 

Feb. 6, Donald S. Kennedy, Chairman, said the company 
plans to offer to its common stockholders 298,479 addi- 
tional shares of common stock on a 1-for-10 basis. Price 
—To be set on March 6. Proceeds — For construction 
program. Underwriter—Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane, New York. 


* Pacific Coast Aggregates, Inc. 

Feb. 4 it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell about $4,000,000 of additional stock. Proceeds—To- 
gether with about $8,000,000 to be burrowed from insur- 
ance companies, to pay for cement business of Santa 
Cruz Portland Cement Co. Underwriter—Blyth & Co., 
Inc., San Francisco, Calif. Registration—Expected this 
week or next. 


Pennsylvania Electric Co. (3/20) 

Dec. 19 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
about $25,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Preceeds 
— To repay bank loans and for new construction. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First 
Boston Corp.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Kidder, Peabody & 
Co.; Equitable Securities Corp.; Harriman Ripley & Co. 
Bids—Expected to be received on March 20. 


Pennsylvania Electric Co. (3/20) 

Dec. 19 it was reported company proposes issuance and 
sale of $9,000,000 of preferred stock early next year. 
Proceeds—For construction program. Underwriter—To 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ders: Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; W. C. Langley & Co. and 
Glore, Forgan & Co. (jointly); Kidder, Peabody & Co.; 
The First Boston Corp.: Smith, Barney & Co.: Harriman 
Ripley & Co. Inc. Bids—Expected to be received on 
March 20. 


Pigeon Hole Parking of Texas, Inc. 
Oct. 22 it was announced that about 800,000 shares of 
additional capital stock would be offered for public sale 
after the first of January. Proceeds — Estimated at 
about $2,000,000, will be used to pay for expansion pro- 
gram. Underwriters—Porter, Stacy & Co., Houston, Tex.; 
and Muir Investment Corp., San Antonio, Tex. 


Pike County Natural Gas Co. 
Oct. 17 it was reported company plans to sell about 
$600,000 of common stock. Underwriter—Bache & Co., 
New York. 


Plantation Pipe Line Co. 


Dec. 19 it was announced that company may do some 
financing in 1956 in connection with its proposed ex- 
pansion, costing about $23,500,000. Underwriter—Mor- 
gan Stanley & Co., New York. 


Riverton Lime & Stone Co., Inc., Riverton, Va. 


Dec. 19 it was reported company plans to finance its 
expansion, which, it is estimated, will cost between 
$9,000,000 and $10,000,000, part by private placement, and 
part publicly. Underwriter—J. C. Wheat & Co., Rich- 
mond, Va. 


® Rotary Electric Steel Co. (3/22) 


Jan. 18 it was announced stockholders will vote March 
21 on increasing the authorized common stock (par $10) 
from 750,000 shares to 2,500,000 shares. There are pres- 
ently outstanding 696,700 shares. Part of the increased 
stock will be offered for subscription by stockholders 
of record about March 22; rights to expire on or about 
April 5,. subscription price and other details will be 
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determined later. Underwriters—Previous financing was 
handled by W. E. Hutton & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; Hemp- 
hill, Noyes & Co. and E. H. Rollins & Sons, Inc. (now 
Blair & Co. Incorporated,), both of New York; and Stein 
Bros. & Boyce, Baltimore, Md. Registratien—Expected 
to be filed in February. 


%* St. Regis Paper Co. 


Feb. 2 it was announced that company plans early regis- 
tration of commen stock to be offered in exchange for 
Rhinelander Paper Co. stock on a share-for-share basis. 
Dealer-Manager—May be White, Weld & Co., and/or 
A. G. Becker & Co., Inc. 


Seattie-First National Bank, Seattle 


Jan. 24 bank offered its stockholders of record Jan. 18, 
1956, the right to subscribe on or before Feb. 24 for 
100,000 additional shares of capital stock (par $20) on 
the basis of one new share for each eight shares held. 
Price—$85 per share. Proceeds—To increase capital and 
surplus. Underwriters—Blyth & Co., Inc.; The First Bos- 
ton Corp.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; 
Pacific Northwest Co.; Dean Witter & Co.; A. C. Allyn & 
Co. Inc.; Foster & Marshall; R. L. Day & Co.; Grande 
& Co., Inc., and Walston & Co. 


Southern California Gas Co. 


Jan. 30 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
in May $40,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Preceeds— 
For reduction of bank loans and construction program. 


Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Blyth & Co., 
Inc.; Lehman Brothers, White, Weld & Co. and Union 
Securities Corp. (jointly). 


Southern Counties Gas Co. of California 
Jan. 30 it was reported company may in the Fall offer 
$15,060,000 of first mortgage bonds. Underwriter—To be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; The First 
Boston Corp.; White, Weld & Co.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane. 


Southern Nevada Power Co. 

Nov. 7 it was announced company plans to sell in 1956 
approximately $10,000,000 of new securities (probabhky 
$7,600,000 first mortgage bonds and $3,000,000 preferred 
and common stocks). Proceeds—For construction pro- 
gram. Underwriters—For stocks: Hornblower & Weeks, 
New York; Wiliam R. Staats & Co., Los Angeles, Calif.; 
and First California Co., San Francisco, Calif. Bonds 
may be placed privately. 


Spencer Telefilm Corp., Beaumont, Texas 
Jan. 16 it was announced company plans to offer pub- 
licly to Texas residents 75,000 shares of capital stock. 
Price—$1.50 per share. Business—To produce, sell and 
distribute syndicated films for television. Underwriter— 
Porter-Stacy Co., Houston, Tex, 


Stubnitz Greene Corp., Adrian, Mich. 
Feb. 1 it was announced corporation plans to offer 
rights to its common stockholders to purchase $1,000,000 
of 542% sinking fund subordinated debentures, 100,000 
shares of 69-cent cumulative preferred stock, and war- 
rants te purchase 60,000 shares of common stock at $8 
per share in units of $250 of debentures, 25 shares of 
preferred stock and detachable warrants (goed until 
March 31, 1961) to purchase 15 shares of common stock. 


The offering is to be made on the basis of one unit for 
each 106 shares held as of record Jan. 31, 1956. Price— 


To be approximately $418.75 per unit. Proceeds—For 
expansion and working capital. Meeting—Stockholders 
to vote Feb. 15 on the new financing. Office—404 Logan 
St., Adrian, Mich. Underwriter — Golkin & Co., New 
York. 


Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. 
Jan. 28 it was reported company may later this year 
sell $50,000,000 of bonds. Underwriters—Stone & Webster 


Securities Corp., White, Weld & Co. and Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc. 
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Texas Industries, Inc. 


Oct. 11 stockholders authorized a new issue of 30,006 
shares of new common stock (no par value), of which 
it is planned to initially issue 10,000 shares bearing a $3 
dividend and having a redemption value of $105 per 
share. Proceeds—For expansion program. Underwriter 
—Rauscher, Pierce & Co., Inc., Dallas, Tex. 


United States Hoffman Machinery Corp. 


Jan. 30 stockholders approved a proposal increasing 
the authorized common stock from 1,250,000 shares to 
3,000,000 shares and authorized 1,000;000 shares of class A 
preference stock (par $50). The new preference stock will 
be available for the company’s diversification program. 
The company announced it has no present plans to issue 
any new stock. Underwriter — Hayden, Stone & Co., 
New York. 


%* Van Waters & Rogers, Inc. (2/20-24) 
Jan. 30 it was reported company plans early registra- 
tion of 63,560 shares of common stock. Office—Seattle, 


rahe og Underwriter—Blyth & Co., Inc., San Francisco, 
alif. 


*% Virginia Electric & Power Co. (9/25) 

Feb. 6 it was announced company plans to issue and sell 
$20,000,000 of first and refunding mortgage bonds. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co., American Securities Corp. and Wertheim & Co. 
(jointly); Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; Stone & Webster 
Securities Corp.; White, Weld & Co.; Union Securities 
Corp. Bids—To be opened on Sept. 25. 


* West Coast Telephone Co. 

Jan. 30 company applied to the Washington P. U. Com- 
mission for authority to issue $5,060,000 of new secu- 
rities, to consist of 334% first mortgage bonds and $1.24 
cumulative preferred stock. Proceeds — To finance, in 
part, construction program to cost about $8,200,000. Un- 


derwriter—Probably Blyth & Co., Inc., San Francisco, 
Calif. 
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certain intervening years. 


the net gain of 140% between 1933 and 1954, with larger gains in 


The proposed capitalization has nevertheless been spread 
thinly. In order to satisfy at least one clamorous and large holder 
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By GERALD D. McKEEVER 


The Missouri Pacific Reorganization (Part 1) 


At its Jan. 30 session the U. S. Supreme Court made known 
its refusal to review the pending “agreed system plan” for the 
reorganization of the Missouri Pacific, turning down the applica- 
tion of two dissident minority groups. This has made it appear 
possible that the end of the road’s bankruptcy of almost 23 years 
may be in sight. It is understood, however, that there is still one 
other case on appeal that could similarly be taken to the highest 
court, and even though a hearing should again be denied, further 
delay would be encountered before such is decided. But failing 
this or the possibility of less evident legal maneuver, it is thought 
that the reorganization of the Missouri Pacific may be consum- 
mated within the next two months or less. 


This. will mark the end of an historic case in the course of 
which six plans have been promulgated—a series of four ICC plans 
under Section 77, one plan under the Mahaffie Act, and now the 
current “agreed system plan,’ again under Section 77, initiated 
by the bankruptcy trustee of the system and approved by the ICC. 
The first three plans were bitterly opposed by equity interests and 
junior bondholders, and the equity interest particularly since they 
would have been wiped out, which was the case with other Section 
77 reorganizations, while the fourth supplemental or “1949” plan 
ef the ICC, which provided only minor recognition of MOP pre- 
ferred and token treatment for the common, was reconsidered 
and rescinded by the ICC in 1953 just when it had seemed that 
it might go through. 

Each successive plan was liberalized in an attempt to satisfy 
more of the objecting element and also to avert legal action by 
those who might claim injury. As a result, the reorganization of 
the Missouri Pacific, which started out to be a drastic one, will 
leave the system saddled with a heavier capitalization than the 
combined capitalization of the components that got them into 
financial difficulties in the days of the great depression. There is 
the difference, however, that the ICC, the courts and the reorgani- 
zation managers have been finally obliged to recognize that the 
growth of the Missouri Pacific System in the past two decades 
must be taken into account. The $812 million system capitalization 
that is encompassed in the pending “agreed system plan” is in- 
comparably less burdensome relative to the increased earning 
power of the system than was the 15% lighter capitalization in 
1933. 

This may be demonstrated by relating capitalization to reve- 
nues and earnings, and to eliminate distortion due to rate increases 
and thus to reflect true growth, by comparing the increase in capi- 
talization to traffic measures, notably, ton-miles. The over-all 
publicly held capital of the system in 1933—that of the Missouri 
Pacific itself, of its subsidiary, the New Orleans, Texas & Mexico, 
and of the International Great Northern which is a subsidiary of 
the latter, was about $695 million, or some 7.8 times the combined 
revenues at that time, while the combined net operating income 
oi the three in 1933 represented 1.25% of this capitalization. The 
proposed $812 million capitalization of the pending plan which 
provides for the consolidation of the three roads into one repre- 
sents 2.7 times 1955 estimates gross revenues of the system and 
consolidated net operating income of the system is equivalent to 
46% of this proposed capital, based on the 1955 estimate. Finally, 
while the proposed capitalization is only some 17% greater than 
the combined system capital of 1933, system ton-mileage showed 





ot the old common, and who had blocked the “1949” plan by 
threatening lengthy litigation, this stock has been accorded an 
interest in the pending reorganization. In order to do so it was 
required that all claims for unpaid fixed interest and cumulative 
dividends on the old preferred stock be recognized in full. This 
accounted for most of the $200 million increase in capitalization 
of the pending plan over that of the “1949” plan. Also, due in part 
to the fuller recognition of interest claims, but also largely due 
to the substitution of income debentures in lieu of new preferred 
stock, the debt ratio under the pending plan is increased to 76% 
as against 65% in the “1949” plan. As far as the proposed 5% 
income debentures are concerned in this it is a rather nominal 
inatter, however, since these debentures have little more real 
seniority than a preferred issue. The greatest advantage Over a 
preferred stock lies in the deductibility of the interest thereon 
vefore arriving at taxable income. 

Back interest claims on the senior mortgage bonds of the 
system have been settled mostly by cash payments. The New 
Orleans, Texas & Mexico bonds have been abreast of their interest 
for a number of years and back interest on the Missouri Pacific 
“reefer” 5s was partly “picked up” by periodic payments since 
1942 and was finally settled in full to the Jan. 1, 1955 dating of the 
plan by the payment of six coupons in December, 1954. Interest 
was paid when due on the several series of this mortgage through- 
out the first half of 1955 but subsequent accrual will be in respect 
vf the new 4's which replace the “reefers” par for par. In the 
case of the International Great Northern first mortgage bonds, 
however, part of the arrears is to be settled by an increase in debt 
capital—39% of original principal in the case of the 6s and 324%% 
for the 5s. 

The large interest funding on the other hand is on account of 
the junior bonds of the system consisting of Missouri Pacific 
general 4s of 1975, secured serial 5%s and convertible 5'%s of 
1949, and the International Great Northern adjustment 6s, none 
of which have received any cash payments on arrears. These 
arrears together with the dividend arrears on the preferred, 
“QMOP,” aggregate over $226 million, and are capitalized fully 
under the present plan except in the case of the International 
Great Northern adjustments which receive recognition of only a 
little over 85% of their $2,470 claim for principal and interest 
arrears. 

Reflecting the opinion that the consummation of the Missouri 
Pacific reorganization may now be “just around the corner,” 
prices of system securities have moved forward sharply in the 
vast three weeks or so, first on the statement of counsel for one 
bond group that the “target date’ was March 1, and again on the 
Jan. 30 refusal of the Supreme Court to hear objectors. As a result 
the “old” issues have reached a point where they look rather fully 
priced on a short-terin basis, or as measured by respective work- 
out values of the new securities to be allocated to them, based on 
“when issued” prices. 

This does not necessarily represent the final word, however, 
since “when issued” prices may eventually prove to be on the low 
side, particularly in the case of the junior bonds and the Class A 
stock. In the first place, the net capital fund contribution of 
some $7'% million annually is required only for the first four years 
of the reorganization and earnings will benefit sharply by its 
discontinuance. Secondly, the road’s maintenance charges which 
are at the rate of 35% of gross revenues are well above average. 
A reduction to tre more normal rate of 30-31% would produce an 
additional $5 million or so. 

|Ed. Note: Treatment of the various securities under the 
proposed plan will be discussed in next week’s issue. ] 





DES MOINES, Iowa — At a 
meeting of the Iowa Investment 
Bankers Association the following 
officers were elected for 1956: 

Allen M. McLaughlin, Vieth, 
Duncan & Wood, President; Doug- 
las Conway, Conway Brothers, 
First Vice-President; Joe Becker, 
Carleton D. Beh Co., Second Vice- 
President, and James Rasely, 
Iowa-Des Moines National Bank, 
Secretary & Treasurer. 


Join Mid Continent Secs. 
(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

ST. LOUIS, Mo. — Mrs. Thelma 
D. Gregory and Harold C. Hof 
have joined the staff of Mid-Con- 
tinent Securities Corporation, 3520 
Hampton Avenue. 


Merrill Lynch Adds 


(Special to THe FiInaNcIAL CHRONICLE) 
CHARLOTTE, N. C.—James H. 
Jennings has become associated 
with Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Beane, Addison Building. 


With W. C. Thornburgh 


(Special to Tue FinanciaL CHRONICLE) 
CINCINNATI, Ohio—Rufus W. 
Murphy is with The W. C. Thorn- 
burgh Co., Fifth Third Bank Bldg. 


Merrill, Turben Adds 


(Special to Tue Financial CHRONICLE) 
CLEVELAND, Ohio — David 
Tod is now with Merrill, Turben 
& Co., Union Commerce Build- 
ing, members of the Midwest 
Stock Exchange. 


Opens Inv. Office 


DENVER, Colo. — Juanita L 
Pedotto is engaging in a secu- 
rities business from offices at 809 
East 16th Avenue. 


Morton F. Stern 


Morton F. Stern, partner in 
Bache & Co., passed away Jan. 
30 at the age of 71. 


Heatly C. Dulles 


Heatly C. Dulles passed away 
Feb. 6 at the age of 88. Mr. Dulles 
was Chairman of the Board of 
Janney, Dulles & Co. of Philadel- 
phia. 
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Indications of Current 
Business Activity 
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The following statistical tabulations cover production and other figures for the ' 


latest week or month available. 


Dates shown in-first column are either for the - 


week or month ended on that date, or, ia cases of quotations, are as of that date: 


ry 9, 1956 








Latest Previous Month Year | Latest Pievicus Year 

AMERICAN IRON AND 6TEEL INSTITUTE: Week Week Ago 0 ; Month Month Ago 

Indicated steel operations (percent of capacity)._.__-__-. Feb. 12 397.6 "99.3 98.6 66.8 AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION—For month of 
Equivalent to— on ae , } December: 
Steel ingots and castings (net tons) Feb. 12 $2,403,000 *2,444,000 2,428,000 2,095,000 Total gas (M therms)_ St Re ee a es 7.535.206 6.008.987 6.3°4.600 
~ Natura! gas sales (M therms se a 97, 5,730,156 3,037, 
AMEEROAS oe Re ee geese Otte. of ‘ Manufactured gas sales (M tncdend 3 4 as oa : "31 ao8 . "4 eee 
Crude oi) and condensate o Mixed gas sales (} orms 247 947 9f 
i mene (se psd ig i li ST at gc eae — Jan. 27 6,924,300 7,044,950 6,937,050 6,677,450 poixed ges sales (M therms) - 347,148 247,209 307,800 
Crude runs to stillse—daily average (bbis.) _-___-_______-_-- Jan. 3 18,057,000 7,952,000 7,907,000 7,402,000 ' awe ‘AN N N STEEL 7 " 
Gasoline output (bbis.)---—-----_-------- Jan. 27 = 26,452,090 26,566,000: = 27,249,000 24,346,000 Siiet tapile ona sy see eaattigh prada 
Kerosene output (bbis.j-------—_--___ ------------_-_--—_ — Jan. 27 2,707,000 2,627,000 2,4 75,000 2. 124,000 (net tons)—Month of December ae 10,468,000 *10.247.398 &,237,073 ” 
Distiliate fuel ofl output (bbis.) _..----~-----.--.----__- Jan. 27 13,310,000 13,575,000 13,207,000 11,920,000 Shipments of steel products (net tons)— seis ‘ 
Residual fuel of] output (bbis.) __-__-------_------------ -- Jan. 27 8,836,000 9,317,000 9,366,000 8,369,000 Month of November____ Pr get a 7.247.994 7.216.821 5.240.209 
@tocks at refineries, bulk terminals, in transit, in pipe lines— e P i ‘ : E 
Pinished and unfinished gasoline (bbis.) at------------ Jan. 27 178,947,000 175,765,000 165,268,000 169,612,000 | CIVIL ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION — EN- 
EIN EE EEE LEE a ee es Jan. 27 21,592,000 22,711,000 27,437,000 24,532,000 by GINEERING NEWS-RECORD — Month of 
i iQ OE Jan. 27 89,161,000 94,610,000 112,792,000 °83,032;0004 January (000’s omitted): 
Residual fuel oil (bbls.) Ee — Jan. 27 38,351,000 39,012,000 39,872,000 43,537,080 i <Potal U. s. construction = $1,592,837 $1.693.051 $1,225, 310 
. . Private construction ~_ * 866,820 921,292 €06,.276 
ABBOCIATION OF AMERICAN KAILRUADS: ag - + 866 921,29 €06,27 
Revenue freight loaded (number of cars)-----___---___ Jan. 28 691,850 699,286 574,663 637,116 ee eee ‘EROS zs - org eid 771,759 one 
an. 2% 577,24 677,48: 562,97 308, 5: ie ae - 31,4: 656,7C 25,801 
Revenue freight received from connections (no. of cars)--Jan. 28 677,25 77,483 562,975 608,521 weterat r : 194869 105/05 163, 233 
OFVIL ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION — ENGINEERING 6st, Cureur (auEnAL oF Mie 
NEWS-RECORD: ; y JTPU JREAU ° MINES )—Month 
Tetal. U. 5. gsametriction ................. nro Feb. 2 $532,973,000 $362,320,000 $160,459,000 $279,861,000 of December: 
OE EEE —Feb. 2 401,599,000 = 149,361,000 59,770,000 182,713,090] Bituminous coal and lignite (net tons) __ 45,270,000 + 43.550.000 ~—«-38.151.000 
Public construction ~~-—-_-__-_-_-------------_------ —-Peb. 2 131,374,000 212,959,000 100,689,000 97,148,000 Pennsylvania anthracite (net tons) ________ 2,383,000 2,268,000 2 816 000 
| GS Feb. 2 105,048,000 157,618,000 73,869,000 66,705,090 : ; 
Federal ~---—— ------——~------------- -—- ——— -— Feb. 2 26,326,000 55,341,000 26,820,000 30,443,000 | COTTON SEED AND COTTON SEED PROD- 
UCTS— DEPT. OF COMMERCE—Month of 
OOAL OUTPUT (U. 8S. BUREAU OF MINES): , December: 
Bituminous coal and lignite (tons) __----------------__-- Jan. 28 10,350,000 10,540,000 9,100,000 8,835,000 Cotton Seed 
Pennsylvania anthracite (tons) ~-----------~------------- Jan. 28 580,000 é 628,000 479,000 608,000 ste hoy _ mills (tons )_ sii3 a 569,890 1,405,786 437.653 

DEPARTMENT STORE SALES INDEX—FEDERAL RESERVE “edeoeerg tons) ee" 672,452 7<C,963 698;688 
SYSTEM—1947-49 AVERAGE = 100 -._- Jan. 28 94 98 88 87 a Dec. 31_- - a 2,420,659 2,523,221 2,320,716 

EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE: . Stocks (pounds) Dec. 31 -.-. 192,182,000 204,267,000 146,394,000 

Blectric output (in 000 kwh.) ....~.---------...-_._...... Feb. 4 11,540,000 11,512,000 11,057,000 10,047,000 ieemnees — oe : _... 226,931,000 262,589,009 196.923.000 
{ u parent Sete q =a 2% 

FAILURES (COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL) — DUN & ee ene 
BRADSTREET, INC.___-------------------------------Feb. 2 273 264 198 264 Stews (pounds) Dec. 1 Sn a ae AIT _ 378,216,000 323,844,000 657.621.000 » 

ERON AGE COMPOSITE PRICES: ¢ produced (pounds) —_-___ = --~ 185,720,000 189,943,C00 157.632.000 

Pinisbed steel (per lb.)__-_---_-- a Jan. 31 5.174¢ 5.174¢ 5.174¢ 4.797¢ Consumption jounds) —-___-_--__-_-_______ 117,038,000 130,453,000 146,167,000 
gS i ll Ea ae Jen: Ft $59.09 $59.09 $59.09 $56.59 Cake and Meal— , 
Scrap stee &« Ri ctiatiteineics thie a diaceeeecvnsabeamaaliae Jan. 31 $50.83 $50.83 $53.33 $35.50 Stocks (tons) Dec. 31_______- rE ae 163,049 173,742 245,510 
- ¢ _ Produced..(tons) ____« ee ee Pe 317,153 370,633 294,034 
METAL PRICES (E. & M. J. QUOTATIONS): * Sena CROMOD) fossa kr 327,846 367,612 300,071 
Blectrolytic coppet— Hulls— f 
Domestic-refinery at i Feb. 1 43.325¢ 42.775¢ 42.975¢ 32.700c| - Stocks (tons) Dec» 31__.-.____ =e 120,204 110,870 80,279 
Export refinery at__-- — es Feb. 1 45.050¢ 45.325¢ 46.075¢ 34.050c Produced (tons) _____ AGI PO Re 150,238 172,985 133,135 
ae. ee | Feb. 1 101.000c 103 .000c 108.000c 89.625¢ Shipped- (tons) is _ oo a OE 153,109 133,909 
ee Feb. 1 16.000c 16.000c 16.9000c 15.000¢ Linters (renatae bales )— : : 
Lead (St. Louis) at omaegepncasonpareanpeas FSR, } 15.800¢ 15.800c 15.800c 14.800¢ | Dreuhactier- SE 2 oe ee 154,280 142.573 317,827 
Zine (East St. Louis) at---.----- ts Feb. i 13.500¢c 13.500 T3.000¢ ~~~ — TIS00¢ Produced _____- fC Te 205,595 234,830 195,564 
MOODY'S BOND PRICES DAILY AVERAGES: we ieee casa a ~----------y-- 193,878 206,038 129,794 
U. 8. Government Bonds___.____-__--__ Feb. 7 96.16 95.96 94.82 97.55 Teenie dein aa ales)— ° ane nab 
Average corporate_____- patie eemmnn nna amen anan—namon ----Feb. 7 107.98 * 107.98 107.09 103.79" . BE desi eee oa . see 
St Se eaninniimiprrinne——no~ anlitibenap— sacar -Feb. 7 111.62 111.44 110.52 113.50 a -—-~--—————--- ae 90 1,141 814 
4 : : : Shipped _- PD ea Spe = 969 1,087 620 
(vy es Feb. 7 109.97 109.97 109.24 111.44 Motes. Grabbots, «tc. (1.000 pounds 
A are e soa ow --Feb. 7 107.98 107.98 107.09 110.15 nna Te Cee eS ¢508 a see 58 
Bes --Feb. 7 102.80 102.63 102.13 104.66 — =. ate eta tard co en ye 
Railroad Group ----------_---__-_---_-- Feb. 7 106.39 . 106.04 105.34 107.98 (wy prams ee aaa ane - —_ 
Public Utilities Group___- Feb. 7 108.34 108.34 107.62 110.52 PIOE + ~ +r — -— — s renrr eee a - , 2,708 833 
anenap andbigas © - 
Industrials Group__-_.-~. SS ee ee Feb. 7 109.42 109.42 108.52 110.88 METAL PRICES (E. & M. J. QUOTATIONS )— 
MOODY’S BOND YIELD DAILY AVERAGES: Average for month of January: 
U. 8. Government Bonds__-___ ahaha Feb. 7 2.79 2.60 2.89 2.68 Copper (per pound)— 
Average corporate________ oamatee 7 3.28 3.28 3.33 3.18 Niomestic.reftinery: —..-.. = 222 43.749¢ 423.420c 29.783¢ 
Asa = aes wep. % 3.06 3.09 3.14 2.98 we refinery - RE tee LOE 45.562c 44.665c 32.574e 
kee eld Bia cet A Feb. 7 3.17 3.17 3.21 3.09 juin 
A peers --Feb. 7 3.28 3.28 3.33 3.16 med New York (per pound)- Coe cae 16 151c 15.55€c 15.000e 
Baa cate -a¥ebd. 7 3.58 3.59 3.62 3.47 Common, East St. Louis (per pound) _ 15.960c 15 358c 14.300¢ 
I ek eco imapap angemnpmeper=rasin anihién aarep 4 3.37 3.39 3.43 3.28 ttPrompt, London (per long ton} ass £118.568 £113.244 £104.065 
Public Utilities Group___ Witenes PE LEAP ERAS SNS: 2 Feb. 7 3.26 3.26 3.30 3.14 4?Three months, London (per long ton). £116.500 £112.633 £103.702 
Industrials Group_________--__ sis. | Situtianve tte dieldeedie tka thcelieamelitieaiaas Feb. 7 3.20 3.20 3.25 3.12 ‘Antimony, New York boxed__-- — 36 470c 36.470¢ 31.970e 
- : : . Antimony (per pound) bulk, Laredo_______ 33.000c 33.0C00¢ 23.500¢ 
MOODY'S COMMODITY INDEX. errs re Feb. 7 406.6 411.6 406.3 413.2 Antimony (per pound) boxed, Laredo 33.500c 33.500 2%3.000¢ 
NATIONAL PAPERBOARD ASSOCIATION: Platinum refined (ver ounce) Sine 2 $103.560 $103.769 $79.500 
Orders received (tons) we nr wr wn oe = ee ee ee Jan. 28 258,781 249,990 290,953 244.391 Zine (per pound )—- East St. Louis A b-8, 13.43le 13.000c 11.500e 
Production (tons) ---------------- -- -- Jan. 28 296,302 293,186 211,615 257,931 ##Zinc, London, prompt (per long ton) £100.835 £98.438 £85.836 
Percentage of activity--------_______-_________-__---__. Jan. 28 102 101 56 94 ++Zine, Londen, three months (per long ton) £97.659 £95.694 £ 34.432 
Unfilled erders (tons) at end of period ae ee Jan. 28 539,461 577,998 577,240 354,462 *+Cedmium, refined (per pound) . —ey $1.790000 $1.7C0C id $l 70000 

OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER PRICE INDEX— ‘Cadmium (per pound)___- ee i $1.70000 $1.70000 $1.70000 
ee a suidanenimibanan enpeaubuiiia -—-Feb. 3 107.09 107.34 107.50 106.95 §Cadmium (per pound) int 3 ae $1.70000 $1.7CCCO $1.70000 

STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR ODD-LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD- “i oe. 9 . a — = 32.60000 $2.60C00 $2.60000 
LOT DEALERS AND SPECIALISTS ON N. Y¥. STOCK ilver and Sterling Exchange 
EXCHANGE — SECURITIES EXCHANGE COMMISSION: Silver, New York (per ounce) Soe Se 90.357¢ 80.457 £5.250¢ 

Odd-lot sales by dealers (customers’ purchases)—t Silver, London (pence per ounce) aes 73.267d 78.231d 74.238d 
Number of shares pied x Jan. 14 1,417,254 1,069,137 1,053,400 1,772,913 Sterling Exchange (check )__- ----- $2.80662 $2.80260 $2.73510 
(ee age a LR A aaa a Jan.14 $72,738,699 $56,369,435 $55,172,447 $86,516,910 _ Tin, New York Straits . = ss 104.820c 107.774c¢ 87.290¢ 

Odd-lot purchases by dealers (customers’ sales )— fSNew York, 99% o 103.820c 106.774¢ €6.2900 
Number of orders—Customers’ total sales Jan. 14 1,091,669 656,380 994,765 1,474,801 $$Tin—New York, 99% ----- 103 .620c 106.774¢ 86.230¢ 

IE SPRITE DEEL DLE ALA LLL LE Jan. 14 5,401 2,241 6.646 6,021 Gold (per ounce, U. S. price) soe $35.000 $35.C00 $35.000 
Customers’ other sales SAE 08 Jan. 14 1,086,268 254,739 988,119 1,468,780 Quicksilver (per flask of 76 pounds) on $273.040 $279.423 $32 22.000 
Dollar value _________ Jan.14 $54,883,089 $44,699,898 $48,269,166 $68,402,916 Aluminum, 99% plus ingot (per pound) 24.400c 24.40C¢ 880c 

Bound-lot sales by dealers— Magresium ingot (per pound) : a 32.500c 32.50C¢ 37 090c 

De Ot BOTOG—— 1 OCR) G0 106 ence wwencenne -Jan. 14 264,090 222,760 311,700 368,980 ee -- , een iat oe ty ser aren 
Short sales __ Jan. 14 ; ; ismu (per pound) wea ae 2.2 : ; 
Other. sales .........- ---Jan. 14 264,090 222,760 311,700 368,980 

RMound-lot purchases by dealers— MOODY’S WEIGHTFD AVERAGE YIELD OF 
Number of shares____ Jan. 14 586,540 419,730 343,460 632,740 100 COMMON STOCKS—Month of Jan.: 

TOTAL ROUND-LOT STOCK SALES ON THE N. Y. STOCK Industrials (125) 2 yale . 4 08 3.92 4.10 
EXCHANGE AND ROUND-LOT STOCK TRANSACTIONS Railroads (25) - 5.46 5.24 4.96 
FOR ACCOUNT OF MEMBERS (S“%ARES): Utilities (not incl. Amer. Tel. & Tel.) (24) 4.62 4 69 4.56 

otal round-lot sales— Banks (15) ice - i 4.41 4.22 4.14 
Bhort sales ____ Jan. 14 467,390 277,300 414,230 640,780 Insurance - - - ~~ 2.84 2.69 2.58 
ER a2 ST Lae See 5 Ie on en Eee _. Jan. 14 12,533,000 9,507,780 12,338,630 17,858,980 Average (200) _----- ae ian een a 4.21 4.06 4.22 

Total sales ______ SESS SEE Jan. 14 12,800,390 9,785,080 12,752,860 18,499,760 MOTOR VEHICLE FACTORY ALPS. yhom 

\4 J ‘ M4 } a . y s : + _ 
BOUND-LOT TRANSACTIONS FOR ACCOUNT OF MEM- PLANTS IN U. S.—AUTOMOTIVE MANU- 
BERS, EXCEPT ODD-LOT DEALERS AND SPECIALISTS: FACTURERS’ ASSN.—Month of December: 

Transactions of specialists in stocks in which registered— Total number of vehicles 799.009 860.800 766.185 

Sl i igi Nac At 0S REE RR NR i I Jan. 14 1,579,880 1,148.180 1,508,740 2.092.850 - 4 BS g on bps 

: > : typo : ve Number of passenger cars = 695,043 145,693 669,936 

a cceaepmiemennmicianieripuianniiit Jan. 14 224,210 160,270 189,530 354,000 Member of moter trucks 193556 114.442 95 88 

| RI SEIN RNAS Sanh RE EE PAE RD ERR: Jan. 14 1,480,150 1,140,680 1,250,310 2,029,440 ain dian ‘ 4 410 359 “a 
EE RRO TIT TG SE ERE Jan. 14 1,704,360 1,300,950 1,440,240 2,383,440 ¥ = 

Other transactions initiated on the floor— Se : i ‘ PT a 

NOS ptt EES RE EE Jan. 14 322,470 237,730 369.650 634.980 NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE As of Dec. 
" 90 7 A = 31 (0000's omitted): 
CS RT ATT Tea a oe weet Jan. 14 20,730 10,700 12,300 33,300 ateuniees theme anne ain epee 
AI ee RNR T PENT TTI Jan. 14 340,550 285,680 346,690 eee alee ee a eee $2,820,222  $2.796.465 $2,429 
a RC NLL ANNIE ELE Jan. 14 361,280 296,380 358,990 672.550 mente aniedad anaantaaaee <: | ee “a. ae ss 
Other transactions initiated off the floor— “yg ni Ros ytrenn wep oaE 241 506 246 40 46'¢ 
= ist ene aes ; #3 Cash on hand and in banks in U. S. 341,506 346,403 346,640 
LL ASRS ET ER ae eS Jan. 14 520,391 504.276 929,440 692,995 : ‘ Sp to ~t 34°54 "6 206 
Short sales Jan. 14 95 940 50.190 98 610 74'020 Total of customers’ free credit balances 804.541 876,226 1,018,933 
me ee ee 7U' 98 rae 370,09 4*#,.U2e farkat wv . r Vic? rOS "Cc 77 9 549.675 143 
AR A a Se ae a Jan. 14 603,224 420,639 842.636 1.054.116 Market value of listed chare 207,699,177 204,648,675 169,143,544 
; oy ge Spb +r » 49 Market value of listed bonds 104,749,886 105,500,618 105,517,242 
rie gee Te cnesiiniasanasinminemmebilinaan Jan. 14 6..9,164 470,879 941,246 1,128,135 Member borrowings on U. S. Govt. issues 94 466 106.126 171.128 

Total round-lot transactions for account of members— stamhar. herréwinas an other colieteral 2.471 328 2 3941562 1.748.259 

SO Se ee ee ae ee Jan. 14 2,432,741 1,890,186 2,807,830 3,420,825 ‘ © oF baa no oes — 
RS TT TE EN Jan. 14 340,880 221,160 300,840 466,320| RAILROAD EARNINGS CLASS I ROADS (AS- 
a ee oe 2,423,924 1,847,049 2,439,636 3,717,806 SOCIATION OF AMERICAN &Rs.)—Month 

OS NSS | es he ee eae ee oe Jan. 14 2,764,804 2,068,209 2,740,476 4,184,126 of November: 

WHOLESALE PRICES, NEW SERIES — U. S. DEPT. OF Total operating revenues__—_- ---------= $873,926,343 $907,635.887 $793,063,386 

LABOR — (1947-49 = 100): Total operating expense 655,781,142 671,294,285 597,012,682 

Commodity Group— Operating ratio 75.15 73.96 75.28 

All commodities a Jan. 31 112.0 *111.7 111.3 110.6 Taxes $94,744,892 $102 728,152 $81 439 519 

Te eins eR a al a aoe epeimmeipe __Jan. 31 26.7 #055 85.6 97.3 Net railway operating income before charges 103 087,9 74 110,929,588 94,166,240 

ag i ii aR BR inane at eS Jan. 3 99.5 98.6 98.5 105.2 Net income after charges (estimated) 30,000,000 92,000,CCO 77,000,000 

SE SAU a ay. ROSS, SN ee Jan. 31 75.7 73.1 71.4 93.1 Revised figure. +Based on the producers ’ quotation. tBased on the average of the 

All commodities other than farm and foods____---.—--- Jan. 31 119.8 119.8 119.8 114.5 | producers’ and platers’ quotaticns Average of quotation on special shares to plater. 

: ‘Domestic five tons or more but less than carloed lot, boxed. §$Price for tin contained. 

*Revised figure. “Includes 260,000 barrels of foreign crude runs. $Based on new annual capacity of 128,363,000 tons as F.o.b. Port Colburne, U. S. duty included. Average of daily mean of bid and ask 

of Jan. 1, 1956, as against Jan. 1, 1955 basis of 125,828,310 tons. quotation at morning session of London Metal Exchange. tDelivered where freight 
tNumber of orders not reported since introduction of Monthiy Investment Plan. from East St. Louis exc2eds 0.5c. 
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Institutional investors, at least 
in this area, apparently are still 
not convinced as regards the 
intermediate term outlook for the 
investment markets. At any rate 
they seem inclined to keep funds 
either in short government issues 
or in the form of cash. 


Out-of-town institutions, on the 
other hand, are reported to be a 
bit more venturesome. They ap- 
pear to be showing more interest 
in the market currently and in- 
quiry would indicate that they are 
keeping a weather-eye on new 
offerings due out next week. 


Generally speaking, however, 
market observers, outside the in- 
stitutional fold, seem to _ feel 
better about things. They are 
talking in terms of some easing 
in money rates and corresponding 
adjustment in bond prices. These 
observers still believe that bond 
yields and those on preferred 
stocks are separated by a bit 
wider margin than should prevail. 


They note that over a 15 to 20 
year period the spread is usually 
\% to a full 1%. Right now thre 
spread is negligible and they fee 
that investors will see less ris] 
in acquiring bonds than in takin: 
on preferred stocks. 


Since preferred dividend rate 
generally are as fixed as bonc 
interest, they cannot see yields or 
such securities going up. So the 
calculate that any widening -.o, 
the spread will have to come 
about through paring of the returr 
on bonds. 


.. -. Ready te Go- 


Expectation atthe. moment :: 
that M. Lowenstein & Sons’ $4( 
million debentures will react 
market about the middle of next 
week, with dealers looking fo: 

the issue on Wednesday. 


Company officials and under- 


writers are slated to hold an ir- 


. formation meeting tomerrow s< 
' that the tast-minute adjustments 
undertaking will be cu’ 


of the way over the week-end. 


Proceeds will be used by the 
issuer to pay off small 





HELP WANTED 


SALES MANAGER 


Established Investment Firm in 
the Scuthwest has an opening for 
experienced Sales Executive 

supervise retail department. 








to 


Only these presently making $25,- 
000 annually and with greater po- 
tentials will be considered. 


Box C 126, The Commercial and ‘a 
Financial Chronicle, 25 Park Place, 
New York 7, N. Y. 




















SITUATION WANTED 


TRADER 


Experienced—Public Utility 
& Natural Gas Stocks— 
Seeks Connection — New 
York er Phila. Box V 29, 
Commercial & Financial 
Chronicle, 25 Park Place, 
New York 7, N. Y. 
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loans, redeem outstanding cumu- 
lative preferred stock, and defray 
the cost of the purchase of in- 
ventories of the cotton division 
of Pacific Mills, with any balance 
going to working capital. 


Other Issues On Tap 


Southern California Edison Co., 
using the negotiated route, will be 
in the market with an offering 
of 1.2 million shares of additional 
$25 par preferred stock on Tues- 
day if the schedule holds. 


In addition, two other public 
utility cempanies are sending 
small debt issues to market for 
bids. Central Power & Light Co., 
on Tuesday, will open bids for 
$10 million of 30-year first mort- 
gage bends and, judging from the 
line-up of banking firms in the 
running for this business, the 
bidding will be keen. 


The following day Dallas Power 
& Light Co. has a similar issue 
going up for bids and here again 
it appears that competition will 
be rife with no less than eight 
separate groups preparing to bid. 


Echo of 1955 


Taken by and large, inventories 
in the hands of tnderwriters and 
dealers representing unsold por- 
tions of offerings brought out in 
recent months are not of burden- 
some proportions. 


True there are bits and pieces 


of vaiious issues still seeking-figal> 


lodging with But as 


investors. 
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DIVIDEND NOTICES re 





American-Stardard 
PREFERRED DIVIDEND 
COMMON DIVIDEND 
A quarterly dividend of $1.75 per share 
on the Preferred Stock has been de- 
clared, payable March 1, 1956 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 

mess on February 23, 1956. 

A quarterly dividend of 35 cents per 
share on the Common Stock has been 
declared, payable March 24, 1956 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business on February 23, 1956. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR & STANDARD 
SANITARY CORPORATION 


FRANK J. BERBERICH ~ 
Secretary 














A\LIS-CHALMERS. 


——MFG. CO.—— 


eS 


COMMON DIVIDEND NO. 127 


A regular quarterly dividend of one dollar 


($1.00) per share on the issued and outstan | 
ing common stock, $20.00 par value, of this 
Company has been declared, payable March 
31,1056 to shareholders of record at theetifise 
of bus iness March 2, 1955. 

3%a% PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 38 
A regular quarterly dividend of eighty-one 
and one-quarter cents (81'4¢) per share on 
the 34% © unulativeyC onvertible Preferre 4 
Stock, $100 par value?g of this Company has 
been declared, payalje March 5, 1956 to 
shareholders of record’@t the close of business 
Februmry 17, 1956. 


4.08% PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 7 


A regular quarterly dividend of one dollar and 
two cents ($1.02) peri share on the 4.08% 
“Fe panera Bi Convertible Preferred Stock 
$100 par value, of this Company has been 
declared, payable Mogeh 5, 1956 to 
holders of reeord at the close 
February 17, 1956 


shure 
of aatieiens 


‘Transfer books will nog be closed 
Checks wil! be mailed. ; 
W. Ey HAWKINSON, 
Vice President and Secretary 
February 1, 1056 
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The Commercial and Financial Chronicie 


some market observer put it this 
‘week,”such leftovers are not of a 
nature to prove embarrassing pe? 
those holding them. 

Yet there are some odd situa- 
growing out of business 
which has leng-since been more 
or less forgotten. For example 2 
few houses still hold small lots of 
the Baltimore & Ohio bonds 
brought out by that road in its 
comprehensive debt overhaul plan. 


Done largely by exchange for 
outstanding issues, houses in the 
sponsoring syndicate had to take 
down small lots which went un- 
exchanged. Seatterings of these 
are still around. 


Morris Nelson Joins 


Harry J. Wilson Co. 


(Special to THe FrnancraL CHRONICLE) 


CHICAGO, Ill.—Morris J. Nel- 
son has become associated with 
Harry J. Wilson & Co., 39 South 
La Salle Street. Mr. Nelson was 
formerly in the trading depart- 
ment of Benjamin Lewis & Co. 
and prior thereto conducted his 
Own investment business in 
Chicago. 


Courts Adds to Staff 


(Special to THe FrnanciAL CHRONICLE) 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. — Walter 
Myers has become associated with 
Courts & Co., Liberty Life Build- 
ing. Mr. Myers was formerly 
with Thomson & McKinnon and 
Abbott, Proctor & Paine. 





DIVIDEND NOTICES 





BROWN 4 COMPANY 


BERLIN, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


A regular quarterly dividend 
of 25¢ per share on the Com- 
mon Stock of this company has 
been declared payable March 1, 
1956 to steckholders of record 
at the close ‘of business Febru- 
ary 17,.1956. 


S. W: SKOWBO 
Vice*President and Treasurer 
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Gaui Offices: Atlanta, Ga. 


CASH DIVIDEND No. 34 


The Board of Directors 
of Delta Air Lines, Inc. 
has declared a quarterly 
dividend of 30c per share 
on the capital stock of 
the company, payable 
March 5 to stockholders 
of record at the close of 
business on February 10. 


Delta Air Lines, Inc. 
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CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 


Dividend Notice 


The Board of Directors of Cities Service Company has 
declared a quarterly dividend of sixty cents ($.60) per 
share on its Common stock, payable March 12, 1956, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business February 


10, 1956. 


ERLE GC. CHRISTIAN, Secretary 





Joins Julien Collins 


(Special to THe FinaNcIAL CHRONICLE) 
CHICAGO, Ill. — Warren R. 
Spachner is now with Julien Col- 
lins & Company, 105 South La 
Salle Street, members’of the Mid- 
west Stock Exchange. 


Reynolds Adds to Staff 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
CHICAGO, IIl. William H. 
Kenner III has been added to the 


staff of Reynolds & Co., 39 South 
La Salle Street. 


With A. Lepper Co. 


(Spec:al to THe Financia, CHRONICLE) 
CINCINNATI, Ohio — H. 
Richard Dietz is now with A. 
Lepper & Co., First National Bank 
Building, members of the Cin- 


cinnati and Midwest Stock Ex- 
changes. 


Joins Westheimer Co. 
(Special to THE FiNaNcIAL CHRONICLE) 
CINCINNATI, Ohio — Jack R. 
Spangenberg is now connected 
with Westheimer & Co., 326 Wal- 
nut Street, members of the New 
York and Cincinnati Stock Ex- 
changes. 





DIVIDEND NOTICES 








The Singer Manufacturing 


Company 
The Board of Directors has declared a 
quarterly dividend of fifty cents per share 


payable on March 13, 1956 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on February 
14, 1956. 

D. H. ALEXANDER, Secretary. 


February 2, 1956. 














PEPPERELL) PEPPERELL 


MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


Boston, January 27,1956 







FABRICS 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 

A regular quarterly dividend of Seventy- 
five Cents (75¢) per share has been declared 
payable February 15, 1956, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business February 8, 
1956. 

Checks will be mailed by the Old Colony 
Trust Company of Boston, Dividend Disburs- 
ing Agents. 

FREDERICK D. STRONG, 





Secretary 











PACIFIC 
FINANCE CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


A regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 50 cents per share 
on the common stock ($10 
par value), payable March 
1, 1956, to stockholders of 
record Feb. 15, 1956, was 
declared by the Board of 
Directors on Feb. 1, 1956. 


Bt, ch 


B. C. REYNOLDS, Secretary 


Seoceeeeesseseeese® 


(763) 48 


C. W. Sommer Forms Co. 


FT. WORTH, Tex.—Charles W. 
Sommer III has formed C. W. 
Sommer & Co. with offices at 
2521 Wabash Avenue to engage 
in a securities business. 


With W. H. Hilbert 
(Special to THe FrnaNcIAL CHRONICLE) 
MT. CARMEL, Ill. — John W. 
Stewart has joined the staff of 
William H. Hilbert, 1131 Mulberry 
Street. 





DIVIDEND NOTICES 





FP 


THE DAYTON POWER 
AND LIGHT COMPANY 


DAYTON, OHIO 
134th Common Dividend 

The Board of Directors has declared a 
regular quarterly dividend of 55c per 
share on the Common Stock of the 
Company, payable on March 1, 1956 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business on February 14, 1956. 

GEORGE SELLERS, Secretary 
February 3, 1956 ; 











STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED IN NEW JERSEY) 


The Board of Directors 
has today declared a 


Cash Dividend payable on March 10, 
1956, at the rate of 50 cents 
per share to stockholders of 
record at the close of busi- 
ness on February 10, 1956, 
of the new $7 par value 
capital stock resulting from 
the three-for-one ‘“‘split-up” 
to become effective on that 
date. 

30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. ¥. 

February 2, 1956 


SEHBOHRD 


FINANCE COMPANY 





COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND 
84th Consecutive Quarterly Payment 
The Board of Directors of Seaboard 

Finance Company declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of 25 cents a share 
on Common Stock (after two-for-one 
split), payable April 10, 1956 to stocke 
holders of record March 22, 1956, 


PREFERRED STOCK DIVIDENDS 
The directors also declared regular 
quarterly dividends of $1.1834 on the | 
$4.75 Sinking Fund Preferred Stock | 
and $1.25 on the $5.00 Sinking Fund 
Preferred Stock, both payable April 
10, 1956 to stockholders of record 


March 22, 1956. 
A. E. WEIDMAN 
Treasurer 





January 26, 1956 












15, 









RICHFIELD 
Atividend notice 


The Board of Directors, at a meeting held January 28, 
1956, declared a regular quarterly dividend of seventy- 
five cents per share on stock of this Corporation for the 
first quarter of the calendar year 1956, payable March 
1956, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business February 15, 1956. 


RICHFIELD 


O¢l Corporation 


Executive Offices: 555 South Flower Street, Los Angeles 17, California 











. 
Cleve B. Bonner, Secretary 
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WASHINGTON. D. C.—Some 
of the 1,000-watt luminaries of 
the Washington observer corps 
(unorganized) are spreading the 
word to the good folks back 
home that there will be a tax 
cut later this year and that the 
Eisenhower Administration will 
probably back it. 

They are furnishing this ad- 
viee notwithstanding that any 
offer of a tax cut was entirely 
missing from this year’s winter- 
spring sales catalog of Eisen- 
hower’s political merchandise. 
They still stick to it even though 
George Humphrey, who helped 
to achieve the miracle of a 
guess- estimated “balanced 
budget” at $800 millions more 
of non-security spending than 
Harry Truman ever spent, in 
his recitation in Prof. Paul 
Douglas’s class room last Fri- 
day said there should not be 
tax reduction. 

Here is the terebration pat- 
tern of these who notwithstand- 
ing are lighting the beacons of 
hope about tax reduction: 

The Eisenhower Administra- 
tion with malice aforethought 
underestimated prospective rev- 
enues for fiscal 1957. Actual 
revenues will be $2 to $3 bil- 
lion above the estimates. This 
was done for very cute and nice 
purposes. It will keep the leg- 
islative nose on the tax grind- 
stone and Congress will con- 
tinue the higher rates of cor- 
poration and excise taxation 
which expire April 1, without 
jeopardizing these extensions by 
such extraneous matters as a 
cut in revenues. 


Come April 30 or there- 
abouts, the income and corpo- 
ration tax receipts will so choke 
up the regional Internal Rev- 
enue Service offices that Uncle 
George will be forced to say 
shame-facedly, ““My Gosh, guys, 
we was wrong. We're going to 
have a big surplus after all.” 

Then, bingo, since there is a 
sweet surplus in sight, the Ei- 
senhower Administration, al- 
ways solicitous of all of the 
problems of the peepul, will 
propose the tax cut. This will 
give the initiative to the home 
Republican team. By not agi- 
tating a tax cut in connection 
with the extensions, the chal- 
lenging Democrats will have 
fumbled and lost the ball. 
George will pick it up and with 
his Republicans in Congress 
running a_ beautiful interfer- 
ence, run all the way down the 
field to the goal. 

And in football and politics, 
the fourth quarter win is al- 
ways spectacular, especially in 
politics, for the tax cut would 
come near the end of the ses- 
sion. 


May Not Be So Simple 

This correspondent does not 
profess to have any idea 
whether the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration is cooking up such 
shenanigans. It is just a report 
of what a lot of knowing peo- 
ple are saying semi-privately. 
It can only be observed as a 
matter of historical fact that 
since there is no striking re- 
semblance between Eisenhower 
Administration budget predic- 
tions and final performance, 
that it is not blatant nonsense 
to speculate that the Eisen- 
hower Administration may be 
underestimating revenues. 

However, such strategy may 
not work out so simply. For 
one thing, the Democrats, well 
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aware of these _ possibilities, 
might contrive to be so late in 
considering the extension of 
the expiring higher rates of tax, 
that they could vote a mere 
two-month extension with ex- 
press notice that they are doing 
so to await developments and 
ascertain whether tax relief 
might not later in the session 
be possible. 

This would restore to the 
challengers a considerabie 
measure of initiative. 

For another thing, however, 
there is considerable doubt 
among many members that any 
tax reduction other than a large 
serving at one sitting, pays off 
at the vote box. Democrats are 
particularly skeptical of Sam 
Rayburn’s 1954 $20 per capita 
tax cut. 

The simple truth is that under 
withholding so few people in 
the lower brackets pay much 
attention to their taxes, that a 
moderate tax cut currently is 
rated by the knowing on the 
Hill as something of doubtful 
value. 


This correspondent inter- 
viewed privately three of the 
more pronounced “liberal” 
Democratic Senators, whose 
hearts even in their sleep beat 
for the common man. Ali three 
predicted no tax cut. One said 
flatly, “heck, no” (this being a 
slight liberty with the first 
word of the quotation). 

One of them reported that al- 
though he already backed the 
$20 per cap in the Senate, he 
got scarcely a letter praising 
him therefore. On the other 
hand, he observed, people who 
would have been hit by the ac- 
companying repeal of the divi- 
dend credit can read and write, 
and he caught all sorts of writ- 
ten criticism from the latter. 

As a consequence, said this 
Senator, he hopes he doesn’t 
have to vote for a $20 per capita 
tax cut again accompanied by 
a repeal of the dividend tax 
credit. 


Exemptions Count 


On the other hand, a lowering 
of the exemptions might pene- 
trate the consciousness of the 
millions who scarcely pay any- 
thing more than withholding 
taxes. For a lowering of ex- 
emptions would remove mil- 
lions from the income tax rolls 
entirely. 


IF business should turn mark- 
edly down, most of the Wash- 
ington observer corps, the 15- 
watt as well as the 1,000-watt 
boys, would bet that the Eisen- 
hower Administration would 
plump for a large tax cut and 
let the state of Federal finances 
go hang. 


Fight “Narrow Income 
Tax Base” 


A tax development of potent 
real long-range significance is 
the move about which more and 
more will be heard, about 
“broadening the tax base.” 


First gun for “broadening the 
tax base’ was fired by the tax 
subcommittee of the Congres- 
sional Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report. This is the 
report which got publicity for 
its recommendation against a 
tax cut at this time. 

A section of the subcommittee 
report talked diffusely and in 
$10-words about the alleged in- 
adequacy of the tax base to 
serve as an adequate instrument 
for controlling the booms and 
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““Congratulations! 


You have now reached the fourth 


plateau——care to try for $64,0007”’ 


busts in the economy. The re- 
port was altogether lacking in 
anything specific. Because of its 
flatulent and erudite language, 
it all but escaped attention. 


In theory the subcommittee is 
worried because the income tax 
base is not broad enough so 
that taxes as a whole can be 
adequate for purposes of the 
Planned economy (a cardinal 
working hypothesis of the JEC 
is that the “compensatory fiscal 
policy,” or the turning on or off 
of expenditures and taxes for 
purposes of management of the 
economy, is a politically prac- 
ticable program). 


In fact, however, the ad- 
vanced liberal front has come 
hard against the political reality 
that unless a war can be kicked 
up here and there, rates of tax 
are now as high as they can be 
raised under a_ representative 
system of government. As a 
matter of fact, the present agi- 
tation for a tax cut illustrates 
graphically the impossibility of 
raising rates of tax higher. 

On the other hand, the ad- 
vanced “liberal” front is totally 
convinced that the United States 
must “invest” much more 
heavily and at a more rapid 
rate in those things “which are 
necessary for an expanding 
economy.” The “liberal” front 
wants more schools, more roads, 
more hospitals, more _ subsi- 
dized medical care, and so on 
endlessly. 


While the lefties and econ- 
omy managers have utter con- 
tempt for a balanced budget as 
such, they do not, however, 
wish to push their adventures 





into new empires of govern- 
mentalism so far and so fast as 
to cause such a rapid price in- 
flation as to arouse widespread 
hostility. 

Hence, there is the need for 
new taxes for the new spending. 

What is meant by “too nar- 
row a tax base,” in the think- 
ing of these people, is that those 
few measures which have amel- 
iorated the impact of confisca- 
tory income taxation must be 
abolished. Specifically, the ad- 
vanced “liberal” front is now 
gunning to wipe out the treat- 
ment of mineral leases as capi- 
tal gains, reduce or abolish de- 
pletion all up and down the 
line, and figure out some way 
to tax the income of now tax- 
exempt state and municipal 
bonds. 


These, however, are only 
three of a ten-page list of al- 
leged errors which need to be 
corrected. Any one who feels 
that the lefties will not be out 
gunning stronger and stronger 
at including more and more 
classes of income under “pro- 
gressive” rates is for the time 
being having a pleasant day 
dream. 


Cabby’s Wisdom 

This correspondent took a cab, 
driven by a mature colored 
driver, from the Senate Office 
Building to the Lafayette Build- 
ing. The latter houses the 
Small Business Administration, 
which is making the same kind 
of small business loans the Re- 
construction Finance Corp. 
handled (in the same building) 
for the last several years before 
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RFC was killed off, with great 
publicity, by the Eisenhower 
Administration. 

“Where is the Lafayette 
Building?” asked the cabby. 

“Oh, don’t you remember, 
that’s the old Democratic RFC 
Building.” 

The cabby remembered. After 
a few minutes, he asked, “what 
they got in that building now?” 

Ans: “The Small Business Ad- 
ministration.” 

“What’s dat?” 

Ans: “Oh, I suppose you can 
put it simply by saying its the 
REPUBLICAN RFC.” 

Cabby: “Do you mean the 
Democrats does it in the day 
time and the Republicans does 
it at night?” 

[This column is intended to re=- 
flect the “behind the scene” inter- 
pretation from the nation’s Capital 
and may or may not coincide with 
the “Chronicle’s” own views.| 


Inv. Women of Chicago 
Anniversary Dinner 


CHICAGO, Iil.—Robert H. Mac- 
Rae, Director of the Welfare 
Council of Metropolitan Chicago, 
will address the _ Investment 
Women of Chicago at the Four- 
teenth Anniversary Dinner Meet- 
ing, Wednesday, Feb. 15, 1956, at 
the Chicago Bar Association, 29 
South La Salle Street, at 6:00 p.m. 
The subject of his talk will be, 
“Why We Have to Have Commu- 
nity Planning.” 

Mr. MacRae, a native of Penn- 
sylvania, was formery Managing 
Director of the Detroit Council 
of Social Agencies and Council 
Executive Vice-President, as well 
as Managing Director of the De- 
troit Community Chest. He has 
also served in an executive ca- 
pacity for the Children’s Fund of 
Michigan. 

In keeping with this club’s de- 
sire to be of service to others, 
checks from the proceeds of the 
club’s annual project will be pre- 
sented to Dr. Joseph D. Boggs, 
Director of Laboratories, Chil- 
dren’s Memorial Hospital, for the 
benefit of the Nephrosis Founda- 
tion of Chicago, and to Mrs. 
Blanche W. Maplesden, Christian 
Church Worker at Oak Forest In- 
firmary, for the purchase of 
canned goods for the Infirmary’s 
pantry and a wheel chair. In ad- 


dition to this, an order will be 
given Mrs. Maplesden for a 21- 
inch television set for use of the 
patients in the Arthritis and Mul- 
tiple Sclerosis Ward. 

Other guests for the evening 
will include Charles T. Germaine, 
President, Nephrosis Foundation 
of Chicago, and David H. Bald- 
win, III, of the Hospital Commit- 
tee of the Nephrosis Foundation 
of Chicago. 

The President of the Organiza- 
tion, Mrs. Kenneth A. Kitchen of 
the Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion, will preside at the meeting. 
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